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sophisticated piping systems call for 
SWJF£Ff*€)JLETS . . . today's newest 


SWEEPOLETS® 


concept in branch pipe construction. 

In a primary atomic reactor shell, Sweepolets provide the best 



also exclusive manufacturers of 


possible method of reducing stresses at the branch connections. 
Sweepolets were used recently for this application at one of 


the Government's largest atomic installations. 
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NEW FROM ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 



WITH YIELDS OVER 



PLUS TOUGHNESS 


Want “special” properties . . . even in the 
special steels? Then take a look at the Mar- 
Aging Steels. This brand new group of age¬ 
hardening steels for the aircraft and missile 
industries now offers the strength of the best 
contemporary steels plus toughness! 

A few interesting properties: yield strengths 
exceeding 250,000 psi . . . notched tensile 
strengths over 400,000 psi . , . and the 
ability to maintain ductile characteristics 
below —80F. 

Developed from an International Nickel 
Company discovery, A-L’s Mar-Aging Steels 
are remarkably resistant to crack propaga¬ 
tion, easily machinable, easy to weld, and 
possess unusually low work-hardening 
tendencies. 

Together with the famous A-L stainless 
steels, and high temperature steels and alloys, 
the Mar-Aging Steels are available in all prod¬ 
uct forms, either air melted or vacuum melted. 
A-L’s Mar-Aging Steels .. . just another part 
of the world’s most comprehensive product 
line for the aerospace industries. 
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NEW A-L LITERATURE-A new Data Sheet 
on Mar-Aging steels is yours for the asking. 
And be sure to get the set of booklets on A-L's 
High Temperature Alloys, too. Contact your 
local A-L Office, or write: Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Address Dept. TR-M6. 



Allegheny Ludlum 

PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 
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MASSA HIGH POWER SONAR 

CONTRIBUTES TO ASW DETECTION 


The nuclear powered submarine and the Polaris type missile have brought into sharp 
focus the realization that the limited range of conventional underwater sonar equipment is not 
adequate to give warning of a surprise submarine attack today. 


The development and production of reliable, high power sonar transducers, capable of 
detecting enemy submarines at very long ranges is a basic necessity in Anti-Submarine Warfare 
systems. Massa Division is proud of its important contributions and large scale production of 
high power underwater sonar transducers. The resources and long experience of Massa 
Division will continue to be exploited to fulfill the requirements of this important field. 

Write for Capabilities Brochure. 

A few openings are available for qualified electroacoustic engineers. Send outline of experience to 
the attention of Mr. Frank Massa. An equal opportunity employer. 

FRANK MASSA ERNEST A. MASSA A. C. DENAPOLI JOHN J. FLYNN 

PRESIDENT EXEC. VICE PRES. VICE PRES. GOVT. CONTRACTS MGR. 

BSEE ’27, MS ’28 BS PHYSICS ’34 BSEE ’27 BSME ’49 



280 LINCOLN STREET 

HINOHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Feedback 


Our Greatest Waste 

From Kurt S. Lion: 

If you are a scientist or administrator 
who daydreams of constructing a 20- 
million-dollar research laboratory, 
don’t read this paper because you will 
not understand what I am talking 
about. But if you are one of the fel¬ 
lows in the backyard who one morn¬ 
ing while shaving suddenly comes up 
with a glorious new idea, you will un¬ 
derstand me. 

One of the highlights that academic 
life still offers us (and perhaps the only 
one) is the feeling of having found 
something new, something exciting. It 
may be a method of doing something 
that could not be done before, or a 
new explanation, or an unsuspected 
connection between several formerly 
unrelated facts. For the next few days 
you walk on clouds and to the horror 
of your personnel appear in your office 
an hour before your usual time. 

This is the time to improvise a few 
experiments, and see whether the out¬ 
come is what you expect. But this is 
not the way things are. You need some 
money. Not much, because you can 
borrow instruments “just for a day 
or so” from the stock-room attendant. 
Still, the money needed is more than 
the potential barrier of your con¬ 
science permits you to “allocate.” 

It might be logical to go to your 
nearest superior despite the deep sad¬ 
ness fhat will appear on his face when, 
after a brilliant introduction, the fig¬ 
ure of, say, $5,000 is mentioned. “Ex¬ 
perience shows” that the superior is 
well armed against such always ex¬ 
pected attacks, and the words, . . 
haven’t got, in fact don’t even know 
how . . are standard equipment in 
his arsenal. You enter his office with 
one problem and emerge with three or 
more. The melancholy of the existing 
situation lowers the radiation tempera¬ 
ture of your enthusiasm. But there is 
always a long distance between his of¬ 
fice and yours and by the time you ar¬ 
rive in your office you know how to 
handle that situation: 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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the first Class of 1922 Professor 
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Individuals Noteworthy 


A Most Noteworthy 
Individual Retires 

H. E. Lobdell, ’17, one of the 
M.I.T. community’s most widely 
known and effective leaders for more 
than four decades, is retiring this 
summer to make his home in Cuer¬ 
navaca, Mexico, a city about 50 
miles south of Mexico City. There 
Mr. Lobdell expects to be “just a 
post-office box,” but Cuernavaca’s 
postmaster will receive mail for that 
box from all over the world. 

Others have taught the humanities 
at M.I.T., but no one else has prac¬ 
ticed the arts of life in its environ¬ 
ment, polarized around engineering 
and science, any more sagely or more 
productively than “Lobby.” He first 
came to M.I.T. as a student from 
Johnstown, N.Y., and is leaving it 
as one of its most highly regarded 
senior citizens. He was dean of stu¬ 
dents from 1929 to 1946 and has 
been the Alumni Association’s Exec¬ 
utive Vice-president since 1947. He 
was chairman of the Technology 
Loan Fund for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, and has been responsible for 
the publication of The Technology 
Review longer than any other person 
in its history. 

Mr. Lobdell returned to the Insti¬ 
tute to join its staff after serving as a 
lieutenant in the U.S. Army in World 
War I. He became assistant dean of 
students under Henry P. Talbot, ’85, 
in 1922 and later succeeded him as 



I). P. Severance, ’38 (at left, talking 
with Jonathan A. Noyes, ’12), will suc¬ 
ceed Mr. Lohdell as Executive Vice- 
president of the Alumni. 



H. E. Lobdell, ’17 


dean. Students respected the firm, 
friendly discipline that he main¬ 
tained, and he helped to develop pol¬ 
icies to which the Institute still 
adheres. He co-operated with Allan 
Winter Rowe, ’01, and others to es¬ 
tablish its program of athletics for 
all; and when Gerard Swope, ’95, led 
the campaign for a Student Loan 
Fund, Dean Lobdell became its first 
chairman and made it a model 
for similar efforts to provide finan¬ 
cial aid to students at universities 
throughout the country. He was a na¬ 
tional officer of both Pi Delta Epsilon 
and Phi Kappa Sigma, and in 1933- 
1934 was president of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men. 

In 1922 he also became editor of 
The Technology Review and helped 
its managing editor, Eric Hodgins, 
'22, report the selection of Samuel 
Wesley Stratton as the Institute’s 
eighth president. He became The Re¬ 
view’s publisher in 1930 and con¬ 
tinued to contribute to its columns 
frequently for James R. Killian, Jr., 
’26, Frederick G. Fassett, Jr., and 
later editors. His review of Now It 
Can Be Told, by Leslie R. Groves, 
T7, is on page 48 of this issue. The 
“Institute Yesteryears” column on 
page 47 is his, and he has assured its 
continuance through the 1986-1987 
school year by already compiling and 
delivering the copy. 


Mr. Lobdell is internationally 
known as a philatelist and in 1949 
was the author with A. E. Hopkins 
of Hong Kong and the Treaty Ports, 
a study of the early postal stations 
in the British crown colony. He is a 
Fellow of the Postal Historians 
(London) and the Royal Philatelic 
Society. His clubs have included the 
Engineers and St. Botolph in Boston, 
the Century in New York, the Army 
and Navy in Washington, and the 
East India and Sports in London. 

Railroads and crack trains were 
another of his early interests, and 
since becoming the executive officer 
of the Alumni Association he has 
been a roving ambassador to its 
friends and former students through¬ 
out the world. He has visited Europe 
repeatedly and been especially inter¬ 
ested in recent years in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. He was married in 1954 to Con- 
chita Zambrano de la Garza, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lobdell expect to continue 
to be regular attendants at the annual 
Fiestas of the M. 1 ,T. Club of Mexico. 

Corporation Members 

H. W. McCurdy, ’22, has been 
elected a life member of the M.I.T. 
Corporation and six new term mem¬ 
bers have been elected to it. They 
are Professor Edward M. Purcell of 
Harvard, Theodore A. Mangelsdorf, 
’26, Frank R. Milliken, ’34, D. Reid 
Weedon, Jr., ’41, Luis A. Ferre, ’24, 
and William L. Taggart, Jr., ’27. 

Mr. McCurdy captained the first 
varsity shell at M.I.T. and has long 
been active in alumni work. He is 
chairman of the Puget Sound Bridge 
and Dry Dock Company in Seattle, 
with which he has been associated 
for 40 years; a director of the Lock¬ 
heed Aircraft Corporation and a 
leader in many West Coast indus¬ 
trial, civic, and historical societies. 

Class of 1922 Professor 

John Wulff, a member of M.I.T. s 
Faculty for 31 years, who is now 
lecturing in Europe on superconduct¬ 
ing alloys, will be the first occupant 
of the Class of 1922 Chair (see page 
30). Educated at the Colorado 
School of Mines, Yale, and in Ger¬ 
many, he has long taught students 
at all levels and is noted both as a 
dramatic lecturer and for his re¬ 
search, inventions, and publications 
regarding materials. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Mach 5...Mach 10...and Beyond 


STEVENS Certified THERMOSTATS 

Up where the “wild blue yonder” becomes inky black, you can’t afford to gamble on precise, reliable 
temperature control. And that’s the natural domain of Stevens Thermostats. They are compact and 
lightweight... withstand high G’s... are utterly reliable even under wide temperature swings. For 
Stevens Thermostats are a product of creative engineering... coupled with the most stringent environ¬ 
mental testing and quality control programs in the industry. If space is your dimension, take the 
measure of Stevens Thermostats first. 


2° to 6°F Differential Standard 
T to 4°F Differential Special 



Maximum spread of 6°F including differential 
and tolerance. _ m 


ie hetwppn maximum ooen and minimum close 



STEVE N S manufacturing company, it 

P. O. Box 1007 • Mansfield, Ol 


THERMOSTAT 












Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 4) 

48 Members of Faculty 
at Institute Promoted 

President Julius A. Stratton ’23, has 
announced the promotion of 18 mem¬ 
bers of the M.I.T. Faculty to the rank 
of professor and 26 to the rank of 
associate professor. Twenty-three of 
the men this year are Alumni, repre¬ 
senting classes from 1941 to 1960. 

The new professors are pictured on 
this page and on page 8. 

The new associate professors are: 
Klaus Biemann, Chemistry. 

William F. Brace, ’46, Geology. 

P. L. Thibaut Brian, ’56, Chemical 
Engineering. 

George A. Brown, ’51, Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Robert L. Coble, ’55, Metallurgy. 
Alfred R. Cooper, Jr., ’60, Metal¬ 
lurgy. 

Paul H. Cootner, ’53, Industrial 
Management. 

James E. Darnell, Biology. 

John Dugundji, ’48, Aeronautics. 
Franklin M. Fisher, Economics. 

. Lee Grodzins, Physics. 


Edward Herbert, Biology. 

Kenneth M. Hoffman, Mathematics. 

Norman N. Holland, ’47, Humani¬ 
ties. 

Ronald A. Howard, ’55, Electrical 
Engineering. 

William D. Jackson, Electrical Engi¬ 
neering. 

Theodore R. Madden, ’49, Geology. 

Winston R. Markey, ’51, Aeronau¬ 
tics. 

Ronald Melzack, Economics. 

Perry A. Miles, Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

George S. Reichenbach, ’52, Me¬ 
chanical Engineering. 

Phillips W. Robbins, Biochemistry. 

Gian-Carlo Rota, Mathematics. 

Dietmar Seyferth, Chemistry. 

Stephen M. Simpson, Jr., ’53, Geolo¬ 
gy* 

David A. Thomas, ’58, Metallurgy. 

Attaining the rank of assistant pro¬ 
fessor are Ward D. Getty in Electrical 
Engineering, Gonzalo S. Leon and 
Daniel H. Marcus, ’56, in Mechanical 
Engineering, and J. Daniel Nyhart in 
Industrial Management. 

Ten of the new full professors are 
shown here; eight more on page 8. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Dayton E. Carritt 

Geology 


David J. Epstein, ’49 

Electrical Engineering 


Frederick D. Greene, 2d 

Chemistry 


Hermann A. Haus, ’54 

Electrical Engineering 


Daniel M. Holland 

Industrial Management 


David A. Huffman, ’53 

Electrical Engineering 
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Stanley Backer, ’41 

Mechanical Engineering 


Sanborn C. Brown, ’44 

Physics 


Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 

Humanities 


Philip L. de Brnyn, ’52 

Metallurgy 
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12 Mev 2-stage Tandem (Model EN) 1957 



1961 17.5 Mev 3-stage Tandem (Model EN) 
with 5 Mev negative ion injector 



1962 21.5 Mev 3-stage Tandem (Model FN) 


an evolution 
in particle 
accelerator 
systems 



196 ? 20 Mev 2-stage Tandem (Model MP) 


THE TANDEM Van de Graaff ® 


The business of making particle accelerators is 
characterized principally by change and adapta¬ 
tion. While data being taken from our original 
Tandem — built way back in 1957 — is earning a 
respected place in current scientific literature, we 
are engaged in a determined effort to design ma¬ 
chines of even greater energy and precision, higher 
current and more versatility. (Our customers re¬ 
gard anything that works as a point of departure.) 

The logical result of this activity has been a 
“second generation” of tandems now in order for 
several laboratories. Having accepted the elegant 
charge-exchange principle upon which Tandems 
depend for multiple acceleration stages, three- 
stage machines were inevitable and they, too, 
are in the works. 


The sound development of accelerator systems, 
we believe, depends heavily on ideas flowing to us 
from the user. Our eagerness to listen, plus a 
willingness to invest a dime of every dollar in 
research, is a guarantee that every High Voltage 
Engineering accelerator will make an immediate 
and lasting contribution to the experimental pro¬ 
gram for which it is designed. 


THE RESEARCH TANDEM - 
A company-sponsored research and 
development facility devoted to in¬ 
creasing the energy, beam inten¬ 
sity, precision and reliability of par¬ 
ticle accelerators. 




HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERING 

BURLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 

APPLIED RADIATION CORPORATION 
HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERING (EUROPA) N.V. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 6) 


Institute Professor 

Arthur R. von Hippf.l, founder 
and director since 1940 of the M.I.T. 
Laboratory for Insulation Research, 
this spring was appointed an Insti¬ 
tute Professor. 

Born in Germany in 1898, Pro¬ 
fessor von Hippel received his doc¬ 
torate at the University of Gottingen, 
worked for three years at the Uni¬ 
versity of Jena, and came to the 
United States as a Rockefeller Fel¬ 
low in Physics at the University of 
California. He then served three 
years as privat-docent at Gottingen, 
a year as professor at the University 
of Istanbul, and went to the Univer¬ 
sity of Copenhagen where he worked 
with Professor Niels Bohr. 

At M.I.T. since 1936, he has be¬ 
come increasingly noted for his re¬ 
search in dielectrics and molecular 
science and engineering, and his con- 


The men shown below are 
among those promoted to the 
rank of professor this spring. 



Arthur R. von Hippel 

tributions to materials science. He 
has edited Dielectrics and Waves, 
Dielectric Materials and Applica¬ 
tions, and Molecular Science and 
Molecular Engineering. 

He was a member at large of the 
Office of Scientific Research and De¬ 
velopment during World War II, and 
has been professor of electrophysics 
since 1947. 


Faculty Retirements 

Members of the M.I.T. Faculty re¬ 
tiring on June 30 this year were 
John Chipman, Professor of Metal¬ 
lurgy and Head of the Department; 
James Holt, ’19, Professor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering; Nicholas A. 
Milas, Associate Professor of Organ¬ 
ic Chemistry; Frederick H. Norton, 
’18, Professor of Ceramics; Carl L. 
Svenson, ’19, Professor of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering; and Carlton E. 
Tucker, ’18, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering. 

Assistant Dean 

William W. Seifert, ’47, Associate 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
was appointed assistant dean of the 
School of Engineering at M.I.T. this 
spring. In addition to continuing his 
teaching, he will now assist the Fac¬ 
ulty on matters related to the en¬ 
hancement of engineering education. 

Professor Seifert has been associ¬ 
ated with M.I.T. since 1944, and 
played a major part in developing 
advanced analog computing facilities 
in the Dynamic Analysis and Con¬ 
trol Laboratory. 

(Continued on page 10) 



Edward N. Lorenz ’43 

Meteorology 


E. L. Mollo-Christensen 

Aeronautics 


Edwin Kuh 

Industrial Management 


W. David Kingery 

Metallurgy 


Alexander Smakula Leon Trilling John Stewart Waugh Robert C. Wood 

Electrical Engineering Aeronautics Chemistry Economics 
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Our Reproduction Papers, one of which is shown above, supply a vital element in the exciting com¬ 
plex of new machines and methods constantly emerging to speed and simplify office routine. 

FITCHBURG 

REPRODUCTION PAPERS FOR 

Diazo Coating 

Electrofax 

Facsimile 

Photocopy 

Transparentizing 

Verifax 

Xerox 


Specialization: Key to our customers' progress 


In this Age of Specialization, pre¬ 
cision in paper quality can help provide 
the competitive edge you require. 

At Fitchburg you find experienced 
research people prepared to tackle and 
solve your most complex technical 
paper problems. 

Here are production facilities de¬ 
signed and operated to deliver the 
precise quality and quantity of paper 
you demand when you need it. 


Here, from laboratory to shipping 
room, are paper specialists ready to 
help you develop and improve your 
products to meet tomorrow's com¬ 
petition. 

You will find, as our customers have 
found at the Fitchburg Paper Company, 
that no problem is too small, no prob¬ 
lem too great. 

It would pay you to talk to us. 


PLASTIC SATURATING BASE PAPERS 

Decorative Overlays 
Solid Colors 


STANDARD AND SPECIALTY 
PAPETERIES AND OFFSETS FOR 

Commercial Lithography 
Greeting Cards including 
Parchments 
Textbooks 


CONVERTING PAPERS FOR 

Box Coverings and Linings 
Gumming 

Multipart Business Forms 
Printing 

Specialty Coatings 
Surgical Applications 
Wallpapers 


DECOTONE PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Decorated Papers For: 



FITCHBURG PAPER COMPANY 


Plastic Saturating 
Flexible Packaging 
Gift Wrap 

Special Trade Marks 
Woodgrain Wallboards 
Decorated Foils and Films 
Transparentized Technical 
Papers 


Mills and Offices at Fitchburg, Massachusetts; New York Office —250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Decotone Products Division —Fitchburg and Westminster, Mass.; Decotone Central Corporation — Cleveland, Ohio 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 8) 


Sloan Fellows Professor 

Douglas M. McGregor, who liist 
came to M.I.T. as an instructor in 
1937, this year became the first oc¬ 
cupant of a new Sloan Fellows Chau- 
established by the Society of Sloan 
Fellows. 

The first Sloan Fellows Professor 
of Industrial Management is a former 
president of Antioch College and was 


The single crystal — one of nature’s most beautiful geo¬ 
metrical forms.... Here man is searching for materials of the 
future — to find answers to many of the secrets of material 
behavior. With this knowledge he will be better prepared to 
design materials with vastly superior properties ... materials 
to satisfy the urgent needs of space travel and nuclear 
energy . . . and the competitive demands of industrial society. 

Even beyond the perfection of a single crystal, with its rows 
and planes of atoms in ordered array, there is much scientific 
interest in the minute imperfections in the symmetry of the 
atomic lattice. These “errors” in symmetry cause precious 
gems to show their beautiful colors and semiconductors to 
exhibit their important electrical properties. Also, the stress- 
strain behavior of a crystal is influenced, to a marked degree, 
by the kind and number of these lattice imperfections. If we 
can better understand the mechanisms by which these “mis¬ 
takes” influence material properties, we may hold the key to 
the synthesis of new materials — materials from which we 
will fashion the tools of the future! 

Laboratory investigations of single crystals require pre¬ 
cision and ingenuity which is totally new. To assist in this 
work, we at Instron build sensitive and accurate testing in¬ 
struments suitable for a broad range of stress-strain studies. 
In other fields, Instron instruments are used to study the 
rheology of high polymers, the performance of refractory 
metals and ceramics at high temperature or the properties of 
textile materials and biological tissues, for example. 

We have reprinted many technical articles describing the 
work of outstanding men in this new technology of materials. 
If you would like to know more about the work being done 
in single crystals, or any other material, tell us your field 
of interest. We will be glad to send appropriate literature. 


Douglas M. McGregor 


the founder of the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Section of the School of Indus¬ 
trial Management at M.I.T. 

Born in Detroit in 1906, Professor 
McGregor was educated at Wayne 
University and Harvard University, 
and in addition to a distinguished 
academic career has had extensive 
experience as a consultant on indus¬ 
trial relations. He is the author of 
The Human Side of Enterprise and 
many articles on social psychology 
and its application to personnel and 
industrial administration. 


Allis Goes to NATO 

After attending commencement 
weekend festivities, Professor Wil¬ 
liam P. Allis, ’23, expected to leave 
for Paris to become assistant secre¬ 
tary general of NATO. He will be on 
leave of absence from M.I.T. for 
two years. 

His duties will include responsi¬ 
bilities for research grants in 14 
countries, directing advanced study 
institutes, and advising the Atlantic 
alliance on scientific matters. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
2503 WASHINGTON ST., CANTON. MASS. 

Electronic and Mechanical Engineers — If you are in¬ 
terested in designing instrumentation for this new and fast 
growing science, please send us your professional resume. 
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THE QUALITY LINE OF 

TOILET PARTITIONS 



Since 1931, Flush-Metal Partition Corporation 
has'worked with America’s architects 
in pioneering the design, manufacture 
and engineering of a superior line of 
toilet partitions and related products. 

Every dimension, every line, every surface, 
and particularly every piece of hardware 
has been designed and manufactured 
to assure a lifetime of service. 

Beauty, utility, dependability and quality are 
built into every product that bears the proud 
name of Flush-Metal Partition Corporation. 


FEATURES OF FLUSH-METAL 

TOILET PARTITIONS 


FI us heal Construction 
makes use of an in¬ 
ternal edge-reinforc¬ 
ing channel through 
which all hardware is 
anchored. 

Space User “L” Layouts 
provide almost twice as 
much entrance space as 
do other designs. 


Sanitary Wall Pilaster 
Design eliminates un¬ 
sanitary dirt pockets 
that form around floor 
wall pilasters. 


d Brass and Stain- 
Steel Hardware. 


Structural Floor Shoe 
of 302 (18-8) Stain¬ 
less Steel with 3 
floor fastenings. 


Continuously Welded 
Seamless Tubing and 
Wall Posts provide 
added strength. 














TECH NEWS 


for Scientists, Mathematicians 

Operations Evaluation Group 



"Operations research”—the term itself 
—has attained full status in the recently 
published Webster’s Third Interna¬ 
tional Dictionary. OEG takes particular 
pleasure in this 
recognition be¬ 
cause of our 
background as 
the oldest mili¬ 
tary operations 
research organi¬ 
zation in the 
country. 

Now when 
someone asks, 
"But what do 
you do?” we can 
refer him to 
Webster’s. 

OEG advises 
the Chief of Naval Operations and 
certain Fleet and Force commanders 
regarding operational problems suscep¬ 
tible to quanti¬ 
tative analysis. 

A recent example 
is collected under 
the title, "The 
Selection of Car¬ 
go for Air Trans¬ 
port.” Here the 
objective was to 
determine cri¬ 
teria for shipping 
the myriad re¬ 
placement parts 
stocked by the Navy’s Yokosuka 
(Japan) Supply Depot. One interesting 
discovery: Less than 1% of the line items 
account for well over half the dollar 
value of annual issues at Yokosuka. 

The more sobering content of an¬ 
other recent study can be deduced from 
its title, "The Effects of Radiation on 
Populations,” a two-part work con¬ 
sidering (1) the effects on individuals 
exposed to radiation today and (2) the 
genetic consequences for future genera¬ 
tions. One of many conclusions: The 
continued detonation of nuclear wea¬ 
pons in the stratosphere, at a 100- 
megaton-yearly rate, would result in 
reducing individual life expectancy by 
approximately 20 days. 

Assisting in the creation of a stable 
U. S. deterrent posture is one of the 
major aims of OEG’s research program. 
Permanent career positions are avail¬ 
able to scientists and mathematicians 
with advanced degrees who are inter¬ 
ested in problem-solving and want to 
contribute substantively to the national 
purpose. These positions are in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Please send your inquiry 
to the Director, Dr. Jacinto Steinhardt. 



OPERATIONS EVALUATION GROUP 

Arlington Towers, Arlington 9, Virginia 
An equal opportunity employer 


Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 10) 


Honors to Alumni 

Recipients of recent awards and 
similar distinctions have included: 

Harold S. Osborne, ’08, the Silver 
Medal Award, by the American So¬ 
ciety of Planning Officials . . . 
Earl P. Stevenson, '19, an honorary 
doctorate of engineering, by Tulane 
University... Latimer F. Hickernell, 
’22, an honorary doctor of science 
degree from Grinnell College . . . 
Roy G. Rincliffe, ’23, the Dean 
Award for community service, by 
the Philadelphia Press Association 
. . . Allan T. Gwathmey, ’28, the 
Distinguished Service Award, by the 
Virginia Section, American Chemi¬ 
cal Society; 

Albert G. H. Dietz, ’32, the John 
W. Derham Memorial Lecture 
Award, by the Plastics Institute of 
Australia . . . W. David Kingery, 
’48, Richard E. Mould, ’48, Willard 
E. Hauth, Jr., ’49, and Morris Berg, 
’53, new Fellows of the American 
Ceramic Society . . . Richmond P. 
Boyden, ’59, the Flight Test Engi¬ 
neering Fellowship, by the Institute 
of the Aerospace Sciences . . . 
Thomas A. Briner, ’61, the Lloyd 
Warren Fellowship, 49th Paris Prize 
in Architecture. 

(Continued on page 14) 



Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
10 contracts for this client 

Dependability 

We have a 44-year record for 
dependability . . . Year after 
year, over 70% of our business 
has been repeat contracts. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassed. '20, President 



Unique opportunities are available 
to qualified physicists at the 
Sperry Rand Research Center in 
Sudbury, Mass, in the following 
areas: 


plasma physics 

• Collision Processes 

• Transfer Processes 

• Ion and Electron Resonance 

• Wave Propagation in Bounded 
Plasma 

• Plasma Electron Beam Interac- . 
tion 

• Mode Coupling within and to 
Plasma 


solid state physics 

• Crystal Growth 

• Optical Studies 

• Magnetic Resonance 

• Defect Studies 

• Energy Conversion 

• Electrical Transport Studies 


Our new laboratories, located 
just 25 miles west of 
Boston, provide a basic re¬ 
search environment with 
maximum freedom to pursue 
fundamental ideas. Individ¬ 
ual achievement is recog¬ 
nized, in part, by the 
publication of papers written 
by our scientists. Excep¬ 
tional growth opportunities 
. . . professionally and fi¬ 
nancially . . . exist for all 
our members. 

Please direct your resume to: 

Mr. Frederick M. Swope, Jr., 
Dept. 304 

SPERRY RAND 

RESEARCH CENTER 
Box 400 

Sudbury, Massachusetts 

“An equal opportunity employer" 
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GUIDED 


MILWAUKEE ■ Reliability Program Engineers ■ Field Service Engi¬ 
neers ■ Electromagnetic Engineers ■ Supplier Contact Engineers 

■ Radar Systems Engineers ■ Radar Test Engineers ■ Quality Control 
Engineers/Analysts ■ Technical Writers and Editors ■ Scientific 
Programmers 

LOS ANGELES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
(Airborne Digital Computers & Advanced Inertial Guidance Systems) 

■ Development Engineers ■ R & D Engineers ■ Circuit Design Engi¬ 
neers ■ Systems Engineer 

BOSTON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY (Advanced 
Inertial Guidance Systems & Components for Future Aircraft, Bal¬ 
listic Missiles & Space Vehicles) ■ Systems Engineers & Mathema¬ 
ticians ■ Electronic Circuit Engineers ■ Physicists ■ Instrument Engi¬ 
neers ■ Electromagnetic Engineers ■ Radar Systems Engineers 


AC Spark Plug, The Electronics Division of General Motors, has 
accepted an exciting new challenge: the development and pro¬ 
duction of a navigational-guidance system for the first phase in 
NASA’s APOLLO project of manned flight to the moon. This new 
assignment is another significant step in the progress that is 
being made at AC ... progress achieved through the knowledge 
of AC’s highly skilled, highly respected staff of creative engineers. 
We suggest that you inquire about the advantages of being 
associated with our new assignment or other projects now 
underway at AC. If you have experience in any of the following 
specialties and have a B.S., M.S., or Ph. D. in Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, or Mathematics, send 
your resume to G. F. Raasch, Dir. of Scientific and Professional 
Employment, AC Spark Plug Div., Dept. 5753D, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


AC SPARK PLUG <§}> THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 

MILWAUKEE • LOS ANGELES • BOSTON • FLINT An Equal Opportunity Employer 

AChiever Inertial Guidance for the TITAN II, THOR, and MACE/Bombing Navigation Systems Integrator for the B-52(C&D)/POLARIS Gyros and Accelerometers/ALRI 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 12) 

New Posts 

Named in the news of promotions, 
elections, and appointments recent¬ 
ly were: 

Archie P. Cochran, ’20, as Chair¬ 
man, Anaconda Aluminum Com¬ 
pany . . . Philip M. Alden, ’22, as 
Chairman, Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau . . . Allan H. Kidder, ’22, 
as Chairman, Engineering Founda¬ 
tion . . . Samuel M. Seegal, ’22, as 
a Director, National Council on the 
Aging; 

Chaplin Tyler, ’23, as a Director, 
Delaware Investment Company, 
Inc. . . . Clarke Williams, ’24, as 
Deputy Director, Brookhaven Na¬ 
tional Laboratory . . . James H. 
Howard, ’25, and Donald A. Hur¬ 
ler, ’46, as Vice-presidents, Stand- 
ard-Thomson Corporation . . . 
James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, as a Trus¬ 
tee, Mount Holyoke College; 

Harold W. Fisher, ’27, and Emilio 
G. Collado, ’31, as Vice-presidents, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jer¬ 
sey) . . . Bene dido B. Padilla, 


’27, as Acting Chairman, Philippine 
Tobacco Board . . . John Stack, 
’28, as Vice-president and Director 
of Engineering, Republic Aviation 
Corporation . . . Archibald W. Ad¬ 
kins, ’29, as Technical Director, 
Engineering Mechanics Department, 
Dynatech Corporation . . . How¬ 
ard L. Richardson, ’31, as a Direc¬ 
tor, Burndy Corporation . . . Mor- 
ley G. Taylor, ’31, as President, Ca¬ 
nadian International Power Com¬ 
pany, Ltd.; 

Hollinshead T. Martin, ’33, as 
Vice-president, Signode Steel Strap¬ 
ping Company . . . the Honour¬ 
able Robert H. Winters, P.C., ’33, 
as a Director, Algoma Steel Cor¬ 
poration . . . H. Neal Karr, ’34, as 
a Director, The Singer Manufactur¬ 
ing Company . . . John Ayer, ’36, 
as Vice president, Operations, Den¬ 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
. . . Norman A. Copeland, ’36, as 
Director of Research and Develop¬ 
ment, Du Pont Film Department; 

Kenneth G. McKay, ’41, as Ex¬ 
ecutive Vice-president, Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories . . . Lloyd W. 
Hartman, Jr., ’48, as President, Lake 
Central Airlines . . . Lowell S. 


Bensky, ’50, as President, Rese En¬ 
gineering, Inc. . . . Melvin J. Gard¬ 
ner, ’50, as a Director, The Arwood 
Corporation . . . Kenneth G. 
Harms, ’51, as Vice-president, En¬ 
gineering, Polymer Processes, Inc. 
. . . Charles K. Schramm, Jr., ’51, 
as Vice-president, Colloids, Inc. 
. . . James H. Howard, Jr., ’53, 
as Vice-president, Andruss-Peskin 
Corporation. 

Advanced Research Head 

Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Profes¬ 
sor of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
at M.I.T., has been appointed to 
succeed Ira H. Abbott, ’29, as di¬ 
rector of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s Office of 
Advanced Research and Technol¬ 
ogy. 

Professor Bisplinghoff will be con¬ 
cerned with the engines, fuels, guid¬ 
ance and communications systems 
used in space research in future 
decades. He has been a member of 
the Institute’s Faculty for the last 
16 years, and previously served the 
Department of Defense and NASA’s 
predecessor. 

(Continued on page 16) 



PETER GRAY CORPORATION 

284 THIRD STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 42, MASSACHUSETTS 


The International 
Standard 
of Excellence 


H1GGII1S INh CO. IISC. BROOKLYN.NEW VOHh 


ADVANCED PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 

//*\% ENCLOSURES 

\ / deep drawing 

STAMPING 

FORMING 

"$ 7FINISHING 
IN ALL METALS 


• DESIGNERS 

• ENGINEERS 

• MANUFACTURERS 


NEW INKS for 
new surfaces 


FROM TOOLING 
TO END PRODUCT 


S The new Mylar, Acetate and Vinyl 
drafting surfaces demand new 
types of drawing inks. Higgins has 
met this problem with two new 
India inks designed just for plastic 
and water-repellent surfaces: 
HICCIKS NON-WA TERPROOF BLACK (Rid Cirton) 
HICCIKS WATERPROOF PLASTICS BLACK (Blut Cirton) 
Both inks have the built-in surface tension and 
capillarity to flow freely and keep definition of 
form when used with any drafting instrument. 
This includes lettering instruments and techni¬ 
cal fountain pens. Get your supply today. 


ROBERT TONON '22 PRES 
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MARTIN moves ahead in MARYLAND 


The Martin Company, Aerospace Division of 
Martin Marietta Corporation, has openings for 
qualified graduate engineers and scientists in the 
fields of advanced space systems, electronic 
systems and products, and nucleonics. 

With our extensive experience in these fields and 
with our highly skilled technological and scientific 
personnel, we are rapidly moving ahead on our 
scientific and classified projects at our Baltimore 
location. 


Some of the assignments with Martin in Baltimore are 
in the following areas: 

SPACE SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Aero-Physics 
Servo-Analysis 
Automatic Control Systems 
Celestial and Orbital 
Mechanics 

Radiation Heat Transfer 
Rocket Propulsion Analysis 
Elevated Temperature 
Structural Analysis 


Ablation Materials 
Engineering 
Reliability Engineering 
Telemetry-Data Handling 
Systems 

Communications Systems 
Guidance and Navigation 
Systems 

Launch & Control Systems 


As these programs increase—both in scope and 
in number—we need additional top-level scien¬ 
tists and engineers. 

There are immediate openings for qualified appli¬ 
cants. Many of these openings are at the super¬ 
visory and senior technical level and many require 
advanced degrees. 


Write: 

giving brief outline 
of your education and 
experience to: 


ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 
AND PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ASW 

Guidance and Navigation 
Microwave 
Reconnaissance 
Command and Control 


Infrared 
Human Factors 
Solid State Circuitry 
Modern Packaging 
Data Processing 


NUCLEAR DIVISION 


Energy Conversion 
Compact Reactors 
Shielding Analysis 
Nuclear Rocketry 
Plasma Physics 
Hazards Analysis 


Radiation Effects 

Metallurgy 

Solid State Physics 

Radiochemistry 

Facilities Design 

Marketing 


Magnetohydrodynamics 


MR. J.w. perry MARTIN Company 

Manager, Professional Employment, A ace Division of 

Dept. T-10 ^ 

AM#77VJV MARIETTA 

BALTIMORE 3 , MARYLAND 

an equal opportunity employer 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 14) 

Physics Department Head 

Professor William W. Buechner, 
'35, Acting Head of the Department 
of Physics, was appointed this spring 
to succeed Professor Nathaniel H. 
Frank, ’23, as its Head. 

Professor Frank will continue the 
work in which he is now engaged in 
the Science Teaching Center and be 
available to assist other science de¬ 
partments in similar work. 

Professor Buechner has been con¬ 
tinuously associated with the De¬ 
partment since 1935 and has worked 
for many years with Professor Rob¬ 
ert J. Van de Graaff. 

Joint Appointment 

Professor Jacob P. Den Hartog, a 
leading authority on applied me¬ 
chanics and former Head of the De¬ 
partment of Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, has accepted a joint appoint¬ 
ment as professor of mechanical en¬ 
gineering in both the Departments of 
Naval Architecture and Marine En¬ 
gineering and that of Mechanical 
Engineering. Professor Den Hartog 


has been contributing to the aca¬ 
demic program of the Department 
of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering for some time. 

Graduate Housemaster 

Having reached the age of manda¬ 
tory retirement, Associate Professor 
Emeritus Avery A. Ashdown, ’24, 
has relinquished his official Institute 
duties and has been succeeded as 
resident master of the Graduate 
House by Professor Francis Bitter. 

Professor Ashdown taught in the 
Department of Chemistry from 1925 
to 1957, has served as secretary of 
the M.I.T. Society of Arts since 
1940, and became the Institute’s 
first housemaster in 1933. 

Mr. Murphy Hailed 

There is scarcely anyone at M.I.T. 
who has not in some way been a 
beneficiary of the generous spirit of 
James N. Murphy, Manager of 
Kresge Auditorium since 1955, 
President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, ob¬ 
served at this year’s student awards 
convocation. Mr. Murphy was given 
a check and silver tray, and thus 
became the first employee so honored 
at a student convocation. 


Teaching Awards 

Six members of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering at M.I.T. re¬ 
ceived awards for “excellence in 
teaching” at a dinner given to honor 
Professor Carlton E. Tucker, ’18, on 
his retirement this year. Four 
awards, provided by a grant from 
the Television Shares Management 
Corporation, went to Richard J. 
Briggs, ’59, Robert S. Cooper, Jo¬ 
seph L. Hall, 2d, ’58, and J. William 
Poduska, ’59. Carlton E. Tucker 
Awards went to John S. MacDonald, 
’61, and Thomas G. Kincaid, ’61. 

General Electric Awards 

The M.I.T. Department of Nuclear 
Engineering made five new General 
Electric Awards this year in recogni¬ 
tion of outstanding work by its re¬ 
search and teaching assistants. 

George C. Theodoridis and Carlos 
S. Ribbeck were honored for excel¬ 
lence in teaching; Lucien J. Dona- 
dieu, ’56, for work in developing 
large superconducting magnet sys¬ 
tems; John M. Neill, ’61, for gamma- 
ray spectrometry research; and Rich¬ 
ard E. Skavdahl, ’56, for research on 
ruthenium solvent extraction. 

(Continued on page 58) 


better "P<zc& 

TOUCH-BUTTON ELECTRIC TAPE MACHINES 



2,000 shippers last year said “yes” to the 
best product protection possible. Better Pack 
555 with Reinforced Gummed Tape. 


'%0iafr-O-'?fCcLtCc 



Touch-button wrapping and sealing saves 
many motions (up to 33%), saves wrapping 
material (up to 25%). Fatigue is reduced. 



r e$./#c. 

CONN. 

For 40 years, the world's foremost specialists in the manufacture of tape sealing equipment 
THEODORE H. KRUEGER '14 


SAFEST CLOSURES FOR BETTER CUSTOMER SERVICE 
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WE WANT ENGINEERS 
WHO ARE STALLED 

on that sub-supervisory plateau 


Moving upwards in industry can be an erratic 
and chancy process. Advancement during your 
first few years may indeed be rapid and promis¬ 
ing, but when you reach that first sub-super¬ 
visory plateau, your continued advancement 
may depend upon getting a "break,” the same 
"break” that a number of others may also be 
waiting for. This is the time to consider your 
course of action if you, for one reason or 
another, do not appear likely to get this break. 

We are offering you the opportunity to 
make a break for yourself before you be¬ 
come rutted or taken for granted. We are 
offering recent graduate engineers—aero¬ 
nautical, electrical, electronic, mechanical, 
chemical, and aerospace—with one to 
three years experience the opportunity to 
join a proven career development program 
for advancement to the $9,000 level within 
six months to 3 years depending on your 
experience. 

"We” are the many facets of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, the organization 
within the civilian Navy that is responsible for 
creating a vast array of subsurface, surface, air 
and space weapons—combining the original 
functions of naval ordnance and aeronautics. 

Because the Naval establishment maintains 
direct control over the design, development, 
test and evaluation of all its programs, 
BuWeaps engineers are given far greater re¬ 
sponsibilities across a broad spectrum of activi¬ 
ties than can be achieved anywhere else. In 


this, the supposed "Age of Specialization,” the 
BuWeaps engineer may become involved in the 
design, management, procurement administra¬ 
tion and advance planning for as many as 
seven or eight unrelated programs. 

We would like to talk to you about 
broadening your professional capabilities 
and increasing your management expe¬ 
rience. If selected for this management 
program, you will be given a variety of on- 
the-job training and assignments under 
individual guidance until you have ac¬ 
quired the breadth of knowledge required 
for advancement to GS-12 ($8,955 and up). 
You should be able to do this within three 
years—less if your experience and abilities 
warrant. 

At this point, a great many doors will 
open to you, rather than just one. 

But before you reach this level, and as soon 
as you join this Program, you are entitled to all 
the benefits of Career Civil Service. This means 
3 weeks paid vacation (4 weeks after three 
years), 8 paid holidays and 13 days sick leave 
each year, partly-paid group life and medical 
insurance, unusually attractive retirement poli¬ 
cies . . . and the time off, encouragement 
and financial help to take job-related 
graduate courses given right at Naval 
headquarters, and at local universities. 

To get full details on this outstanding man¬ 
agement development program, get in touch 
with Harvey Jackson, Personnel Coordinator. 


Bureau of Naval Weapons 


Munitions Building, Room 2206 • Washington 25, D.C. 


iuly, 1962 
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For Challenging Opportunities 

in 

Engineering ■ Research • Management 



RECREATION 

Serving leisure time needs of America and the free world 
through: Brunswick bowling equipment and accesso¬ 
ries; MacGregor, Union Hardware and Red Head sporting 
goods; Zebco fishing rods and reels; Larson, Owens, and 
Cutter fibreglass boats; Owens yachts; and Mercury 
outboard motors. 


HEALTH 


Helping to meet world health needs through the manu¬ 
facture and distribution of Aloe equipment and supplies 
for physicians, hospitals, and scientific laboratories; 
Roehr disposable, sterile hypodermic needles and syr¬ 
inges; Sheridan catheters and plastic tubing. 

EDUCATION 

Brunswick has pioneered new functional concepts in 
high-quality classroom furniture and gymnasium equip¬ 
ment to keep pace with the nation’s expanding educa¬ 
tional requirements. 

DEFENSE 

Brunswick contributes to vital national de 
fense programs through design, develop 
ment, and manufacture of metal and plastic 
component parts for the aero-space industry 



For information about career opportunities 
write: Corporate Director of Recruiting 

GENERAL OFFICES: 623 S. WABASH/CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Highest efficiency and top performance are the reasons 
why more McQuay Hi-F coils are used to solve unusual 
heat transfer problems than any other brand. It is not 
surprising. The famous rippled fin (with full fin collars) 
and staggered tube construction of McQuay Hi-F coils 
provides maximum heat transfer, greater strength and the 
longest trouble-free performance. McQuay Hi-F coils are 
available in the widest range of materials including copper, 
aluminum, stainless steel, steel, admiralty metal, monel, 
nickel and red brass. Hi-F coils are supplied in one or more 


rows deep, one to 15 fins per inch, and with 5/16", 3/8", 
1/2", 5/8", and 1" tube diameters for steam, hot water, 
chilled water, direct expansion, or special fluids and atmos¬ 
pheres. For the fabrication of coils for special applications, 
from research through engineering to precise, quality- 
controlled production, McQuay has more coil experience 
than anyone in the industry. For the benefit of that ex¬ 
perience, see your McQuay representative ... or write to 
McQuay, Inc., 1601 Broadway N.E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota, for more information. 


FOR EVERY HEATING AND COOLING APPLICATION 



UAUTY 


EANS 


AIR CONDITIONING • HEATING * REFRIGERATION 


Water 


Steam Coil 































M. I.T Honor Roll 

AT AEROSPACE CORPORATION 

There are now fifty-two M. I. T. alumni among the highly skilled and strongly motivated 
scientists and engineers who have joined Aerospace Corporation. 


W. W. Baldwin, 1939 
A. R. Blackwell, 1951 
A. J. Boardman, 1955 
P. B. Bos, 1954 
W. B. Brewer, Jr., 1940 
R. W. Bruce, 1957 
A. B. Chatfield, 1951 

G. W. Coleman, 1947 
W.J. Cope, 1934 

R. M. Copsey. 1944 
D.M.Dix, 1955 
C. Downing. 1953 
M. Drubin. 1950 

H. E. Eley, 1949 
M. Epstein, 1953 
J. A. Feyk, 1950 
G. B. Fox. 1954 


V. C. Frost, 1937 

I. A. Getting, 1933 
N. A. Gokcen, 1951 
E. A. Goldberg, 1956 
R. G. Graham, 1961 

A. D. Halenbeck, 1949 
H. A. Lang, 1942 

E. M. Lassiter, 1958 

F. C. Loesch, 1946 

W, H. Loh, 1944 
D. E. Long, 1951 

D. MacPherson, 1956 
H. G. Maier, 1946 
R. W. Mascolo, 1951 

J. S. Meditch, 1957 
P. H. Metzger, 1958 
J. E. Pierson, 1949 
R. S. Robins, 1949 


L. M. Saslow, 1960 
P. R. Schultz, 1956 

R. B. Solo, 1958 

J, D. Sorrels, 1950 
A. N. Spector, 1954 
A. M. Stein, 1952 

T. Strand, 1947 
H. C. Taylor II, 1954 

L. J. Tedeschi, 1951 

S. M. Tennant, 1950 

G. J. Todd, 1951 

E. R. Toporeck, 1931 

K. Walker, Jr., 1952 
C.J. Wang, 1946 

H. K. Weiss, 1937 

M. T. Weiss, 1947 

W. J. Wollenberg, 1952 


These men take an active part in Aerospace Corporation's contribution to the development of advanced 
ballistic missile, space and re-entry systems. Their assignments include advanced planning, general 
systems engineering and technical direction, and experimental and theoretical research. § In expanding 
its technical staff to meet growing requirements. Aerospace Corporation seeks more unusually able 
scientists and engineers. Immediate positions are available for men with backgrounds in mathematics 
engineering, physics, and chemistry. They are invited to contact Aerospace Corporation, an equal 
opportunity employer by writing to Mr. Charles Lodwick, Suite Two, P. O. Box 95081, Los Angeles 
45, California, or Mr. Irving Meisner (VOlunteer 2-7630), 1776 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington, Mass. 



AEROSPACE 

CORPORATION 


Organized in the public interest and dedicated to providing objective leadership in the advancement and application of space science and technology for the United States Government 
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It’s great to work 
for a leader 

by 



“American Oil is always on the lookout for good 
ideas. When an idea of mine has merit, my 
superiors are quick to recognize it and give credit 
where it is due.” 

Joe Clevenger, 23-year-old mechanical engineer, 
is currently engaged in maximum severity quali¬ 
fications tests of motor oils for automobiles. After 
he was graduated from the University of Illinois 
he chose American Oil Company because it 
offered unlimited opportunity to further his 
automotive research interest. 

There are many important and interesting 
opportunities for bright young scientists like Joe 
Clevenger at American Oil. American Oil offers 
challenging careers for a wide variety of technical 
specialists, including: Chemists—analytical, 
electrochemical, inorganic, physical, polymer, 
organic, and agricultural; Engineers—chemical, 
mechanical, metallurgical, and plastics; Masters 
in Business Administration with an engineering 
(preferably chemical) or science background; 
Mathematicians; Physicists. 

For further details concerning your future in 
the American Oil Research and Development 
Department, write to: D. G. Schroeter, American 
Oil Company, P. O. Box 431, Whiting, Indiana. 


IN ADDITION TO FAR-REACHING PROGRAMS INVOLVING FUELS, 
LUBRICANTS AND PETROCHEMICALS, AMERICAN OIL AND ITS 
ASSOCIATE COMPANY, AMOCO CHEMICALS, ARE ENGAGED IN 
SUCH DIVERSIFIED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS AS: 
New and unusual polymers and plastics • Organic ions under electron 
impact • Radiation-induced reactions • Physiochemical nature of 
catalysts • Fuel cells • Novel separations by gas chromatography • 
Application of computers to complex technical problems • Synthesis 
and potential applications for aromatic acids • Combustion phenomena 
• Solid propellants for use with missiles • Design and economics: 
new uses for present products, new products, new processes • Cor¬ 
rosion mechanisms • Development of new types of surface coatings. 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
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Said Isaac Newton: 

"Every particle of matter attracts every other particle with a force directly proportional to the product 
of their masses and inversely proportional to the square of the distances between them." 

Until recently, the thrust which propelled rocket vehicles into their coast stage, prior to orbiting, was provided by booster 
stages. The fuel carried by the satellite stage was used only to inject itself into orbit. 

Now, however, a scientist at Lockheed Missiles & Space Company has evolved a Dual Burning Propulsion System which 
allows higher orbits and heavier payloads. With this system, the satellite vehicle fires immediately after the late booster 
stage burns out, thus augmenting the begin-coast speed. Later the satellite stage is re-started to provide orbit injection. 

An even more recent development by Lockheed is a triple-burning satellite stage. This will permit a precise 24-hour 
equatorial orbit, even though the vehicle is launched a considerable distance from the equator. 

These principles have substantially increased the altitude and payload of Lockheed’s agena Satellite series. As Systems 
Manager for these programs and for the polaris fbm, Lockheed is pursuing even more advanced research and development 
projects. As a result, there are ever-widening opportunities for creative engineers and scientists in their chosen fields. 

Why not investigate future possibilities at Lockheed? Write Research and Development Staff, Dept. M-15B, 599 North 
Mathilda Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. U.S. citizenship or existing Department of Defense industrial security clearance required. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


LOCKHJEz ED missiles & space company 

A GROUP DIVISION OF LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Systems Manager for the Navy polaris fbm and the agena vehicle in various Air Force Satellite 
programs. Other current projects include such NASA programs as the OGO, ECHO, and nimbus. 

SUNNYVALE. PALO ALTO. VAN NUYS. SANTA CRUZ. SANTA MARIA. CALIFORNIA • CAPE CANAVERAL. FLORIDA • HAWAII 
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Science and Technology 
In Modern Perspective 


by the Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 

President of the University of Notre Dame 

T he greatest temptation facing a commencement 
speaker at M.I.T. is to tell you what you want to 
hear and probably believe: that in a world deeply com¬ 
mitted to science and technology you have completed 
an education that assures you of great success. I trust 
that there have been enough recruiters here during re¬ 
cent months to sing this song, so I shall spare you an¬ 
other rendition. Besides, it is somewhat of a siren song, 
because what it says is only half true, if that much. 
The truth, I think, hinges on the meaning of success. 

A lesser temptation would be for me to recount what 
a mess the world is in, and how eagerly the world be¬ 
yond needs and awaits you to save it. The only prob¬ 
lem with this approach is that unless you really under¬ 
stand the true dimensions of the mess, and what is 
causing it, you are likely to go forth and make the 
world yet messier. 

Suppose rather than telling you something, which you 
might not believe anyway, I ask you a few questions 
mainly relating to science and technology in modern 
perspective. There ought to be some ground rules for 
these questions, however, since otherwise I have you at 
a disadvantage. Let us say that the questions should 
be relevant to the world, or better, relevant to the life 
for which you have been preparing yourself, and that 
I, too, should commit myself to a few answers so that 
you may agree or disagree with me as you answer the 
questions for yourselves. This is in the academic tradi¬ 
tion, and fair game. 

First question: Are science and technology a blessing 
or a curse in today’s world? I suspect most of you would 
answer, “A blessing.” That had better be your answer 
if you expect to be Alumni of this institution in good 
standing. If you do say simply this, however, I disagree 
with you, and I shall tell you why. 

Most briefly, may I say that science and technology 
are in themselves neither a blessing nor a curse, al¬ 
though, in fact, they are a bit of both and may be 
either depending upon how they are actually used. Sci¬ 
ence and technology are in themselves neutral, neither 


Are they a blessing or curse? Overemphasized 
in the world today? Couldn’t scientists and 
engineers manage the world better than its 
current leaders? What do you want from life? 
... The 1962 Commencement Address at 
M.I.T. 


good nor bad. Most simply, they represent two great 
realities: knowledge and power. Insofar as you have 
become competent in science and technology, you pos¬ 
sess this knowledge and this power. It is yours to use 
or abuse, as are all other forms of knowledge and 
power. 

Herein lies the true meaning of science and tech¬ 
nology as a blessing or a curse in our day. It is not the 
quality of our science and technology that really an¬ 
swers this first question, but the quality of our scientists 
and engineers, as persons. It is mainly persons who 
give a moral quality to things, who bless or curse, who 
do good or evil, with the means available. 

Second question: Are science and technology the 
greatest forms of knowledge and power in the world 
today? I do not know you well enough to suppose your 
answer to this question, but may I say that many in 
today’s world would answer simply, “Yes.” I dislike be¬ 
ing disagreeable, but with those who answer thus, I 
again disagree. And this is why. 

Science is knowledge of the physical world, of those 
things which are sensibly observable, or measurable, 
capable of being conceptualized in mathematical for¬ 
mulae, submitted to hypothesis and verification. The 
power of science and technology is physical power, awe¬ 
some, yes, if seen internally as fission or fusion in the 
heart of the atom, or externally in the brilliance of a 
super nova. One can well respect and reverence this 
knowledge and this power. Science and technology rep¬ 
resent the really obvious new frontier in our day, they 
command and fashion most of our resources, they man 
our front-line defenses, they produce the affluent so¬ 
ciety, they attract the majority of our most brilliant 
people, they spark the revolution of rising expectations 
around the world. 

One can say all of this and yet not admit that sci¬ 
ence and technology are the greatest forms of knowl¬ 
edge and power in our day. To disagree, one need 
only believe that there are realities that transcend the 
physical order. If one says this, he also says that there 
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FATHER HESBURGH was introduced to M.I.T.’s 
Class of 1962 as “a many-faceted man.” He became 
the University of Notre Dame’s president in 1952 at 
the age of 35, is a member of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights and the National Science Board, and is the 
Vatican’s permanent representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Born in Syracuse, N.Y., he studied at Notre Dame, 
the Gregorian University in Rome and the Catholic 
University of A merica, and was ordained a priest of the 
Congregation of Holy Cross in 1943. He is a trustee of 
the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and was president last 
year of the Association of American Colleges. He is 
the author of Patterns for Educational Growth, and a 
widely used college text, God and the World of Man, 
has been active in numerous educational organizations, 
and holds honorary degrees from Columbia, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, and many other schools, 


are limitations to knowledge and power of a physical 
order, that indeed this knowledge and power need 
something outside and beyond themselves for their true 
meaning and direction in the total life of mankind. 
This proposition was stated very simply ages ago. I 
cannot improve on the statement: man does not live 
by bread alone. 

In saying this, one need not denigrate science and 
technology. It is not a question of either-or, but of 
both-and. It is a matter of proportion, of total mean¬ 
ing. Man does need bread, too. 

Third question: In view of the foregoing, are science 
and technology overemphasized in the world today? 
If you have been with me thus far, you might be in¬ 
clined to utter a cautious and qualified, “Yes,” but even 
then I would disagree. I am not for less science and tech¬ 
nology, but more. However, this “more” must be qual¬ 
ified. It is not necessarily more of the same. I will 
agree that in our own country we have, thanks to 
science and technology, created the highest standard of 
living yet known to mankind: better food, better hous¬ 
ing, better clothing, better communications and trans¬ 
portation, better medicine and better life expectancy. 
Is this bad? Of course not. But it is not automatically 
good either. We have spoken here of material bene¬ 
fits—and these alone do not make the life of man 
good. The worst gangster may enjoy a ranch house, 
air-conditioning, good food and drink, a Cadillac, a 
private airplane, the best medical care that money can 
buy, and a long life, too. 

When I say more science and technology, I am not 
thinking of more luxurious living conditions for Ameri¬ 
cans of every and any quality. I am thinking of the 
broader context of the world in which never before 
have so many millions of people been more poorly 
housed, or fed, or clothed. Never before have there 
been more illiterates, more infant deaths, or more peo¬ 
ple with frustrated hopes for a better life. More science 
and technology does indeed have an answer for all 
of these very real human problems, but the answers 
will only come if scientists and engineers put their 
science and technology to work in the true service of 
mankind everywhere, to respond to real human needs 
rather than pampering imagined wants, piling luxury 
upon luxury, and convenience upon convenience. 

Personally, I am not interested in better dog food 
when people are hungry. I spoke earlier of proportion. 
Even in the material order, proportion plays an impor¬ 
tant role. I have seen people dying on the streets of 
Calcutta; I have seen hungry refugee children on the 
sampans and in the shacks of Hong Kong; I have seen 
unnecessary disease in Uganda, in Pakistan, in Brazil 
and Chile. I have sensed the hopelessness of many 
of the 900,000,000 illiterates of this world. Against this 
background, I am slightly nauseated when I see sci¬ 
ence and technology dedicated to trivial purposes like 
better deodorants and better detergents, better cosmetics 
and more aesthetic telephones, better garden sprinklers 
and better remote control of wrestling and horse operas 
on television. If this is the overemphasis spoken of, of 
course we have too much, but how can this knowledge 
and power be overemphasized if it is directed against 
man’s ancient enemies of hunger, disease, illness, and 
ignorance? In a world largely frustrated, we cannot be 
against that which brings great hope. 
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It is not really science and technology we speak of, 
but the forces that motivate their use for trivial or 
meaningful purpose in our day. And again, we speak 
of a personal equation, of the inner values that lead a 
scientist or engineer to use his knowledge and his power 
for noble or trivial ends. The trivial use of science and 
technology may mean a great personal profit to the 
scientist or engineer; the noble is rarely profitable. But 
this is only to say again that there is indeed a higher 
order of values that makes science and technology 
meaningful, and that these values reside not in science 
and technology, but in the person of the scientist or 
engineer. He alone confers human nobility upon his 
knowledge and his power. With highly motivated and 
dedicated scientists and engineers, the knowledge and 
power of science and technology will always be a bless¬ 
ing to mankind; indeed in our day, they may help 
create a physical situation in which human dignity can 
finally flower all around the world. But in the hands of 
those to whom knowledge is a means of personal sel¬ 
fish profit, and power a raw edge for creating fear of 
utter destruction and conquest of the world to slavery, 
science and technology can well become a curse. In any 
event, man makes the difference for man alone of God’s 
creatures is free to reproduce beauty, order, and jus¬ 
tice in this world—or ugliness, disorder, and grinding 
injustices. Science and technology are powerful means 
to either purpose. In a free world, it is man, the scien¬ 
tist or engineer, who makes the choice of goals for 
science and technology in our day. 

Fourth question: Wouldn't the world really he a bet¬ 
ter place if we could replace the current leadership — 
the politicians, the philosophers, the lawyers, the hu¬ 
manists, and the theologians—with scientists and engi¬ 
neers? I am sure that this question, on the surface, 
sounds somewhat preposterous to you, but there are 
scientists who do profess to have an answer for every¬ 
thing, who have been disillusioned by political and 
legal forces in our day, who often feel unduly inhibited 
by philosophy and theology, who legitimately bristle 
when they are portrayed by the humanists as the new 
savages, bringing the world to the brink of destruction. 

One might make the point that these others, the non¬ 
scientists acted mighty selfish themselves when they 
had their day of ascendancy. I must resort to some 
oversimplification here, but 1 think the main point at 
issue will be evident to you. The Greeks in their day 
reduced all knowledge to philosophy: a remnant of 
this remains as many scientists today receive Ph.D’s— 
doctors of philosophy. The Romans brought our civi¬ 
lization a heritage of law and political order. Many of 
our current legal principles were formulated long ago 
in the Code of Justinian, when science was fairly primi¬ 
tive. Renaissance man almost worshiped the arts. Sci¬ 
ence was simply a liberal art in those days. In medieval 
times, theological synthesis was in highest vogue. The 
earliest universities turned ’round about the faculty of 
theology. The queen of the sciences was theology’s 
most cherished title. None of you would have had then, 
the ascendancy you enjoy today. In fact, the explosive 
beginnings of science and technology were most often 
met with resistance and misunderstanding. 

Would it be any surprise then if history were to re¬ 
peat itself, if you who hold the ascendancy today were 
to claim as your exclusive right the center of the stage, 


as the philosophers, the lawyers, the humanists, and 
the theologians did in their day? Would it be incom¬ 
prehensible if scientists and engineers were to claim 
today that they, with their revolutionary new knowledge 
and power, could do a better job of running the world 
than those who preceded them in man’s long history 
of intellectual development? I grant you that the temp¬ 
tation is there, and very real. There is historical prece¬ 
dent for those who would answer my latest question 
in the affirmative and claim exclusive leadership today 
for scientists and engineers as the best the world may 
expect and need. 

I could readily understand this stance, but again, in 
disagreeing with this position, I would only underline 
one perceptive statement: that those who are merely 
children of their day, who do not understand history, 
condemn themselves to repeat all the human errors 
of the past. I have commented amply on the modern 
world’s need for science and technology, but have al¬ 
ways reiterated the need for other values if this new 
knowledge and power are not to be perverted in our 
day, to man’s great loss, indeed, possibly to his utter 
destruction. I have no argument against the enthusi¬ 
asm and zeal you have for science and technology— 
indeed I share it with a great and abiding new hope. 
But man does have other needs. There are other legiti¬ 
mate and very important areas of knowledge and 
power, and frankly some of them are ultimately much 
more important to man than science and technology. 
Indeed, science and technology cannot have their 
true human meaning and direction without reference 
to this total world of human spirit. 

What is really needed today is not exclusivity of 
knowledge, but a deeper unity of all knowledge, past, 
present, and yet to come. Each kind of knowledge, 
scientific, humanistic, philosophical, and theological, has 
its proper sphere, its proper method of learning and 
knowing, its innate limitations, too. And each kind of 
knowledge bears some relation to man’s nature and des¬ 
tiny, some service to offer to man and to the God who 
made man to know, to love, and to be happy in the 
knowledge of all that is true, and in the love of all 
that is beautiful and good. 

It is true that man’s intellectual history up to now 
has represented a long series of abortive efforts to es¬ 
tablish an unwarranted hegemony for this or that kind 
of knowledge. In our day, you who represent that which 
is best in science and technology have the unique oppor¬ 
tunity of changing this unhealthy historical trend. I 
cannot imagine this happening in our day unless you 
possess some deep conviction to see that it does hap¬ 
pen, especially in your own intellectual and profes¬ 
sional life. It is most probably you who must take the 
lead in becoming humanists, jurists, philosophers, yes 
theologians, too. It is you who must begin to repeat 
with Terence: nothing human is alien to me: no human 
insight, no human misery, no human beauty, no hu¬ 
man knowledge, no human anguish, no human value, 
no human hunger. Anything less than this leads to a 
truncated or sterile life, a life without fullest meaning 
and direction and depth. 

It is meaningless and futile, for example, to labor for 
better communications without being interested and 
concerned about what is being communicated, to make 
abundance of food available in one corner of the world 
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for storage while countless millions go hungry, to make 
quantum advances in the speed of transportation with¬ 
out ever asking yourselves: Why am I here and where 
am I going? All of these questions and concerns relate 
not to the quality of things, but to the quality of per¬ 
sons. Any person, whatever his talent or skill or com¬ 
petence, who does not seek wise answers to these 
broader human questions, is unfit for significant leader¬ 
ship in human affairs. He is at best an anchorless ma¬ 
nipulator, at worst a menace. 

To return to our specific question: May I now an¬ 
swer—scientists and engineers who are only scientists 
and engineers and nothing else should have exclusive 
leadership in the world today only if man has only 
material needs, only if he has a purely temporal des¬ 
tiny, only if he is not a person capable of wider ranges 
of knowledge and power, only if a transcendent moral 
order does not exist in the universe, only if people can 
be manipulated like things, not possessing inalienable 
spiritual rights as persons created in the image and like¬ 
ness of God. What I have just described is, of course, 
the world view of the Communists. It is not illogical 
that their educational system, from top to bottom, is 
rather totally dedicated to the almost exclusive produc¬ 
tion of scientists and engineers, who are this and little 
else. 

If we believe differently, should we ask that scien¬ 
tists and engineers abdicate world leadership and con¬ 
fine themselves to the area of science and technology? 
By no means. One might as well ask that parents 
forget their children, or that the artist disown the work 
of his hands. Such is the significance of the knowledge 
and power of science and technology today that the 
scientists and engineers would indeed be immoral to 
be unconcerned with the consequences of their work. 
As Oppenheimer remarked after Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki: “The scientist has now known sin.” The only 


point I have been making is this: you should be con¬ 
cerned, you should indeed lead, but the beginning of sig¬ 
nificant human leadership involves a deep respect for 
the totality of man’s intellectual and moral heritage, 
and active cultivation of the wide areas of wisdom 
above and beyond your science and technology. 

I grant you that many humanists, jurists, philoso¬ 
phers, and theologians are illiterate in the vast and 
growing area of modern science and technology. Their 
illiteracy in your area is no argument for your illiter¬ 
acy in their field. 1 am not excusing them; I am only 
trying to make the centrality of your position in the 
world today more fruitful, more meaningful, more sig¬ 
nificant in its total effect. I believe it was with all of 
this in mind that your Alma Mater has lately opened 
its doors to so many significant areas of knowledge be¬ 
yond the realms of science and technology. I like to be¬ 
lieve, immodestly to be sure, that my presence here 
today is an expression of this same concern. Since you 
have borne with me thus far, may 1 direct one final 
and most personal question to each of you. It is in a 
very true sense, the most important question of all. It 
has to do with you, not specifically as a scientist or en¬ 
gineer, but as a person. 

Last question: What do you want from life? There 
are many who would answer for you. First the obvious 
answers from Madison Avenue, which I trust you do 
not take too seriously, the trappings of the affluent so¬ 
ciety: food and drink, martinis and charcoal-broiled 
steaks from your very own backyard grill; the status 
symbols: house, sports cars, vacation spots, clothes, 
gadgets, hobbies, and the money to make all of these 
possible. Material security and success, pleasure and 
ease, fun and games, so the litany goes. Fortunately, 
there is enough spiritual adventure in science, enough 
hard and rigorously dedicated work involved in tech¬ 
nology, to insulate you somewhat against these more 
infantile answers to what makes life worth living. There 
is nothing wrong, of course, in the material amenities 
of our day. But to make their acquisition and enjoy¬ 
ment the end all of human existence is a folly worth 
avoiding like the plague. Too many people spend their 
lives on this narrow, inane track today and retire all 
too early to become vegetables. 

To take a more serious approach to an answer, you 
might ask yourself, what are your values? I take it we 
might assume that these values are of a spiritual char¬ 
acter, and that they represent what you really intend 
to live and work for, or if need be, to suffer and die for. 
These values are what you must use to define the kind 
of person you wish to be, the kind of life you intend 
to live, the best hoped-for meaning of your life in the 
days ahead, however many or few they will be. 

You must make up your own list, of course, for you 
must live your own life for your own goals. My last 
words to you are suggestive of some of the enduring 
values that have made human existence worth while in 
every age, and that could make your life most meaning¬ 
ful in our times. Beyond that, these values also share 
the fine patina of eternity, for they have withstood 
the test of time, they have endured through every crisis 
that man has known. 

First of all, commitment to truth in all its forms: the 
joy of ever seeking truth, the peace of finding truth 
everywhere, the courage of living truth always. Open- 
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mindedness is the prelude to this commitment, intel¬ 
lectual honesty is its truest spirit, and purity of life is 
essential to both possession of the truth and commit¬ 
ment to what it demands of us. 

Commitment to what is good and excellent. I mean 
here no narrowly selfish good, but that every good and 
noble inspiration might find in you a champion and a 
defender, and indeed a personification. What is good for 
your own moral integrity, yes, but also the realization 
that you will often find yourself and your good in 
spending yourself and your talent for the good of others 
who need you. To avoid the taint of intellectual and 
moral mediocrity, to be willing to stand for something, 
even something unpopular, if it is good; to be willing 
to be a minority of one if needs be, this is part of the 
commitment. But not to be a neutral where principle 
is involved, a moral cipher, a pragmatic compromiser 
who easily takes on the protective coloration of what¬ 
ever moral environment happens to be at hand, this 
also is ruled out by commitment. Is it too much to ex¬ 
pect of you? Anything less is all too little. 

A passion for justice, in our times. Again, not merely 
justice for yourself, or your family, or your profession, 
but especially a passion for justice as regards those 
who have few friends and fewer champions. There are 
great and festering injustices in our country and in our 
world. You can side-step them if you wish, you can 
close your eyes and say it is none of your business. 
Then remember that freedom and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity in our times are quite indivisible. If one class, 
or nation, or race of men is not really free, then the 
freedom of all men is endangered. Injustice breeds 
more injustice, disorder begets more disorder. You do 
not need a suit of armor, or a white horse, or a sword, 
but just a sensitivity to justice wherever it is endan¬ 
gered, a quiet passion to be concerned for justice in 
our times, a compassion for all men who suffer injus¬ 
tice, or the fruits of injustice. Why suggest this to scien¬ 
tists and engineers? Indeed, why not? 

Lastly, I would suggest a value that could have many 
names, but the simplest name of all is Faith. Faith 
is not an easy virtue for scientists and engineers who 
in their own profession instinctively take nothing on 
faith. But in the broader world of man’s total voyage 
through time to eternity, faith is not only a gracious 
companion, but an essential guide. Let us face the 
matter frontally and in its deepest dimensions. Faith 
begins with belief in God, He who is, the ultimate 
eternal Source of all else that is: all truth, all good¬ 
ness, all beauty, all justice, all order. Science, as sci¬ 
ence, tells us nothing of this, nor does science deny any 
of this, unless you take seriously the prattling of Cos¬ 
monaut Titov about not seeing God while in orbit. 

On the other hand, one should observe, as Whitehead 
did, that the world of faith is not uncongenial to sci¬ 
ence. God is not only a God of omnipotence and free¬ 
dom, but also a God of rationality and order. While 
He was free to create or not create a cosmos, and in 
choosing to create was free to create this cosmos or 
some other, when He did create, it was a cosmos and 
not a chaos that was created, since it had to reflect 
His own perfection. 

Because God is rational, His work is orderly, and 
because He is free, there is no predicting absolutely just 
what that precise order will be, The world of faith is 


then a world congenial to empirical science with its 
twin method of observation and experiment. Unless 
there were regularities in the world, there would be 
nothing for science to discover, and being contingent 
regularities, they must be open to hypothesis and veri¬ 
fied by experimentation. This is the rhythm of modern 
physics: experimental expansion and theoretical de¬ 
velopment. As an aside, may I express in passing the 
hope that the theoretical physicists will soon bring some 
order out of the present chaos of sub-atomic particles. I 
am sure there is more to this than we now know. 

Every year in Vienna, at the Atoms for Peace Con¬ 
ference, I have to assure my Russian scientist friends 
that I do indeed believe in God and that this does not 
preclude my believing in science, too—for entirely dif¬ 
ferent reasons, but without becoming schizophrenic 
about it either. Much would be gained, I believe, if the 
scientists and engineers in our day were men of faith 
as well as men of science. Too long has there been an 
imagined chasm between the very real values of the 
physical and spiritual worlds. Faith I take to be a gift 
of God, but one that is amenable to rational founda¬ 
tions and prayerful preparation. It is not just a blind 
leap into the dark on no evidence whatever. It is rather 
a luminous opening on another world, that adds new 
personal dimensions to one’s life and wider vistas to 
one’s highest endeavors, in science or in any other field 
of intellectual interest. For these reasons, I have added 
faith to my list of the values that make life more mean¬ 
ingful. 

Well now, you have my questions and my answers. 
I trust you have also had within the citadel of your 
own person, the opportunity to sort out some of your 
own answers. A lifetime is not too long to cherish such 
values, nor is eternity too long to reward them. 

My prayer for each of you today is that you might 
find answers that are equal to your opportunities in 
the days ahead: to be a truly significant person, to 
live a meaningful, happy, and productive life, to be an 
influence for truth, justice, and the good life for the 
vast fraternity of mankind in our times, and ultimately 
to achieve excellence in all of those endeavors which are 
to be the sum of your lives. May the good Lord bless 
and keep you, today and always. 
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D. REID WEEDON, JR., *41, President of the Alumni 
Association, carried the mace in the June 8 academic pro¬ 
cession to the Rockwell Cage for M.I.T.’s commencement. 

A t its 96th commencement exercises, the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology granted 1206 de¬ 
grees to 1135 students. The Class of 1962 had 656 
graduates, and in addition to bachelor’s degrees this 
year’s awards included 112 doctoral degrees, 57 ad¬ 
vanced engineering degrees, and 359 master’s degrees.* 
Seventy-one members of the group each received two 
degrees. 

More than half of this year’s class will go on to 
graduate schools. A record number, 35, will study med¬ 
icine. Three were to leave immediately for tours of 
duty in the economic ministries of African countries. 

The commencement speaker, the Reverend Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, the baccalaureate speaker, Clarence H. 
Linder of the Corporation, and the Institute’s President 
Julius A. Stratton, ’23, in his traditional charge to the 
graduates, emphasized the human as well as technical 
duties of this “body of considerable men.” 

“We have hoped to convey to you our strong belief 
that knowledge and power must be guided by integrity 
of purpose and supported by the highest moral charac¬ 
ter,” Dr. Stratton told them. “All of you have de¬ 
veloped strong roots in science. Some of you will in¬ 
deed become scientists; others, engineers. But from the 
graduates of this class will come also architects, law¬ 
yers, doctors, professors, economists, managers of in¬ 
dustry—I shall predict also journalists, historians, men 
of letters. For the central thought that has shaped all 
our academic policies is that the education of an un- 

* Figures from the past are given on page 47. 


Guests filled the cage and others watched the exercises on 
a large TV screen in Kresge Auditorium. Graduates and 
guests lunched together afterwards in the Great Court. 

dergraduate at M.I.T. should be relevant to the needs 
and conditions of this age . . . Every profession stands 
in need of the thorough technical competence that you 
have to give. . . . But the professional estate implies 
much more than technical competence alone . . .You 
must bear your share of the responsibility for solving 
the human as well as the technical problems of our 
age. 

“The essence of that responsibility is a deep and 
abiding concern for the obligations of a citizen. Your 
country—whether it be the United States or a land 
abroad—needs not only the kind of advice, but the 
kind of leadership, that you have to give. The effort 
that you have given to your years at M.I.T., the hopes 
and often the sacrifices of your families, the knowledge 
and inspiration dedicated to you by this Faculty, have 
been an investment in your country’s future as well as 
your own. In return we ask that you give willingly of 
your time, your creative thought, and your personal 
faith to solving the problems of a working democracy.” 

Chairman James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, of the Corpora¬ 
tion, presided at the exercises, and the Reverend My¬ 
ron B. Bloy, Jr., gave the invocation. Andrew F. Kaz- 
din, ’57, conducted the Brass Choir and its selections 
included a fanfare, which Mr. Kazdin composed for the 
Institute’s Centennial, and Intermezzo Giubiloso, which 
he composed especially for the 1962 commencement. 

Dean Harold L. Hazen, ’24, of the Graduate School, 
presented the Harry Manley Goodwin medal for con¬ 
spicuously effective teaching to Norton L. Starr, 2d, a 
doctoral candidate in the Department of Mathematics 
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M.I.T. honors 1135 students with degrees . . . 
and asks that they give their time, thought, and 
faith to seeking the solution to human problems 


BARDWELL C. SALMON, ’62, recalled how his classmates 
became “eager beavers” and their scholastic and athletic 
triumphs when he spoke for them on Commencement Day. 

who has taught calculus at the Institute for the last 
three years. 

The Deans of the Schools presented the candidates 
for degrees to President Stratton, and Dean Hazen and 
Professor John T. Norton, T8, invested the hoods. Two 
of the robed men on the platform, Professor Arthur T. 
Ippen and F. Leroy Foster, ’25, had sons among the 
graduates. Nine women, including one who will be em¬ 
ployed in atomic submarine research, received bache¬ 
lor’s degrees, and six received advanced degrees. 

A doctorate of science was given posthumously to 
Mrs. Kayako Tanaka Hirano who died in April after 
working five years for it. Her thesis was on “Microslip 
in Copper” and required the building of complex ap¬ 
paratus which will remain at M.I.T. after her husband 
and nine-month-old daughter return to Japan. 

President D. Reid Weedon, Jr., ’41, of the Alumni 
Association, was chief marshal of the procession, and 
his aides included John J. Wilson, ’29, for the Corpora¬ 
tion; Dean Kenneth R. Wadleigh, ’43, for the Faculty; 
Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., ’12, for the 50-year class; 
Professor Campbell L. Searle, ’51, for the graduates; 
and William H. Carlisle, Jr., ’28, for the audience. 

More than 40 members of the Class of 1912 and 
the Alumni Association’s President-Elect William L. 
Taggart, Jr., ’27, were in the procession. So, too, were 
Vannevar Bush, T6, Honorary Chairman of the Cor¬ 
poration, and more than 30 of its members. Retiring 
members of the Faculty were among the honored 
guests in the colorful proceedings. 

(Concluded on page 62) 


JONATHAN A. NOYES, ’12, of Dallas, recalled his first 
job (at $50 a month) after being graduated, and predicted 
that '62 men will live longer and go farther than his class. 


LIKE MANY OTHERS, Cristobal A. Bonifaz posed for a 
picture after receiving his Sc.D. With him were Deirdrc 
Cooney of M.I.T. and his small cousin from Ecuador. 
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Second Century Fund Reaches 
$60,250,000 on Alumni Day 


Contributions of Alumni exceed expectations and Class of 1922’s 
gift sets a record . . . $9,000,000 needed to complete program 


S econd Century Fund leaders 
reported on June 11 at the 
M.I.T. Alumni Day luncheon that 
their $66,000,000 goal is in sight. 
Alumni contributions have exceed¬ 
ed the $8,000,000 target set for 
them and including large gifts and 
bequests, now total $19,164,000. 

A grand total of $60,250,000 has 
been contributed or pledged, Gen¬ 
eral Chairman John J. Wilson, ’29, 
announced, but of this sum about 
$3,000,000 has been given for pur¬ 
poses not included in the Second 
Century Program, leaving nearly 
$9,000,000 to be raised to carry 
out that program. 

Corporation Chairman James R. 
Killian, Jr., ’26, disclosed that one 
alumnus has given $2,100,000 
anonymously to go toward the con¬ 
struction of a Center for the Life 
Sciences, and that Mrs. Stanley Mc¬ 
Cormick, ’04, was the donor of a 
previously announced anonymous 


gift of $2,020,100 for the women’s 
dormitory now being built. Mrs. 
McCormick came to Boston as Miss 
Katherine Dexter, and her gift will 
enable the Institute to provide hous¬ 
ing for more than twice as many co¬ 
eds as can now be accommodated. 

Class gifts have constituted $3,- 
552,850 of the $19,164,000 that 
Alumni have given to the Institute. 
The largest of these, $738,000 from 
the Class of 1922, was announced 
on Alumni Day by Class President 
Parke D. Appel. It was the largest 
class gift in the Institute’s history 
and one of the largest ever made by 
a class to any American university, 
and will be used in part to endow a 
Class of 1922 Professorship. This 
new chair’s first occupant will be 
Professor John Wulff, a member of 
the M.I.T. Faculty for 31 years who 
has long been noted as a dramatic 
lecturer as well as an outstanding 
engineer and researcher. 





Philip H. Peters, ’37, headed the suc¬ 
cessful Area Organization. 

Other class gifts announced at 
the luncheon in the Great Court 
were a gift of $225,000 reported by 
Professor Emeritus Erwin H. Schell, 
reunion gift chairman for the Class 
of 1912, and one of $269,000 re¬ 
ported by Josiah S. Heal, reunion 
gift chairman for the Class of 1937. 

Classes holding their 25th, 40th, 
and 50th reunions during the Sec¬ 
ond Century Fund campaign, which 
previously had only made progress 
reports, submitted final reports this 
year. These revealed that the sums 
given by six classes were: 

Class of 1910 $309,087 

Class of 1911 $298,602 

Class of 1920 $223,218 

Class of 1921 $589,003 

Class of 1935 $641,656 

Class of 1936 $259,284 



Erwin H. Schell reported the gift of 
$225,000 from the Class of 1912. 


Parke D. Appel reported the gift of 
$738,000 from the Class of 1922. 


Josiah S. Heal reported the gift of 
$269,000 from the Class of 1937. 
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Former Students See 
A Changing Institute 


HONORARY ALUMNA: Alice M. Browne received cor¬ 
sage from Dr. J. W. Chamberlain, ’28, with her certificate. 


HONORARY ALUMNUS: Paul M. Chalmers was second 
recipient of Alumni Association membership certificate. 


PRINCIPAL PASTIME between lectures and festivities 
was observing construction of the Institute's new buildings. 


Alumni tour building sites, learn about the new 
ways of teaching, and pay tribute to old friends 


S uddenly a great array of plans that we have been 
developing over the years has matured,” M.I.T.’s 
President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, told Alumni at their 
annual meeting this year. 

Buses had carried his audience a few hours earlier 
past the sites of the Institute’s first skyscraper, new 
housing for students, and commercial buildings being 
remodeled for educational uses. Thanks largely to the 
Second Century Fund, Dr. Stratton noted, construction 
under way soon will total $30,000,000. 

Familiar faces and places as well as new ones greeted 
the visitors, of course, and they conferred honorary 
membership in the Alumni Association on Miss Alice 
Marie Browne, who retired last year after 35 years on 
the M.I.T. Infirmary’s staff, and Professor Paul M. 
Chalmers, former teacher of English, who for 18 years 
has been advising foreign students. But the President’s 
report, and the remarks of other speakers, dealt mainly 
with new developments. 

Dr. Stratton noted the eightfold increase in biological 
research since 1956, and recent electronic feats, but 
went on to emphasize that virtually every M.I.T. de¬ 
partment is involved now in efforts to improve teaching. 
One Faculty committee is reconsidering the core cur¬ 
riculum and another the students’ extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities. 

Some of the newest developments were described by 
Professor Harold E. Edgerton, ’27, and Associate Pro¬ 
fessors Erik L. Mollo-Christensen, ’48, and Gene M. 
Brown; and others were demonstrated in the new Elec¬ 
tromagnetic Laboratory and the Computation Center, 
during the tours set up for the visitors. Still more were 
explained in a “Revolution in Education” symposium. 

David A. Page, Director of the University of Illinois 
Arithmetic Project, described a new way of introducing 
elementary school children to mathematics. Associate 
Professor John G. King, ’50, dealt with the new ap¬ 
proach to physics at M.I.T., and Associate Professor 
Richard D. Thornton, ’54, showed the visitors how to 
assemble a circuit from a kit as part of a 10-minute 
course in work with semiconductors. 

There was something to do every minute from 9:30 
a.m. until the reception at 5:30, which was moved in¬ 
doors because of the upcoming storm. Then there was 
a banquet with music provided by 50 men from the 
Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America. 
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(For more Alumni Day news and pictures, see pages 32 and 45.) 
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Alumni Greet 
New President 

N early 1300 M.I.T. Alumni took 
part in the festivities June 11. 
At the customary luncheon in the 
Great Court, the Association’s Presi¬ 
dent, D. Reid Weedon, Jr., ’41, 
presented a gavel to the incoming 
President, William L. Taggart, Jr., 
’27, and announced that its retiring 
Executive Vice-president H. E. Lob- 
dell, T7, would be succeeded by 
Donald P. Severance, ’38. 

Classes from 1891 to 1962 were 
represented. There were special par¬ 
ties for Emeritus Professor Warren 
K. Lewis, ’05, who will be 80 years 
old on August 21; Professor Carlton 
E. Tucker, T8, who is retiring, and 
others—climaxed by a reception in 
the Armory and the annual banquet 
in the Rockwell Cage. There was no 
Pops Concert this year, but there was 
music throughout the evening. 



PRINCIPAL PARTICIPANTS included (from left) Dr. Stratton, William L. 
Taggart, Jr., ’27 (the Association’s new President), Mr. Weedon, and Dr. Killian. 



Mrs. John J. Wilson at head table with H. E. Lobdell, ’17. Frederic A. Jones, ’98, and Emeritus Prof. J. C. Riley, ’98. 
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Trend 

Of 

Affairs 



Millstone Milestone 

Lincoln Laboratory’s Millstone Hill radar in West- 
ford, Mass., was shut down on April 12 for its first 
complete overhaul in more than four years of service. 
Millstone grew out of a program initiated in the spring 
of 1956 to design and establish an experimental high- 
power radar facility to provide some of the experience 
and information needed to build the technical founda¬ 
tion for new, extremely long-range radar systems. To¬ 
day it has progeny and kin in Virginia and New Jersey, 
Saskatchewan and Trinidad, Great Britain, Greenland, 
and Alaska. 

Starting with Sputnik I in 1957, the Millstone radar 
has at one time or another tracked virtually every satel¬ 
lite and space probe that has been placed in orbit, 
and has served as “one of the most important sources of 
satellite orbit information in the Free World.” (See 
“Space Traffic” next column.) It has tracked many mis¬ 
sile flights down the Atlantic Missile Range from Cape 
Canaveral, a thousand nautical miles from Westford, 
and has conducted joint operations with stations at Wal¬ 
lops Island, Va.; Trinidad, West Indies; College, Alaska; 
and Manchester, England, among others. 

Although the first radar contact with the moon was 
made in 1946 by the U.S. Army Signal Corps, the new 
science of radar astronomy has taken many of its first 
steps at Millstone Hill, with detailed observations of 
various natural phenomena, including meteors, iono¬ 
spheric electrons, the aurora borealis, the moon, and 
the planet Venus. The Lincoln-built CG 24 computer 
at Millstone was the first digital computer of significant 
size in which transistors completely supplanted vacuum 
tubes, and has demonstrated the use of a digital com¬ 
puter as an integral part of a radar system. 

Despite the constant improvement in its capabilities 
over the years, the Millstone radar has been overtaken 
by the advancement of radar technology at somewhat 
higher frequencies. Major modifications and replace¬ 
ments are now being made to receivers and transmit¬ 
ters, and to the antenna feed and reflector. Later this 
year, Millstone will resume operation at about three 
times the previous frequency (1295 vs 440 megacycles 
per second), with an estimated 15 decibels improve¬ 
ment in sensitivity or more than double its present 
range capability in tracking satellites. 


A RECENT VISITOR to M.l.T. was the prototype oj 
OSO-1, the orbiting solar observatory, shown above. 
This $2,000,000 model of one of Americas most suc¬ 
cessful satellites was publicly shown for the first time 
in the lobby of Building 7, as part of a Department of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics exhibit. 

Space Traffic 

When Lincoln Laboratory’s Millstone Hill radar first 
went on the air in 1957, Sputnik I was the moon’s only 
such rival. A recent report from the Smithsonian As- 
trophysical Observatory lists 176 different identifiable 
man-made objects now in orbit about the earth, includ¬ 
ing useful and defunct satellites, burned-out boosters, 
jettisoned hatch covers, and miscellaneous spare parts. 
The casual observer may apply the old saw, “out of 
sight, out of mind,” but this traffic density is already 
enough to keep space-traffic monitors quite busy. 

During 1961 and early 1962, an Air Force team 
operated the Millstone system two or three evenings a 
week, tracking satellite objects that came into view of 
the radar. Over a six-month period, they tracked an 
average of 35 passes per seven-hour shift, or one object 
every 12 minutes of operating time. In one single 
seven-hour shift, they tracked 88 passes of between 40 
and 50 different objects. This record is not only a credit 
to the capability of the radar system and to the zeal of 
the tracking team, but also an indication of the traffic 
density that is likely when the world’s space programs 
really get under way. 

Linguists to Meet at M.l.T. 

Harvard and M.l.T. will be hosts next August 27 to 31 
to the International Congress of Linguists. Participants 
will come from all parts of the world to consider lan¬ 
guage theory, analysis, categories, and related topics 
including translation problems. M.l.T. researchers will 
demonstrate mechanical translation, speech synthesis 
and analysis, and the use of a computer to produce and 
read handwriting. 

Institute Professor Roman Jakobson is a vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Permanent International Committee of 
Linguists arranging the congress, Professor William N. 
Locke is its secretary-general, and Professor Morris 
Halle is secretary of the Executive Committee. 
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The Council’s 359th Meeting 

At its final meeting this year, on May 28, in the Faculty 
Club, the M.I.T. Alumni Council accepted the annual 
report of the Alumni Association's Executive Vice-presi¬ 
dent without knowing what was in it.* In lieu of reading 
the customary report, H. E. Lobdell, ’17, recalled at 
this, the Council’s 359th meeting, his attendance at its 
71st meeting on September 29, 1919, and then invited 
all present to the 15th annual fiesta of the M.I.T. Club 
of Mexico next March 5, 6, and 7 as paying guests. 

Dean George R. Harrison of the School of Science, 
the principal speaker, reviewed the growth of the de¬ 
partments of science and the increase in the number of 
doctoral candidates since he came to the Institute 32 
years ago. He noted particularly the increasing interest 
in mathematics and physics, and emphasized changes 
that the years have brought in scientific concepts. 

Andrew D. Fuller, ’95, presented resolutions occa¬ 
sioned by the death of Professor Samuel C. Prescott, ’94. 
Edwin D. Ryer, ’20, reported on the Alumni Fund, John 
L. Danforth, ’40, announced the Alumni Day plans, and 
Leicester F. Hamilton, T4, gave the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Honorary Members of the Association. Presi¬ 
dent D. Reid Weedon, Jr., ’41, announced that upon Mr. 
Lobdell’s retirement this summer, Donald P. Severance, 
’38, would become the Association’s Executive Vice- 
president, Frederick G. Lehmann, ’51, would succeed 
Mr. Severance as its Secretary, and Volta Torrey would 
become publisher of The Technology Review. 


* That report showed that the Association’s 1961-1962 operat¬ 
ing expenses would be well within the allotted budget, that as of 
March 31 its roster of living members totaled 52,170, and that 
Alumni benefactions to M.I.T. from the start of the Alumni 
Fund in 1940 to June 30, 1961, amounted to $42,701,997. 


Esso’s Gift to M.I.T. 

M. J. Rathbone, President of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany (New Jersey) and Chairman of the Esso Educa¬ 
tion Foundation, informed M.I.T. in May that the foun¬ 
dation would contribute $500,000 to the Second Cen¬ 
tury Fund with no restrictions on its use. 

“Making funds available on an unrestricted basis 
represents the thoughtful understanding of the Esso 
Education Foundation trustees of the great need for 
llexible funds in building strength in a university,” said 
SCF Chairman John J. Wilson, ’29. 

“The ability to create new and improved products 
plays an increasing role in determining corporate suc¬ 
cess. As a nation we must increase our scientific and 
technological resources, we must build more first-rate 
facilities, and we must produce more scientists and en¬ 
gineers of the first rank if we are to hold up and strength¬ 
en our technological and industrial leadership. 

“The Institute has turned to American industry, which 
it so directly serves, for new levels of corporate support 
to help meet the objectives of its Second Century Pro¬ 
gram. In generously responding to M.I.T.’s needs, in¬ 
dustry has created a new policy of corporate support of 
education—a recognition by national organizations of 
national responsibilities.” 

The Sloans See Europe 

Forty-three Sloan Fellows flew to Europe in May 
to study economic trends there under the guidance of 
the Faculty and staff of the M.I.T. School of Industrial 
Management. They were accompanied by Dean How¬ 
ard W. Johnson, Professor E. Cary Brown, Associate 
Professors Abraham J. Siegel and Zenon S. Zannetos, 
’55, and Peter Gil and J. Bruce Neighbor of the staff. 



STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS in C-47’s have result¬ 
ed from the work of Sydney D. Berman, ’27 (right above) 
in analyzing a wing severed from a plane last January. The 


Governor of Montana and five others died in the crash. Mr. 
Berman investigated it as Technical Director of the USAF 
Directorate of Flight Safety with Colonel George Simeral. 
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Inter-American Engineering 

A grant of $250,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York is enabling M.I.T. to launch an Inter- 
American Program in Civil Engineering. Its objective 
is to involve both students and professors in authentic 
unsolved civil engineering problems of technical, social, 
and economic importance to both Latin America and 
the United States, and the work done will be an inte¬ 
gral part of the students’ formal training. 

Professor Charles L. Miller, ’51, will direct the pro¬ 
gram and Associate Professor Frederick J. McGarry, 
’50, is its associate director. They will seek problems, 
says the latter, “which are not closely related to current 
practices but which will require new research, new con¬ 
cepts, and new methods of analysis.” Some of these 
may be suggested by Latin American professors. 

Each project team will consist of an engineering pro¬ 
fessor from a Latin American country with two of his 
students and an M.I.T. professor with two U.S. stu¬ 
dents. The teams will work on the problems selected 
both in the field and at M.I.T. 

The program is not a form of technical assistance but 
an organized attempt to tackle unsolved problems which 
require research on the frontiers of engineering and 
technology. A good example of the type of problems 
to be tackled, says Professor McGarry, is water stor¬ 
age. “In many parts of the United States and Latin 
America water shortages chronically occur, not due to 
any lack of rainfall or scarcity of rivers and dam sites, 
but simply because the cost of conventional dams and 
reservoirs is too high. What is obviously needed is a 
cheaper method for storing large amounts of water.” 
New civil engineering techniques will be applied to such 
problems and an effort made to make the program a 
bridge between undergraduate and graduate studies and 
between the study of engineering and its practice. 

Findings in Gamma-Ray Astronomy 

Gamma-ray astronomy, Professors George W. Clark, 
’52, and William L. Kraushaar of M.I.T. reported this 
spring, can reduce present uncertainties about galactic 
space and the size and shape of the Milky Way. They 
presented evidence of its usefulness at the American 
Physical Society’s meeting in Washington. 

This evidence came from the gamma-ray telescope 
built in the M.I.T. Laboratory for Nuclear Science* 
and carried into space a year ago on Explorer XI. It 
functioned in orbit for about five months, and about 
half of the data it yielded now has been analyzed. 

From this data, Professors Clark and Kraushaar con¬ 
cluded that the telescope had detected 64 individual 
high-energy gamma rays that originated in collisions of 
cosmic rays with hydrogen nuclei far out in galactic 
space. This was from three to 10 times as many as 
were expected. 

The 64 events thus far analyzed have indicated a 
sort of even distribution of cosmic rays and cosmic 
gases throughout the galaxy. The M.I.T. experimenters 
believe, however, that more research may show that 
some parts of galactic space contain more cosmic rays 
and gases than others. Although their experiment has 
not produced any great surprise, they believe it has 
paved the way for more elaborate experiments in space. 

* See “Two M.I.T. Experiments in Space,” May, 1960, page 25. 


Students Support SCF 

Each year the M.I.T. students’ Lecture Series Com¬ 
mittee brings several celebrities to Cambridge. Its 
recent guests have included, for example, Harry S. Tru¬ 
man, Barry Goldwater, T. S. Eliot, Jacques Cousteau, 
Norman Rockwell, and Ayn Rand. In addition to spon¬ 
soring popular lectures by such persons, it arranges for 
showings of both classic and popular films. 

From its revenues this year, the Lecture Series Com¬ 
mittee recently presented $500 to the Second Century 
Fund. The gift was designated for the proposed student 



President Stratton accepting a check from C. Lee Davis, ’63. 


center (pictured in The Review last month). Chairman 
C. Lee Davis, ’63, presented the check to President 
Julius A. Stratton, ’23, and expressed the hope that it 
would inspire more gifts for the Student Union “and 
thus expedite the construction of this building.” 

The committee was founded in 1948 as a Faculty or¬ 
ganization and became wholly a student activity in 1952. 
It now has 70 members, and many noted visitors receive 
their first impressions of the Institute from these young 
men. Daniel S. Spiers, ’63, was the host responsible for 
greeting and entertaining the lecturers brought to the 
campus this year. 

Open House at the Reactor 

The staff of the M.I.T. nuclear reactor took time out 
on June 16 to hold open house for the public. Completed 
in 1958 and operated nowadays at 2,000 kilowatts, the 
reactor is used wholly for unclassified research and edu¬ 
cation, and guides were available to explain how it works 
and some of the research now under way. Several hun¬ 
dred people toured this impressive facility. 
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Project Luna-See 
In Lexington 

M.I.T.’s light hit the moon and 
bounced back 83 times this year 

T he idea of lighting up the moon came to Louis D. 

Smullin, ’39, and some friends one night while they 
were waiting at an airport. It would be a challenging 
stunt, they thought, and Professor Henry J. Zimmer- 
mann, ’42, Director of the Research Laboratory of 
Electronics, asked, “Why not try it?” 

Six months later it was done. Between 8:55 and 9:07 
p.m. (EDT) May 9, Professor Smullin and his colleagues 
aimed 13 short bursts of light at a dark part of the moon 
through a telescope. Some of the light from each burst 
was reflected back to earth and detected 2.6 seconds 
later. 

The next night 22 more bursts were fired and recorded 
similarly, and the night after that the M.I.T. light shone 
on the moon 48 times. A mountainous area southeast 
of the crater Albategnius, in the southeast quadrant of 
the moon’s face, was illuminated the first night; the 
crater Copernicus was the target the second night, and 
Tycho the third night. 

It was not a costly undertaking, and it revealed noth¬ 
ing unexpected. But the most powerful beams of coher¬ 
ent light yet recorded were produced to achieve the ex¬ 
perimenters’ goal, and it was the most dramatic dem¬ 
onstration to date of the potentialities of optical masers. 

These masers, often called lasers, are new devices. 
Provost Charles H. Townes of M.I.T. and Dr. A. L. 
Schawlow of Stanford University suggested and laid the 
groundwork for such masers at Columbia University in 
1958. They are similar to the microwave masers (on 
which Dr. Townes holds the fundamental patent) that 
are now used in advanced radar systems, but they oper¬ 
ate in the optical portion of the spectrum. 

Optical masers emit beams of coherent light. Its waves 
are far more uniform in length and polarization than 
those of ordinary light, and such light can travel for vast 
distances without spreading out the way beams from 
common sources of light do. Optical masers, in fact, can 
so pinpoint light that they have aroused high hopes of 
putting light to many new uses. Their light can carry 
signals and possibly transmit power. Military, industrial, 
and medical uses for optical masers are being consid¬ 
ered, and they seem certain to figure importantly in the 
exploration of space. 

The Transmitting System 

The very powerful maser required to hit the moon and 
send a detectable amount of light back to earth was 
being developed by the Raytheon Company when Pro¬ 
fessor Smullin and Giorgio Fiocco, a research engineer 
in the Research Laboratory of Electronics, began plan¬ 
ning such a feat. 



This maser consists of a ruby crystal surrounded by 
four stroboscopic flash lamps. The ruby is a rod six 
inches long and about %ths of an inch in diameter. The 
strobe lamps are xenon gas tubes which produce white, 
incoherent light. This light is focused on the sides of the 
crystal rod by metal reflectors. One end of the ruby is 
coated so that light can leave it only from the opposite 
end. The light that comes out that end when the strobe 
lamps flash is red with a wavelength of 6,934 angstroms. 

Each of the four strobe lamps pumps bursts of nearly 
2,000 joules of light energy into the crystal simultane¬ 
ously. These bursts last about a thousandth of a second, 
and cause the ruby to emit bursts of coherent light last¬ 
ing only about a two-thousandth of a second but con¬ 
taining 50 joules of light energy. The ruby is cooled 
with liquid nitrogen and such bursts can be sent out at 
one-minute intervals. 

In addition to the maser, the experimenters needed 
telescopes. Lincoln Laboratory, they found, had devel¬ 
oped and built Cassegrainian-type instruments for oth¬ 
er purposes that could serve for this one. These were in 
Lexington, near the scene of the shot heard ’round the 
world in 1775, and a handy place to make more history. 

The Detecting System 

The Raytheon maser’s coherent light was aimed at the 
moon through a 12-inch telescope. The earth’s atmos- 
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Professor Smullin (left), Stanley Kass of Raytheon’s Ad- M.I.T. headed the team that made light jump to the moon 

vanced Systems Department, and Giorgio Fiocco (right) of and back with the telescopes in Percy Lund’s drawing at left. 


phere absorbed a little of its energy, and the experi- May 9. The results of those shots were analyzed imme- 

menters saw a thin red line in the sky when the burst diately, presented at a technical meeting the next morn- 

sped forth to illuminate an area several miles wide on ing, and explained at a press conference the next after- 
the face of the moon a quarter of a million miles away. noon. The 70 additional shots the next two nights were 

Anyone standing on the moon in the center of that fired to remove any lingering shadows of doubt and 

area would have seen a flash when each burst of the yielded confirmatory data, 
red light reached him, but the light reflected back to- 

ward the earth was too spread out and diffuse to be lhe Lam P Lighters 

seen by anyone in Lexington. How then did the experi- Professor Smullin, in describing the night’s work that 

menters know that their light was reaching the moon? the newspapers reported, emphasized that it had been 

This was proven with the help of a 48-inch telescope undertaken simply as a stunt. Performing it, however, 

alongside the one used for the transmission. Each burst had required many hours of work, at odd hours, and 

of light directed at the moon contained about 10 20 pho- his associates were quick to point out that it was in ef- 

tons. Of these only about 12 photons were reflected feet a bench mark indicative of the rapidity with which 

back into the 48-inch telescope. This telescope focused maser technology has advanced, 

the reflected light into a photomultiplying tube which, Raytheon maser teams have included Stanley Kass, 

in turn, produced excitation patterns on an oscilloscope. Aaron S. Soltes, ’47, Colin Bowness, Danilo Missio, and 

These were photographed and analyzed statistically. Glenn Hardway. The ruby crystal in this maser was 

The telescope, of course, was constantly receiving supplied by the Adolf Meller Company, and Edgerton, 

more light than was reflected from the small part of the Germeshausen and Grier produced the strobe lights, 

moon’s face that the maser illuminated. The time re- Kass and Hardway of the Raytheon Company worked 

quired for the light produced in Lexington to reach the closely with Professor Smullin and Dr. Fiocco. The Re¬ 
moon and return, however, had been calculated care- search Laboratory of Electronics’ participation in the 

fully—and there was an increase in the number of pho- venture was made possible by support from the Army 

tons entering the telescope at precisely the right interval Signal Corps, the Office of Naval Research, and the Air 

after each burst was emitted from the maser. Force Office of Scientific Research. 

The moon passed out of the field of view of the Lex- The code name for the project, Professor Smullin 

ington telescopes after 13 shots were fired the night of told the press, was “Luna See.” 
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A New Lab Delights Students 


Undergraduates work with graduates and M.I.T. 
Faculty on a variety of engineering projects 


T he Faculty, graduates, and undergraduates study¬ 
ing at M.I.T. work together in the Engineering Proj¬ 
ects Laboratory set up this year. Made possible by the 
Ford Foundation’s grant to the School of Engineering, 
and organized by the Department of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering, this new laboratory occupies 38,000 square feet 
of new, rebuilt, and refurbished space in Building 3. 
Its numerous test cells, utility lines, and other facilities 
hum with a great variety of activities—as the pictures 
on the next three pages suggest. Thirty-five Faculty 
members, 65 instructors and graduate assistants, and 
more than 150 undergraduates worked in EPL this year. 

“It provides the environment and facilities for chal¬ 
lenging, sophisticated participation in research by 
undergraduates- through the merging of Faculty super¬ 
vised, sponsored research with the undergraduate 
instructional program,” says its chairman, Associate 
Professor Robert W. Mann, ’50. “By this direct involve¬ 
ment in engineering R&D, students can begin to appre¬ 
ciate fully the challenge and satisfaction of engineering.” 


Work under two dozen research contracts, supported 
by grants of more than $550,000 annually, is being 
done in the EPL and some of the laboratory work re¬ 
quired in eight undergraduate courses is conducted 
there. The new lab’s projects include work formerly 
done in the Steam Laboratory, the Heat Transfer Lab¬ 
oratory, the Dynamic Analysis and Control Laboratory, 
and part of the Automotive Laboratory. Some work 
formerly done individually by members of the Faculty 
has also been moved to the EPL. 

Its crew of technicians headed by Joseph “Tiny” 
Caloggero, who has been around M.I.T. for two dec¬ 
ades, in the Radiation, Nuclear Engineering, and Auto¬ 
motive Laboratories, is especially steamed up about 
what has happened. “The students seem a lot more en¬ 
thusiastic about what they are doing,” says Ed Clark, 
one of Caloggero’s colleagues. “They’re down here 
nights, Saturdays, and Sundays. They are doing finer, 
more careful experiments.” And Caloggero adds: “We 
have to be careful not to help them too much.” 



FREDERIC L. EGENDORF, ’63, adjusts the light source is working with RONALD L. ALPERT, ’63. It involves a 

used in an electrochemiluminescence project on which he method of observing boundary phenomena in liquid flow. 
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GEORGES S. DUVAL, 3d, ’63, at left, is comparing the 
power efficiencies of small-diameter rounded-entrance noz¬ 
zles and sharp-edged orifices, with oil as a working fluid. 
Georges is shown preparing the instrumentation required 
to measure thrust associated with the nozzles and orifices. 


JOHN T. M. PRYKE, ’62, is shown with a model of a vari¬ 
able-gauge locomotive frame. Pryke investigated how to in¬ 
tegrate the several railroad gauges found in the newly 
emerging African countries into a single system. His frame 
fits all present locomotives and could be adapted to cars. 




KENNETH L. LEBSOCK, ’60, is shown using the EPL’s the control system of a radar-tracking antenna. His mas- 

general purpose analog computer to isolate trouble spots in ter’s thesis deals with an azimuthal control system. 
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KUO-HUA CHU, G, at right, is study¬ 
ing compressible gas flow inside par¬ 
tial admission turbines by means of 
analogous water flow. To measure wa¬ 
ter heights, he uses an adaptation of 
aerial photogrammetric mapping tech¬ 
niques such as civil engineers have de¬ 
vised for highway projects. 


ALFRED H. BELLOWS, ’62, is shown 
below using a servo-controlled invert¬ 
ed pendulum, a possible teaching aid 
for classes in dynamics and automatic 
control. 


TERRENCE D. CHATWIN, ’63, and 
WILLIAM H. PETTCS, 3d, ’63, are 
shown in the center below studying 
dynamic stresses in paper webs to help 
solve a manufacturer's problems. 


ALVIN K. GROB, G, is seen taking 
notes at the far right below while 
working with PETER LUPESCU, G, 
on an investigation of two-dimension¬ 
al flow by means of birefringent fluids. 
After adding yellow dye to water, 
they pass polarized light through the 
model and observe fringe patterns. 









WILLIAM J. HASTINGS, ’62, at left, is studying basic 
characteristics of a proportional pneumatic amplifier with 
no moving mechanical parts. A pair of low-energy level 
control jets, perpendicular to a two-dimensional high-energy 
level jet, is used to control the deflection of the main jet. 


ROBERT E. BAKER, G, is a member of a team of three 
men who are studying fluid flow in a rotating co-ordinate 
system. Their object is to find the relation between the 
through-flow rate and the angular velocity of a surround¬ 
ing rotating chamber for which the through rate is stable. 



RICHARD M. PICKETT, JR.. ’62, RAYMOND B. LAN- above (left to right) running an experimental stress analysis 

DIS. ’62, and BERNARD A. GOLDHIRSH, ’62, are seen experiment. It involves use of the photoelasficity effect. 
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Mr. Sloan Recalls 
A School’s Genesis 

Executives return to Institute to 
ponder management decisions 


M ore than 500 former Sloan Fellows and Senior 
Executives who have studied in the School of In¬ 
dustrial Management returned to M.I.T. in May to con¬ 
sider “Management Decisions in a Changing World.” 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, addressed their convocation 
as “an advocate of the advancement of higher educa¬ 
tion in all its ramifications,” and emphasized both the 
impact of education on business and the responsibilities 
of business. 

“The American private colleges and universities, the 
recognized standard bearers of higher education, owe 
their material existence to the fruits of private enter¬ 
prise,” Mr. Sloan said, “and, conversely, private enter¬ 
prise owes its extraordinary accomplishments in part to 
the knowledge created in the educational process. 

“Business gets the benefit and business has the money 
to support higher education. ... It must do this in 
defense of its own great opportunity in our free com¬ 
petitive society.” 

The schools, in turn, he said, should strive to make 
greater utilization of existing facilities, reappraise the 
value of time in the educational process, and develop 
more attractive ways of seeking financial support. 

Mr. Sloan, who was about to celebrate his 87th 
birthday, also recalled the genesis of the M.I.T. School 
of Industrial Management. While attending the 50th 
anniversary reunion of his class, he found that only 
three of the 50 or so men present had gone into indus¬ 
try. The others were teaching or following other pro¬ 
fessional pursuits. “Something ought to be done about 
that,” he remarked to President Karl T. Compton, “be¬ 


cause as an industrialist looking forward I see a great 
association between science and industry.” Dr. Comp¬ 
ton agreed and Mr. Sloan endowed a chair for a Profes¬ 
sor of Industrial Management. This led to the estab¬ 
lishment of the school. 

These reminiscences were prompted by the an¬ 
nouncement of Wylie Robson, a member of the Sloan 
Class of ’56, that the Society of Sloan Fellows was en¬ 
dowing a chair this year in appreciation of Mr. Sloan’s 
generosity and continuing interest in the School. 

At other sessions the Sloan men and their wives heard 
many friends from the Faculty discuss current trends 
and problems, and William B. Murphy, President of the 
Campbell Soup Company, describe the new challenges 
facing top management. 

Mr. Murphy declared that some economists still 
do not fully appreciate the impact of foreign competi¬ 
tion. “If American business is to be competitive,” he 
argued, “we need the same kind of co-operation from 
our government that our foreign competitors re¬ 
ceive from their governments. What we need particu¬ 
larly is the kind of help that will make it possible for us 
to compete in terms of depreciation, taxes, and such 
factors. We also need some old-fashioned, skillful horse 
trading on export-import tariffs and quotas.” 

Speaking of the Khrushchev prediction that our 
grandchildren will grow up under his kind of govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Murphy said, “I don’t think any of us believes 
that, but I do think we have to admit that it is not an 
easy task to preserve private enterprise and our indi¬ 
vidual freedoms.” In resisting a drift toward centralized 
power, he added, businessmen hope for “a loud clear 
voice from the dispassionate and unprejudiced academic 
world to expose this drift.” 

Dean Howard W. Johnson of the School of Industrial 
Management and Dean Emeritus E. P. Brooks, ’17, 
presided at the principal sessions and the speakers in¬ 
cluded President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, Chairman 
James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, of the Corporation, Dean 
George R. Harrison of the School of Science, and Pro¬ 
fessors Robert M. Solow, Douglas M. McGregor, and 
Max F. Millikan. 



Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, addressed the Executive Develop- Chairman James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, of the Corporation, is 

ment Convocation of Sloan Fellows at the Institute in May. at left; Dean Howard Johnson and Mrs. Killian at the right. 
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Problems That Don’t Worry Me 

There arc greater problems than automation, affluence, and the 
economic consequences of disarmament, so why fret about those? 

by Robert M. Solow 

Professor of Economics 



The United States faces many real 
economic problems: unemployment, 
the growth rate, the balance of pay¬ 
ments and inflation. Obsolete ideas 
about the national budget, the public 
debt, and government spending are 
obstacles to the development of a 
sensible economic policy. This was 
the theme of Professor Solow’s re¬ 
marks at the Executive Development 
Conference of M.I.T.’s Sloan Fel¬ 
lows, which brought a distinguished 
group of businessmen to the Insti¬ 
tute in May. 

Incidentally, he discussed other 
problems, which he considers less 
serious. This article was drawn from 
his remarks about the latter. 

I don’t mind worrying when I’ve 
got something real to worry 
about. But some problems that get 
talked about a lot don’t seem to me 
to be real problems. So I don’t 
worry about them. One of them 
may surprise you—it is the “prob¬ 
lem” of automation. 

I don’t doubt that there is such a 
thing as automation or that it’s in¬ 
tellectually exciting and economi¬ 
cally important. But the argument is 
often made that automation repre¬ 
sents a second industrial revolution, 
that it means a spectacular increase 
in productivity, and that it threat¬ 
ens catastrophic unemployment. 
My trouble is that I have seen no 
evidence of any spectacular speed¬ 
up in the rate at which manufactur¬ 
ing productivity has been rising in 
recent years. And even if there 
were such evidence, I don’t think it 
would portend an unusually severe 
problem of unemployment. 

It is true that output per man¬ 
hour in manufacturing, in the econ¬ 
omy as a whole, and most especially 
in agriculture, has increased a bit 
more rapidly since the end of World 
War II than it did in the earlier 
part of the century. For the whole 
private economy, for instance, out¬ 


put per man-hour increased at an 
average rate of 2.4 per cent per 
year from 1909 to 1960. For the 
latter part of the period, from 1947 
to 1960, the rate of increase was 3 
per cent. It was faster from 1947 to 
1954 than from 1954 to 1960, but 
that’s because the last six years 
have been weak. In manufacturing, 
output per man-hour rose at an an¬ 
nual rate of something like 2.5 per 
cent from 1909 to 1960 and 2.9 
per cent from 1947 to 1960. The 
rates of productivity improvement 
from 1947 to 1954 and from 1954 
to 1960 were approximately the 
same. But if you try to make allow¬ 
ance for the retarding effects of the 
lower rate of capacity utilization 
after 1954, you come up with a rate 
of productivity improvement of 2.8 


per cent per year between 1947 and 
1954 and 3.1 per cent a year be¬ 
tween 1954 and 1960. That’s noth¬ 
ing to be sneezed at, but neither 
does it amount to a revolution. 

I can’t tell what will happen to 
productivity in the next five or 10 
years. It is true that during the last 
three-quarters of 1961 there was a 
terrific burst of productivity in¬ 
crease, even bigger than usually 
happens in periods of strong recov¬ 
ery. But I wouldn’t stake much on 
that—in fact, I wouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised to see the data revised and 
the whole thing disappear. 

But suppose that the prophets of 
a second industrial revolution are 
right, not about the past but about 
the future; suppose that a very 
sharp increase in productivity lies 
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just around the corner. Is there dan¬ 
ger of mass technological unem¬ 
ployment? I don’t think so, though 
neither would I accept the Pollyan- 
na position that all such transitions 
are accomplished smoothly and au¬ 
tomatically. If the Federal govern¬ 
ment goes about its prescribed busi¬ 
ness—under the Employment Act 
of 1946—of maintaining an appro¬ 
priate level of aggregate demand 
for goods and services, higher pro¬ 
ductivity will mean a higher stand¬ 
ard of living or a higher demand for 
leisure or both. But it does not make 
sense to argue, as some have, that 
our society can be at the same time 
saturated with goods and services 
and yet anxious to work 40 hours a 
week at high wages and salaries. 

The real problems of rapid tech¬ 
nological change are different. They 
come mainly from the fact that 
when production processes change 
rapidly, certain specific kinds of 
labor (and certain specific kinds of 
capital as well) may become obso¬ 
lete and command a suddenly lower 
price in the market. This means 
that groups of individuals who have 
built up a considerable invest¬ 
ment in a particular kind of skill 
over a lifetime may find themselves 
taking a sudden capital loss on that 
skill. This is a very uncomfortable 
kind of loss to experience—an indi¬ 
vidual semiskilled worker has no 
way of diversifying his investment 
in himself—and the human cost 
can be very great. I myself would 
favor society bearing some portion 
of this loss, either through substan¬ 
tial retraining programs, or perhaps 
through something analogous to a 
carry-back of loss offsets in the per¬ 
sonal income tax, or both. But these 
are problems of adjustment, not of 
catastrophe. They do not suggest 
that automation does or can mean 
the impossibility of everybody find¬ 
ing a job while at the same time 
everybody still hungers enough for 
goods to want to work for a living. 
That is simply a fallacy. 

How Affluent Are We? 

There is a related belief, cherished 
by many serious people but not by 
many economists, that the U.S. has 
become an “affluent society” in 
which the problem of economic 
scarcity has vanished as a result of 
technical progress and the accumu¬ 
lation of capital. We are all jaded 
by the goods of the world, some say, 


and the capitalistic economic ma¬ 
chine is only able to work as long as 
the advertising profession can make 
us think we desperately want things 
we don’t really want. 

I suppose there is a real question 
about how literally one is expected 
to take this doctrine. Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith, our tall and distinguished 
Ambassador to India, presumably 
writes as a social critic rather than 
as an economist. Any citizen is priv¬ 
ileged to think that much advertis¬ 
ing is silly or even offensive, or to 
believe that the political-economic 
process in the United States tends to 
shortchange the public services in 
favor of unaesthetic items of private 
consumption. 

But affluence, I think, is much 
exaggerated. To begin with, a 
casual look at the distribution of 
family incomes in the United States 
offers evidence that a substantial 
fraction of our population would 
not be embarrassed by an opportu¬ 
nity to consume more. In 1960 
there were 7,000,000 families and 
individuals with personal incomes 
less thm\ $2,000. They were far 
from affluent. Moreover, if it were 
true that we were affluent on the 
average even if not in detail, one 
could expect to find in the statistics 
a tendency for families to save a 
growing fraction of their disposable 
incomes after tax. But the postwar 
period reveals no such tendency. 

Immediately after the war, sav¬ 
ings rates were quite low, 5 per cent 
of disposable income or even lower, 
as families stocked up on clothing 
and durable goods to make up for 
the restricted consumption of the 
war years and the even larger inter¬ 
val of depression that preceded the 
war. But in 1950 personal savings 
were 6 per cent of disposable in¬ 
come and between 1951 and 1961 
the savings rate has fluctuated be¬ 
tween 6 V 2 and 8 per cent with no 
systematic tendency either to rise or 
to fall. In 1961, the figure was an 
even 7 per cent. I see no reason to 
doubt that for the foreseeable future, 
apart from the short-run fluctua¬ 
tions, the American consumer will 
spend between 92 cents and 94 
cents of every dollar of income he 
has available. This doesn’t sound to 
me like the behavior of tired con¬ 
sumers. 

There remains the question 
whether this consumption is not 
simply proof that we are all sheep, 


being led by Madison Avenue to 
waste our money on things of no 
intrinsic value. Once again, any¬ 
body is entitled to criticize his neigh¬ 
bors or his wife for the quality of 
their taste. But it seems to me that 
the distinction between natural 
wants and artificially created wants 
is so tricky as to crumble as soon as 
you think about it. The taste for 
Beethoven is as artificially created 
as the taste for outboard motors. 
The great apes are not known to 
be natural admirers of Rembrandt. 
And I must confess that the taste 
for very modern music or very mod¬ 
em art strikes me as almost impos¬ 
sible to acquire. 

The difference between the Eu¬ 
ropean housewife and the American 
housewife is not that one is cultured 
and the other is a slave to The La¬ 
dies Home Journal. The difference 
is that the American housewife has 
been able to afford an electric re¬ 
frigerator for some time and the 
European housewife is only begin¬ 
ning to have that much money to 
spend. What appears to some as the 
Americanization of European tastes 
is really just the Americanization of 
European incomes. 

Would Disarming Wreck Us? 

There is a third false economic 
problem which is more talked about 
in other countries than it is in the 
United States. Many people believe 
that American prosperity is based 
entirely on a high level of military 
expenditure, and conclude that an 
acceptable disarmament agreement 
would mean an economic collapse. 
I think this is wrong, but one must 
not be too casual about it. The evi¬ 
dence of the past must be inter¬ 
preted with care. 

We are in no case likely to be 
faced in the future with a reduction 
in defense outlays as radical as 
what occurred, and occurred so suc¬ 
cessfully, in 1945-1946. Between 
1945 and 1947, defense expendi¬ 
ture fell from 40 per cent to 5 per 
cent of the Gross National Product 
with no ill effects. We are now 
spending 9 per cent of our annual 
output on national defense. But of 
course that demobilization occurred 
to an economy that had been starved 
for consumer goods, houses, and 
capital equipment by both a long 
war and a longer depression. We 
have no such backlog of demand to 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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P eople were diverted from people on M.I.T. Alumni 
Day by the teaching aids and art exhibited in the 
Kresge lobby. Above, one guest is seen looking through 
an optics kit set up as a spectroscope below a portrait 
of the late Redfield Proctor, ’02, by Gardner Cox, ’32, 
and another does likewise under “Plight of the Sacred 
Cod” by Francis W. Hagcrty, ’38. The ripple tank be¬ 
low was admired from both its under and upper sides, 
and the gentleman with the raincoat gave the resonance 
apparatus for study of driven vibrations his undivided 
attention. 
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Instant Schoolhouse 
Built at Institute 

rptHE 32 -foot square schoolroom near the M.I.T. 

A dormitories on Memorial Drive was built to demon¬ 
strate the new ideas about school construction of Mar¬ 
vin E. Goody, ’51, and Joseph J. Schiffer, ’61, of the 
Department of Architecture. It is a type that can be 
erected quickly, expanded as necessary, and even taken 
apart and reassembled elsewhere in a jiffy. 

Its basic structural unit is a tree with four arms sup¬ 
porting panels bolted together. Walls and dividers can 
be clipped in from four directions. The demonstration 
model has eight such trees, and an eight-foot overhang 
around the enclosure as sun protection. 

Such a school, Professor Goody believes, could be 
manufactured, packed, shipped to the sites chosen, and 
erected for the same cost as the solid, inflexible class¬ 
rooms now in use. “It is designed,” he emphasized, “to 
deal with new ways of thinking about schools and new 
ways of teaching.” 

Twenty makers of building materials co-operated in 
the construction of the prototype. The Educational Fa¬ 
cilities Laboratory, Inc., sponsored the project, and John 
P. Eberhard, ’59, of the School of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment, now is evaluating potential markets for this new 
kind of flexible “instant schoolhouse.” 



The school can be enlarged by adding tree units, and adapted to various needs by rearranging the room dividers. 



Carpet tiles, three-feet square, can be replaced separate¬ 
ly if damaged. Storage space is provided in the walls. 
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Institute Yesteryears 


25 Years Ago . . . 

On July 1, 1937, Donald G. Robbins, ’07, Vice-presi¬ 
dent of Associated Depositors, Inc., retired as the 43d 
President of the Alumni Association, being succeeded 
in that office by Marshall B. Dalton, ’15, President of 
the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Com¬ 
pany; and C. Adrian Sawyer, ’02, retired as Vice- 
president of the -Association, being succeeded by 
Charles R. Boggs, ’05 * 

Mr. Boggs had been a member of the Executive 
Committee during the Robbins administration, as had 
Professor Carle R. Hayward, ’04, whose term thereon 
also expired at the end of 1936-1937. These two va¬ 
cancies were filled for the Dalton administration by 
George A. Packard, ’90, and Joseph P. Draper, ’00. 

C. Martin H. Eisenhart, ’07, Donald G. Robbins, ’07, 
and Bradley Dewey, ’09, retired as Alumni Term 
Members of the Institute’s Corporation, their successors 
for 1937-1942 being Albert F. Sulzer, ’01, George E. 
Whitwell, ’14, and William E. R. Coveil, ’23. 

50 Years Ago . . . 

Preparations were under way for the opening of the 
new Technology Summer Surveying Camp near the 
village of East Machias, in Washington County, Maine, 
on August 6, 1912. Here, 72 students of the Class of 
1914, together with 13 members of the instructing 
staff, would spend some eight weeks of field instruction 
in land and water surveying. Of the new camp. The 
Review reported that it had become available “through 
provisions made by generous Alumni, [by which] the 
Civil Engineering Department has been provided with 
800 acres of land bordering for two and a half miles on 
a beautiful lake . . . 

“Not content with this liberal gift of land, the donors 
have also provided a group of camp buildings for pur¬ 
poses of instruction and sustenance, a village of sleep¬ 
ing tents, a complete water supply and sewerage sys¬ 
tem, and a gas lighting plant which arouses the interest 
of inhabitants for miles around. 

“This extensive tract of land—the largest piece of 
real estate owned by the Institute—lies at the edge of 
a wilderness, and one can go for miles in a northerly 
direction without passing habitation or meeting other 
travelers. Moose, deer, and other wild animals are some¬ 
times seen in the vicinity, and the lake offers excellent 
pickerel fishing. . . . 

“The land consists, for the greater part, of rolling 
hills covered with second-growth spruce, fir, hemlock, 
maple, and birch, but there is a considerable amount of 
cleared land, on which it is expected that we shall soon 
be able to raise many of our own vegetables. . . .” 


* Mr. Boggs resigned his vice-presidency for reasons of healih 
in April, 1938, and Professor Arthur L. Townsend, '13, was 
elected in June, 1938, to serve until the end of 1938-1939. 
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Years Ago 

Years Ago 

Years Ago 


1886-1887 

1911-1912 

1936-1937 


No. % 

No. 

% 

No. % 

Total Registration 

637 100 

1,566 

100 

2,793 100 

Freshmen 

198 30.6 

387 

24.7 

650 23.3 

Undergraduates 

635 99.7 

1,521 

97.1 

2,174 77.8 

Graduate Students 

2 0.3 

45 

2.9 

619 22.2 

States Represented 

35 

43 


48 

Massachusetts 

402 63.0 

860 

54.9 

1,092 39.1 

Other New England 

84 13.2 

130 

8.3 

206 7.4 

Total New England 

486 76.2 

990 

63.2 

1,298 46.5 

Foreign Countries 





Represented 

4 

30 


30 

Foreign Students 

8 1.3 

101 

6.4 

181 6.5 

Total Instructing 





Staff 

69 100 

240 

100 

535 100 

Faculty Members 

25 36.2 

90 

37.5 

244 45.6 

Students per 





Staff Member 

9.3 

6.5 


5.2 

Students per 





Faculty Member 

25.5 

17.4 


11.4 

Total Degrees 





Awarded 

59 100 

287 

100 

648 100 

Bachelor’s 

58 98.3 

261 

90.9 

391 60.3 

Master’s 

1 1.7 

20 

7.0 

206 31.8* 

Doctor’s 

— 

6 

2.1 

51 7.9t 

Leading States Outside of New England 



(75 Years Ago) 

(50-Years Ago) 


(25 Years Ago) 

No. State 

No. State 


No. State 

24 New York 

90 New York 

400 New York 

21 Ohio 

39 Pennsylvania 

154 New Jersey 

19 Illinois 

37 Ohio 


127 Pennsylvania 

13 Pennsylvania 

33 New Jersey 


91 Illinois 

8 California 

30 Illinois 



73 Ohio 

7 New Jersey 

23 California 


44 California 

6 Iowa 




35 Missouri 

Leading Foreign Countries 




No. Country 

No. Country 

No. Country 

4 Canada 

36 China 


50 China 

2 Peru 

19 Canada 


30 Canada 

1 Belgium 

5 Mexico 


13 Great Britain 

1 Japan 

3 Japan 


11 Cuba 


3 Brazil 


11 India 


3 Cuba 



5 Mexico 


3 Russia 



4 Japan 


* First S.M. in Economics and Engineering, to Richard A. Den¬ 
ton, ’36. 

t First Sc.D. in Petroleum Engineering to Eldon N. Dunlap, ’36. 


75 Years Ago . . . 

On July 2, 1887, President Francis Amasa Walker was 
being congratulated upon the occasion of his 47th 
birthday. 

100 Years Ago . . . 

At the third Meeting of the “Government” held on 
July 15,1862, Thomas H. Webb was elected “permanent 
Secretary of the Institute.* 


* Dr. Webb held this office until his death in the summer of 
1866, when Samuel Kneeland became the second “permanent 
Secretary.” 
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NOW IT CAN BE TOLD, The Story of the Man¬ 
hattan Project, by Leslie R. Groves, ’17, Lieutenant 
General, U.S.A., Ret.; Harper & Brothers ($6.95). Re¬ 
viewed by H. E. Lobdell, ’17. 

Son of a regular Army chaplain, who served with the 
14th U.S. Infantry during the Boxer Rebellion, the fu¬ 
ture General Groves was an undergraduate member of 
the M.I.T. Class of 1917 for two years, from the fall of 
1914 until the spring of 1916. He then received a Presi¬ 
dential appointment to West Point, from whence he 
emerged successfully as a freshly foaled shavetail of the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers in 1918. For the next two 
decades he fulfilled various service assignments and ex¬ 
perienced successive promotions until in 1940, as a colo¬ 
nel, he was Deputy Chief of Construction of the Corps, 
in charge of all Army construction within the United 
States and its offshore bases—including the Pentagon. 

Especially from Pearl Harbor forward, he coveted an 
overseas assignment as commander of combat troops; 
but one fine morning in mid-September of 1942, when 
it seemed he was about to get his wish, Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Brehon Somervell, Commanding General of the 
Army’s Services of Supply, said NO—because the Sec¬ 
retary of War, with the approval of the President, has 
“selected you for a very important assignment”—in 
Washington. “If you do the job right,” Somervell con¬ 
tinued, “it will win the war.” 

Nevertheless, as Groves writes, his “initial reaction 
was one of extreme disappointment. I did not know the 
details of America’s atomic development program at the 
time, but, because of the nature of my responsibilities, 
. . . I knew of its existence and general purpose— 
through the use of uranium to produce an atomic bomb 
which it was hoped might be of unprecedented power. 
. . . Magnitude aside, what little I knew of the project 
had not particularly impressed me, and if I had known 
the complete picture, I would have been still less im¬ 
pressed.” 



General Groves (right) with Henry E. Strout (left) and E. P. 
Brooks at the 30th reunion of the M.I.T. Class of 1917. 


Later that morning. Groves saw Major General W. D. 
Styer, ’22, Chief of Staff to General Somervell, who 
plausibly outlined the Manhattan Project’s mission as 
follows: “The basic research and development are done. 
You have just to take the rough designs, put them in 
final shape, build some plants and organize an operat¬ 
ing force and your job will be finished and the war will 
be over.” To all this, Groves records that he “was skep¬ 
tical, but it took me several weeks to realize just how 
overoptimistic an outlook he had presented.” 

His Encounter with Bush 

Nor did Groves derive comfort from subsequent hap¬ 
penings that morning for, as he learned from colleagues 
more “details of the problems which confronted the 
Manhattan Engineer District ... -I was not happy 
with the information I received; in fact I was horrified. 
It seemed as if the whole endeavor was founded on pos¬ 
sibilities rather than probabilities. . . .” And in the aft¬ 
ernoon of that historic September 17, he had the “inaus¬ 
picious beginnings” of his relations with Vannevar Bush, 
T6, chairman of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. 

Groves supposed, of course, that Styer had informed 
Bush of his new assignment; but on that score, Bush was 
entirely in the dark. Anyone, even casually acquainted 
with Van Bush, hardly need stretch his imagination very 
far to picture in his mind how Bush reacted to being 
quizzed by a caller on matters about which, so far as 
Bush knew, Groves had no business being informed. 
After the interview, Bush got in touch with Styer, found 
out about Groves’s new assignment, and wrote a memo¬ 
randum to Harvey Bundy, a principal assistant to Sec¬ 
retary of War Stimson; in it Bush said in part, “having 
seen General Groves briefly, I doubted whether he had 
sufficient tact for such a job . . . [and Styer] agreed 
the man is blunt, etc., but thought his other qualities 
would overbalance. ... I fear we are in the soup.” 

Fortunately, however, as Groves writes, his “relations 
with Bush from that day on, were always most pleasant 
and we soon became, and remain, fast friends. . . . 
Never once throughout the whole project were we in dis¬ 
agreement. He was a pillar of strength upon whom I 
could always rely.” And not infrequently Groves needed 
such backing from a man like Bush, for to many of the 
scientific personnel of the Manhattan Project Groves 
was characterized from time to time, politely, as a “con¬ 
troversial figure,” or as something less elegant but emo¬ 
tionally more expressive. 

The Project’s Magnitude 

In this connection it is of interest to note that Groves 
“decided, and Styer agreed, that I should not take over 
the project officially until I could do so as a brigadier. 
I thought there might be some problems in dealing with 
many academic scientists involved in the project, and I 
felt that my position would be stronger if they thought 
of me from the first as a general instead of as a promoted 
colonel. Many later experiences convinced me that this 
was a wise move; strangely enough, it often seemed to 
me that the prerogatives of rank were more important 
in the academic world than they are among soldiers.” 

Groves’s' amazingly dramatic and well-told narrative 
of what then went on until he laid down command of 
the Manhattan Project in 1947, makes amply clear the 
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magnitude of it all in countless ways. The first estimate 
for construction alone at Oak Ridge, for example, was 
“between $12 and $17 million,” but by the end of 1946, 
“exclusive of the value of the silver borrowed from the 
Treasury for electrical conductors, the construction costs 
. . . totalled $304 million; research cost $20 million, 
the engineering $6 million and operation $204 million.” 
Again, before the Hanford Works were finished, Du 
Pont employed over 10,000 subcontractors! 

On scarcely any of his more than 400 text pages does 
Groves fail to dispense credit to some of the countless 
individuals involved in the two-billion dollar operation. 
Many thus credited were M.I.T. Alumni or members of 
its Faculty, such as the late Theodore B. Parker, Ml, 
Chief Engineer of TVA, who in the early stages of the 
Oak Ridge planning gave assurance that the Authority 
could supply the power needs, providing it obtained pri¬ 
ority assistance in procuring heavy generating equip¬ 
ment; and Major John H. Dudley, ’39, who conducted 
the field search of the Southwest for the laboratory site 
which narrowed down the choice to Los Alamos, where 
the second commanding officer, primarily responsible 
for the maintanence of adequate living conditions, safe¬ 
guarding government property and the conduct of mili¬ 
tary personnel, was Lieutenant Colonel Whitney Ash- 
bridge, ’26. 

Hanford’s Origin 

On October 30, 1942, with the late Willis F. Harring¬ 
ton, ’05, and Charles M. A. Stine, Vice-presidents of 
Du Pont, Groves had his first contact which led to that 
company undertaking the plutonium process at Han¬ 
ford. On November 18, he and James B. Conant (who, 
with the late Richard C. Tolman, ’03, served Groves as 
a “scientific adviser”) had a “thorough discussion” with 
Dr. Stine and Crawford H. Greenewalt, ’22, who ex¬ 
pressed a fear that Du Pont was being asked to take the 
most difficult process under consideration. To allay their 
misgivings. Groves and Conant appointed a reviewing 
committee of five members including Professor Warren 
K. Lewis, ’05, of M.I.T., as chairman; Eger V. Murph- 
ree, ’23, of Standard Development Corporation; and 
Roger Williams, ’14, and Greenewalt of Du Pont. 

Honorable mention accorded other industrialists by 
the author included: Percival C. Keith, ’22, and John 
H. Arnold, ’31, of Kellex; Charles A. Thomas, ’24, of 
Monsanto; and Hartselle D. Kinsey, ’24, of Union Car¬ 
bide. Named by him as among the “principal contribu¬ 
tors” to the “Metallurgical Project” was Professor John 
Chipman of the Institute’s Department of Metallurgy, 
and his colleague, Professor A. M. Gaudin, the latter 
for devising the method by which uranium could be 
recovered from the ores of the Rand in South Africa. 

Of Kenneth T. Bainbridge, ’25, the “scientist in 
charge of the test” at Alamogordo, Groves writes that 
“he had the unusual qualification of being a physicist 
with undergraduate training in electrical engineering. 
He was quiet and competent and had the respect and 
liking of over 200 enlisted men later on duty at Ala¬ 
mogordo. . . . 

“I had ruled out using Los Alamos for the test on 
grounds of security and also because I doubted if the 
area could be expanded sufficiently. Later, we decided 
we would need a site measuring approximately 17 by 

(Continued on page 50) 



HENRY B. KANE, ’24, generously illustrates the books 
he writes with his own photographs and original draw¬ 
ings. Some of the latter from his newest volume, “The 
Tale of a Wood,” are reproduced above. Published this 
spring (Alfred A. Knopf, $5), it is a companion book 
to “The Tale of a Pond” and “The Tale of a Meadow.” 
Starting on a July morning, a lively boy serves as the 
reader’s guide to nooks and crannies often missed. 
Written for David Marshall, “woodsman of the future,” 
it describes the many different kinds of life in the wood 
in a way certain to please readers of all ages. 
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24 miles, that it should be in a generally nonpopulated 
area, and that it should be no farther from Los Alamos 
than necessary. I added one special prohibition; that it 
should have no Indian population at all, for I wanted 
to avoid the impossible problems that would have been 
created by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
who had jurisdiction over the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
His curiosity and insatiable desire to have his own way 
in every detail would have caused difficulties and we 
already had too many.” 

Late in 1943, Groves organized a scientific intelli¬ 
gence mission to go to Italy “to obtain advance infor¬ 
mation regarding scientific developments in enemy re¬ 
search and development establishments . . . and to 
secure all important persons, laboratories, and scien¬ 
tific information immediately upon their becoming 
available to our own forces before their dispersal or 
destruction.” 

This mission, known by the code name “Alsos,” was 
commanded from the beginning by Lieutenant Colonel 
Boris T. Pash, and its original unit, which assembled 
at Algiers on December 14, included four scientists, 
three of whom were Major William P. Allis, ’23, of the 
Army; Lieutenant Commander Bruce S. Old, ’38, of 
the Navy; and James B. Fisk, ’31, of OSRD. 

After V-E Day, Alsos quickly penetrated Germany 
and an intensive search began to gather in as many as 
possible of the German scientists, especially those pre¬ 
sumably working in the atomic field. Of these, the 
“grand prize” was Werner Heisenberg, captured per¬ 
sonally by Colonel Pash. Of Heisenberg, Groves writes, 
“at the time of the German break-up he was worth 
more to us than 10 divisions of Germans. Had he fallen 
into Russian hands, he would have proved invaluable 
to them. As it was, he had always remained on the side 
of the west . . —perhaps in part being so inclined 
by his pleasant sojourn at M.I.T. in the spring of 1929 
while giving a series of lectures on quantum mechanics 
when, at the age of 27, he was professor of theoretical 
physics at the University of Leipzig. (Be that as it may, 
Groves’s chapters on Alsos read like an Eric Ambler 
best seller.) 

On several counts one may be thankful the appear¬ 
ance of this fine opus on the Manhattan Project was 
delayed nearly a decade and a half after the last of the 
events described. The delay served to make the story 
more complete by removing most, if not all, of the ear¬ 
lier “security wraps,” and the author used the time to 
advantage by not producing a “quickie” like many war¬ 
time memoirs rushed into print to hit a supposedly 
short-lived market. Instead, this book very evidendy 
was “rewritten and worked over” many times more than 
once after draft No. 1—and in that way General 
Groves has produced a written record truly worthy of 
the accomplishments of his wartime command, which 
record he concludes in a final paragraph as follows: 

“In answer to the question, ‘Was the development 
of the atomic bomb by the United States necessary?’ I 
reply unequivocally, ‘Yes.’ To the question, ‘Is atomic 
energy a force for good or for evil?’ I can only say, 
‘As mankind wills it.’ ” 


Have You Seen These New Books? 

Recent publications likely to be of especial interest 
to M.I.T. Alumni have included: 

Dynamics: particles, rigid bodies, and systems, by 
Associate Professor Robert L. Half man, 44 (Addison- 
Wesley, $7.50). 

Elements of Finite Mathematics, by Francis J. Scheid, 
'48 (Addison-Wesley, $6.75). 

Food Plant Sanitation, by Milton E. Parker, ’23, and 
John H. Litchfield, ’50 (Reinhold, $12). 

Macromolecular Specificity and Biological Memory, 
edited by Institute Professor Francis O. Schmitt (The 
M.I.T. Press, $3). 

Microbiology for Sanitary Engineers, by Ross E. Mc¬ 
Kinney, ’49, of the University of Kansas, another book 
in a series edited by Rolf Eliassen, ’32, of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity (McGraw-Hill Book Company, $9.75). 

Network Analysis and Synthesis, by Louis Weinberg, 
’51 (McGraw-Hill Book Company, $19.50). 

Petroleum Progress and Profits, A History of Process 
Innovation, by Professor John L. Enos, ’49, of M.I.T. 
(The M.I.T. Press, $9.50). 

Revolution in Electricity, by Martin Mann, ’41, a 
book for laymen on recent work in electronics (The 
Viking Press, $5). 

The Scientific Basis of Illuminating Engineering, by 
Parry H. Moon, ’27 (Dover, $2.85). 

Site Planning, by Associate Professor Kevin A. Lynch, 
’47 (The M.I.T. Press, $8). 

A Survey of Switching Circuit Theory, edited by Ed¬ 
ward J. McCluskey, Jr., ’52, of Princeton University 
and Thomas C. Bartee of M.I.T.’s Lincoln Laboratory 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, $7.75). 

Tables of Spectral-line Intensities, Part I, Arranged 
by Elements, by William F. Meggers, Charles H. Corliss, 
’41, and Bourdon F. Scribner (National Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards Monograph 32, $4). 

Unusual Careers, by Martha E. Munzer, ’22, a book 
for young people about the earth sciences, sanitary en¬ 
gineering, city planning and related professions (Alfred 
A. Knopf, $3). 


LIVING WITH THE ATOM, by Ritchie Calder; Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press ($5.95). Reviewed by Stanley 
Klein, ’58, staff member of Engineers Joint Council, 
formerly associated with the A EC. 

Living With the A tom is neither a children’s book nor a 
“gee whiz” popularization of nuclear technology as its 
ABC-like title might imply. Rather, it is an intelligent 
assessment of the hazards associated with the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy and the reasons for the 
public’s exaggerated fears over these hazards. 

The book is an outgrowth of two colloquia held dur¬ 
ing 1961 at the University of Chicago. It summarizes 
the discussions of an impressive list of participating sci¬ 
entists and science journalists, that included the book’s 
author, Ritchie Calder, a distinguished English science 
writer. The book probes fundamental issues: Who are 
we to believe when scientists possessing laudable cre¬ 
dentials disagree over the extent of radiation hazards? 
Why do they disagree? Why do we often distrust infor¬ 
mation on atomic energy originating from government 
sources? Is the scientist or the journalist primarily re- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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sponsible for the widespread misinformation about 
atomic matters? 

In the discussion of such questions, political leaders, 
the press, and the public are reprimanded for contribut¬ 
ing to the confusion that accompanies atomic-generated 
social issues. The scientists, however, receive the brunt 
of the blame. . . Scientists, and the authority of sci¬ 
ence, have in recent years been used to promote policies 
or to win appropriations or contracts or to defend gov¬ 
ernment agencies and industrial concerns and to ‘reas¬ 
sure the public’ on subjects such as fallout . . Of 
the older generation of scientists, particularly those who 
participated in the development of the first A-bombs, 
Calder writes: The study group recognized that “many 
of them, if not most of them, are ‘pretty well mixed up.’ 
They have a marked sense of guilt.” 

Calder includes engrossing evaluations of the radiation 
dangers posed by nuclear research and power reactors, 
nuclear-powered ships, planes, rockets, and auxiliary 
devices, and by radioactive wastes. Fascinating chapters 
explain ingenious technological innovations designed to 
minimize these hazards. The intricate movements of 
radioactive elements are traced from their release into 
an environment to their eventual uptake into human 
bone and tissue. The numerous approaches used to 
assess the effects of chronic, low-level radiation upon hu¬ 
man beings are surveyed. 

Regrettably, the book omits the peaceful applications 
of nuclear explosives (Operation Plowshare) which, in 
time, will rouse as much heated public debate and tur¬ 
moil as did fallout from weapons testing. Other than 
this omission, Living With the Atom will clarify for 
intelligent readers much of the world of atomic energy 
which, since Hiroshima, has been more fogged up than 
the interior of a Wilson Cloud Chamber. 

MANAGEMENT AND THE COMPUTER OF THE 
FUTURE, edited by Martin Greenberger; The M.I.T. 
Press and John Wiley and Sons, Inc. ($6). Reviewed 
by Philip Franklin, Professor of Mathematics, M.I.T. 

In its first 18 years, the automatic digital computer 
has already proved to be a valuable aid to manage¬ 
ment in making decisions, and the rate of growth prom¬ 
ises many interesting possibilities for the future. To ex¬ 
amine their significance, the M.I.T. School of Industrial 
Management sponsored a series of eight lectures and 
discussions. These were held in 1961 as part of M.I.T.’s 
centennial celebration. This book was prepared from 
tape recordings of the sessions. 

The planners of the program gave a very broad in¬ 
terpretation to the term “management”: including pol¬ 
icy decisions in the interests of society, government, 
science, and education as well as those of industrial or¬ 
ganizations. This interpretation determined the choice 
of the principal speakers, discussants, and other partici¬ 
pants from widely varying fields such as administra¬ 
tion, psychology, social science, physics, engineering, 
computers, and mathematics. 

Some idea of the content of the book may be gained 
from the following list of principal speakers with the 


titles of their lectures and a brief amplification and in¬ 
terpretation. 

1) C. P. Snow: Scientists and Decision Making. This 
lecture emphasizes the danger of vital political deci¬ 
sions being unduly influenced by a small group of com¬ 
puter-oriented scientists who may subconsciously bias 
the data inputs and processes which lead to the com¬ 
puter outputs. 

2) J ay W. Forrester, ’45: Managerial Decision Mak¬ 
ing. A summary of his theory of Industrial Dynamics, 
or the information feed-back system aspect of the man¬ 
agerial process. 

3) Herbert A. Simon: Simulation of Human Think¬ 
ing. Simon presents the theory of the General Problem 
Solver, a computer program which artificially produces 
results similar to those traditionally found by the use of 
human intelligence. 

4) John G. Kemeny: A Library for 2000 a.d. This 
chapter formulates one conception of a library system 
adequate for the expected growth of collections well 
into the Twenty-first Century, with reasonable consid¬ 
erations of cost and limitations to readily foreseeable 
technological developments. 

5) Alan J. Perlis, ’49: The Computer in the Uni¬ 
versity. A description of the use of the computer as an 
aid to research problems in a variety of fields, and also 
as an educational tool, particularly for students intro¬ 
duced to computer processes and programming early in 
the college curriculum. 

6) John McCarthy: Time-sharing Computer Sys¬ 
tems. This lecture describes the use of one large com¬ 
puter, interacting with many simultaneous users through 
remote consoles, to give each client the advantage of a 
continuously available private machine. 

7. George W. Brown: A New Concept in Program¬ 
ming. Brown’s lecture is devoted to parallelism, both in 
the internal structure of the computer (hardware), and 
in the organization of the external human effort in set¬ 
ting up models and programming (software), by which 
several activities can be carried on simultaneously. 

8) John R. Pierce: What Computers Should Be Do¬ 
ing. A description of research and the computers of to¬ 
day, and speculation on their future help to manage¬ 
ment in information handling, analysis, and retrieval. 

For each of the eight topics the book contains the 
lecture, the prepared commentary of each of the two 
discussants, the response by the speaker, and the gen¬ 
eral discussion. There is a healthy difference of opinion 
on the emphasis to be given to present alternative pro¬ 
cedures. And, naturally, a great divergence of views on 
matters requiring speculation as to future developments. 

Biographical notes on the speakers, discussants, and 
session chairmen as well as brief identification of some 
30 other participants are included. Several references 
to books and articles are given at the end of each topic. 
In addition, a more extensive selected bibliography ar¬ 
ranged in 12 categories is given at the end of the book. 

The editor and those who have assisted him have not 
only selected a stimulating set of topics, and an inter¬ 
esting group of people to present and discuss them, but 
have done an excellent technical job in producing the 
results in book form. 

(Book News is continued on page 54) 
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OF M I T- 


The same respect for the proven ... 
The same insatiable curiosity 
for the uncharted ... 

provides the guidelines and lifelines 
at General Atronics Corporation 
where engineers and scientists with 
a gift for avant garde thinking— 
and the capacity to turn challenge 
to achievement—consistently pace 
the industry in their specialty areas 
of Military Electronics, Industrial 
Automation and Cathode Ray Tube* 
Oscilloscope, and Camera design 
and production. 

In the scientific community, Gen¬ 
eral Atronics has earned an envia¬ 
ble reputation for its match to 
technical talent—for maintaining 
an environment favorable to the 
quality of creative thinking that 
produced its breakthroughs in ra¬ 
dar signal handling — underseas 
sound transmission — ionospheric 
communications systems — and 
“out-in-front” product design. 

Clearly, General Atronics perpetu¬ 
ates the Spirit of M.I.T. 

Care to join the team? 

David Sunstein ’40 (President) 
Bernard Steinberg ’49 (Vice President) 
Professor Albert G. Hill, PhD., 
Professor Physics, M.I.T. (Director) 

STAFF MEMBERS 
Millard Brenner ’39 
Gay Carley ’61 
Bruce DePalma ’58 
Richard Gardner ’52 
Robert Hilliard ’39 
John Mullen ’41 
Richard Spencer ’49 
Theodore Williams ’60 


GENERAL 



GENERAL ATRONICS CORPORATION! 

1200 East Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


INVESTING IN THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION, 
by Arthur C. Merrill; Doubleday & Company, Ine. 
($5.95). Reviewed by Vincent A. Fulmer, ’53, Execu¬ 
tive Assistant to the M.I.T. Corporation’s Chairman. 

M.I.T. Alumni will be especially interested in reading 
Investing in the Scientific Revolution. Its no-nonsense 
approach to the problem of evaluating growth stocks is 
set forth against a dazzling account of new companies 
and new technologies spawned in the period since World 
War II. M.I.T. and its Alumni are mentioned so fre¬ 
quently that, even if the reader should find the sections 
dealing with security analysis dull, the book may be a 
worth-while addition to his bookshelf for the insight it 
gives to M.I.T.’s role in generating new business oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The author combines an illuminating commercial ap¬ 
proach to science with a sound, scientific approach to 
investments. Moreover, he puts all of his prescriptions, 
cautions, and convictions in terms readily understand¬ 
able to the layman. Thus, this book can serve both as 
a primer for fledgling investors and as a handbook for 
those who wish to make growth stocks part of their 
regular portfolios. 

Mr. Merrill has a wholesome nonspeculative attitude 
towards science-based companies. He is consistently 
cautious but optimistic about scientific developments 
and the use of judgmental factors in estimating their 
probable effect upon a company’s future earnings and 
upon its future stock price. His book is concerned with 
approaches, not solutions, to the all-important question: 
to buy or not to buy? 

The “science stocks” flared so brilliantly ih recent 
years, he reports, that they have changed the basic 
character of the stock market. True, it remains a place 
where millions of shares are traded daily and general, 
across-the-board, price movements occur. But one of its 
striking features today is that it has become a market 
for individual stocks, each with its own peculiar be¬ 
havior, only loosely interlocked with the over-all be¬ 
havior of other securities—a market wherein the dif¬ 
ferences overwhelmingly dominate the similarities among 
individual offerings. 

His second major observation concerns the decep¬ 
tive appearance of stock market quotations on science 
stocks. To the untrained eye the existence of an orderly 
market for a particular stock (Big Board listing or over- 
the-counter sales) may belie the narrow circle of trad¬ 
ers among whom these stocks are changing hands. 
These thinly traded markets may be no place for unin¬ 
formed participants. They require a higher skill and 
special intelligence on the part of the individual inves¬ 
tor. (The book, incidentally, was written and published 
before this spring’s sharp market decline.) 

Much of this book is taken up with an analysis of 
the conventional price earnings ratio as applied to sci¬ 
ence stocks. The author points out that historical price 
earnings comparisons now give little guide to the prob¬ 
able future behavior of science stocks; more likely, 
they will produce the wrong advice. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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PENSION MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Tailored To Your Individual Needs 


If you are responsible for your company’s pension 
or profit-sharing plan, you will find it worthwhile 
to discuss its many ramifications with an officer of 
the Middlesex Financial Management Corpora¬ 
tion. A jointly owned affiliate of Boston Manu¬ 


facturers Mutual and Mutual Boiler and Ma¬ 
chinery Insurance Companies, it has at its disposal 
the resources of the parent companies. As a result, 
Middlesex is uniquely equipped to offer a wide 
range of services, including: 


Consulting Installation 

Actuarial Analysis Investment Management 

Administration of Your Plan 


These highly flexible services can be designed to solve your particular problems. 


MIDDLESEX FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL and 
MUTUAL BOILER AND MACHINERY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


225 Wyman Street Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


M. B. Dalton 

’15 G. M. Roddy 

’31 


G. A. Shattuck ’22 

R. L. Johnson ’38 

J. L. Ganger 

’51 

W. W. K. Freeman '22 

R. H. Robins ’50 

J. L. Wouters, Jr. 

’56 

R. FI arris ’37 

F. J. Bumpus ’51 

R. L. Child 

'57 
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Books 

(Concluded from page 54) 


MELPAR, INC 


Qualified Senior Scientists who seek scope for 
growth are urged to consider these challenging 
openings at Melpar's fast-growing Applied 
Science Division where achievement receives 
individual recognition. 


Senior Scientists 
Communications Theory 

Execute logical design and performance analysis 
of digital data communications systems, evolve 
practical implementations of coding techniques. 
Work closely with computer programmers on sys¬ 
tem simulation. Experience in digital design or 
background in coding theory desired. 


Control Systems Design Theory 

Perform research in the modern theory of opti¬ 
mum control and its applications. Investigate 
various methods of implementing optimum and 
sub-optimum control algorithms by digital and 
analog computers. 

Requires good background in differential equa¬ 
tions and analysis, appreciation of control prob¬ 
lems, understanding of digital and analog 
computers, familiarity with current applicable 
literature. 


For information, write or call: 

Dr. Steven Sussman, 

Head, Communications Theory Laboratory, or 

Dr. Bernard Friedland, 

Head, Control Systems Laboratory 



MELPAR " INC 


A SUBSIDIARY Of> WEBTINQHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


APPLIED SCIENCE DIVISION 

11 Galen Street, Watertown, Mass. 
WAtertown 3-9700 


An equal-opportunity employer 
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Mr. Merrill’s approach is to evaluate a stock by 
looking at both the relative value and the alternative 
value of the stock. His relative measure utilizes price 
earnings comparisons where earnings are calculated on 
the basis of cash earnings rather than reported earnings 
on accounting statements. His evaluation of alternative 
investments is based upon a process of discounting prob¬ 
able future earnings of a particular company and com¬ 
paring these discounted earnings with alternative invest¬ 
ment opportunities such as fixed income securities, pre¬ 
ferred stocks, etc. Both of these measures involve cer¬ 
tain assumptions about the way traders are likely to 
behave in the future. 

Mr. Merrill’s book is a remarkable synthesis of se¬ 
curity analysis and technical reporting. One unfortu¬ 
nate slip: on page 91 he has the U.S. economy growing 
at the rate of 6.5 per cent per year in current dollars or 
4 per cent per year in constant dollars during the post¬ 
war period. In all of the growthmanship debates since 
the mid ’50’s, when the GNP data began their sluggish 
behavior, there has been considerable doubt that our 
average growth rate has been this rapid. In his excel¬ 
lent roundup of new frontiers likely to have an impor¬ 
tant business impact in the future, Mr. Merrill does a 
workmanlike job with an assist from Alan A. Smith, 
’41, of Arthur D. Little, Inc. Their running inventory 
unfortunately omits two vital fields: the Life Sciences 
and the Earth Sciences, but otherwise the appendix 
contains a great deal of “what every man should know” 
before investing in the scientific revolution. 

El Curso de Fisica del PSSC 

The M.I.T. Club of Colombia has undertaken an ambi¬ 
tious and unusual project to exert the influence of its 
members in a united and organized way to raise the 
technical level of Colombian education. Under the di¬ 
rection of Captain Alberto Ospina Taborda, ’58, a 
Translation Committee of the club is preparing a Span¬ 
ish edition of the high school physics textbook prepared 
by the Physical Science Study Committee organized at 
M.I.T. The project was planned with the help of Educa¬ 
tional Services, Inc., of Watertown, Mass., and the 
book’s North American publisher, D. C. Heath and 
Company. The Spanish edition is expected to be on sale 
in December and will be published concurrently by 
Editorial y Tipografia Bedout of Medellin, Colombia, 
and Editorial Reverie of Barcelona, Spain. Besides the 
actual translation, the M.I.T. club has extensively pro¬ 
moted the book with the Colombian government and 
Colombian educational institutions, and expects it to be 
adopted as the official text for high school physics. 

Officers of the Club are: Honorary President, Alberto 
Lobo-Guerrero, ’23; President, Virgilio Barco-Vargas, 
’43; Vice-presidents, Rodrigo Uribe, ’41, and Oliverio 
Phillips-Michelsen, ’48; Secretary, Santiago Robledo 
Ocampo, ’56; Treasurer, Hugo Belalcazar, ’54. 

The PSSC course also is being adapted for use in other 
foreign countries. Educators from New Zealand and 
Sweden arrived in Watertown at E.S.I. early this spring 
for six months of work on an Advanced Topics Exten¬ 
sion of the PSSC course, to produce materials supple¬ 
mentary to the present one-year course. 
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IBM asks basic questions in information retrieval 

® 

What is known ? 


FUEL. CELLS 


lj Herman A. Liebhafski / 


Making valanca alactrona do work 
toforo thay’ra c apturod by owygon 
Is tht most dlroct way to convert 
chemical Into oloctrlcal energy. 

But effective coifs team year* away 


In BlltT: Like the ordinary battery, the 
fuel cell i» a low-i ullage tourer of dr: un- 
like the battery, the fuel cell does not tlore 
energy but merely converts it. Ideally, it 
hat meal of the advantages of the battery — 
rout part nr**, no muring part*, soundless- 
nest; hat a disadvantage in itt need for 
arcentury fuel supply amt oxide removal 
apparatus; and hat a number of unique 
virtues —steady output without recharging, 
long life, and operation on air and conven¬ 
tional fuels. It ran use these latter more 
efficiently than conventional generators 
because, unlike them, it converts the energy 
of fuel oxidation directly into electricity. 

The theory is simple; valence electrons of 
a conventional furl are forced to do work en 
route to the oxidation product. But practice 
is bedeviled by technical demands that are 
difficult to meet one at a time, let alone all 
at once. Still, after a century of failure to 
develop a practical fuel cell, recent work has 
led to a handful of devices that work well 
enough to merit attention. —T. M. 

■ Since the Second World War. and largely 
because of military end space needs for new 
energy sources, there has been a tremendous 
expansion of fuel-cell research here and 


these valence electrons can be made to do use¬ 
ful work before they come to rest in the oxida¬ 
tion products —it they are caught in flight, so 
to apeak—chemical energy can be converted 
directly into electrical energy, and the inter¬ 
mediate conversion to heat disappears. 

New It worts 

A fuel cell, like any other electrochemical 
cell, contains two electrodes (the anode and 
the cathode). These are joined externally by a 
metallic circuit through which the valence 
electrons from the fuel flow, and internally by 
a conducting medium (the electrolyte) through 
which ions flow to complete the circuit. 

In the hydrogen fuel cell of Fig. 3. these 
component parts are labeled, and the sub¬ 
stances involved in the reaction at each elec¬ 
trode are indicated. These are the electrode 
reactions: 

Anode 2H. = 4H ‘ + 4«" 

Cathode O, + 4H ♦ + 4a~ = 2H..0 

Over-all O. + 2H- = 2H.0 

Note that the over-ail reaction, which is the 
equation lor combustion of hydrogen, has in it 
no charged species. But the electrode reactions 
involve two charged species, the hydrogen ion 
H 4 (here written without its water of hydra¬ 
tion) and the electron The electron works 


— 



) FUEL CELLS BY HERMAN A. UEBHAFSKY 

FOR YEARS, SUCH FAMILIAR ELECTROCHEMICAL CELLS AS DANIEL 
CELLS, DRY CELLS, AND STORAGE RATTER IE S HAVE BEEN DIRECT¬ 
LY CONVERTING INTO ELECTRICITY THE FREE ENERGY Of OXIDA¬ 
TION OR IN THE CHEMIST'S BROAD SENSE OF OXIDATION AS THE 
ADDING Of OXYGEN OR ANY OTHER ELECTRO-NEGATIVE ATOM OR 
GROUP. 

THE SUBSTANCES THAT ORDINARY BATTERIES CONSUME AT THEIR 
ANODES ARE THE ANOOES THEMSELVES, WHICH ARE EXPENSIVE 
METALS SUCH AS ZINC, MAGNESIUM, OR LEAD, OR EVEN SODIUM — 
CERTAINLY NOT THE INEXPENSIVE FOSSIL FUELS THAT FUEL CELLS 
ARE INTENDED TO CONSUME, SUCH AS COAL AND HYDROCARBONS, AND 
SUBSTANCES EASILY DERIVED FROM THEM, LIKE HYDROGEN, CARBON 
MONOXIDE, AND THE SIMPLER ALCOHOLS. 

THE ACTUAL EFFICIENCY Of A FUEL CELL IS NECESSARILY LESS 
THAN THE IDEAL, BECAUSE THE ACTUAL ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE IS 
ALWAYS LESS THAN THE IDEAL DUE TO IRREVERSIBLE CHANGES IN 
THE ACTIVATION-ENERGY BARRIERS TO HIGH ELECTRODE ACTIVITY, 

THE INTERNAL RESISTANCE OF THE ELECTROLYTE TO IONIC MOBILITY, 

AND LOCAL CHANGES IN THE ELECTROLYTE'S CONCENTRATION AND 
COMPOSITION. 

IN 1842, GROVE SAID OF HIS HYDROGEN-OXYGEN CELLS. • AS THE 
CHEMICAL OR CATALYTIC ACTION.. .COULD ONLY BE SUPPOSED TO 
TAKE PLACE...AT THE LINE OR WATERMARK WHERE THE LIQUID, GAS 
AND PLATINA (PLATINUM) MET, THE CHIEF DIFFICULTY WAS TO 
OBTAIN ANYTHING LIKE A NOTABLE SURFACE OF ACTION. 

IN SEPTEMBER, K. SCHWABE OF THE INSTITUTE FOR EliKTROCHEMIE 
AND PHYSIKALISCHE CHEMIE Of THE TECHNISCHE HOCHSCHULE IN 
DRESDEN ANNOUNCED THAT PREPARATORY GAMMA, AND EVEN BETTER, 
BETA, IRRADIATION Of ELECTRODE SURFACES INCREASED THEIR 
ACTIVITY. 


This 4000-word article appeared in the January, 1962, issue 
of International Science and Technology. To abstract 
the article, a document analyst would read it, define its 
purpose, and summarize its essential points. 

Each year in the physical and life sciences, some 
50,000 technical journals will be published through¬ 
out the world. 100,000 research reports and 60,000 
technical books will also be written. Somewhere in 
this mass of knowledge may be information you 
need. To tell what is known—and where to find it— 
ibm is investigating systems for the dissemination, 
storage, and retrieval of information. 

To create an advanced information retrieval system, 
labels must be found for all useful information in 
documents. With conventional library indexing, it 
is difficult to make allowance for new kinds of 
knowledge. However, computers let us use more 
versatile methods of indexing. In one of these, the 
kwic index (Key Word In Context), a computer 
selects significant terms in the titles of documents, 
then prints them out as index entries. 

Once indexed, characteristics of documents’ con¬ 
tents can be used to notify people of their existence. 
The Selective Dissemination of Information system 
at ibm stores profiles describing individuals’ inter¬ 
ests. A new document’s key words are matched 
against key words in a person’s profile. If there is 
sufficient correlation, he is informed of the docu¬ 
ment. Profile matching can also be used to retrieve 


This abstract was prepared by an IBM computer. The text 
was first coded in machine language. The computer then 
counted key words, and printed out sentences having the 
greatest statistical significance. 

information by storing documents and feeding key¬ 
word queries through the system. 

At present it is relatively difficult to get text into 
machine-readable form. However, the development 
of high-speed optical character readers, automatic 
language translators, and improved methods of cap¬ 
turing linguistic information at the source may 
make it possible to introduce information directly 
into retrieval systems. Once harvested, vast quanti¬ 
ties of information will present storage problems. 
ibm is investigating random-access photostorage 
systems capable of storing millions of documents 
and retrieving them in seconds. Out of systems like 
these may come total information centers which will 
acquaint scientists’and businessmen with all the in¬ 
formation needed in their work. 

If you have been searching for an opportunity to 
make important contributions in information retrie¬ 
val, component engineering, optics, space systems, 
or any of the other fields in which ibm scientists and 
engineers are finding answers to basic questions, please 
contact us. ibm is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Write to: Manager of Professional Employment, 
IBM Corporation, Department 615T, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


july, 1962 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 16) 

Compton Awards 

Six seniors and three organizations 
received Karl Taylor Compton 
Prizes, made possible by gifts from 
members of the Boston Stein Club, 
at this year’s M.I.T. Awards Con¬ 
vocation. They were: 

Michael L. Jablow, for his service 
as chairman of the Freshman Co¬ 
ordinating Committee and the Par¬ 
ents’ Weekend Committee; 

E. Dennis Johnson, for his lead¬ 
ership in the musical life of the In¬ 
stitute; 

Devrie J. Shapiro, for guiding the 
Association of Women Students; 

Richard B. Stein, for outstanding 
work in student-faculty relations; 

Juri Toomre, for contributions to 
many areas of undergraduate life; 

Carl I. Wunsch, for his work as 
editor of “The Tech”; 

A Ipha Phi Omega, for its achieve¬ 
ment within and beyond the M.I.T. 
Community; 

Drama Shop, for its enrichment 
of the cultural life of the Institute; 
and 


T Club, for work under President 
Chester H. Riley, ’62, in furthering 
the development of athletics. 

Outstanding Students 

Winners of undergraduate honors 
at M.I.T. this spring included: 

Robert H. Maskrey, ’63, the Scott 
Paper Company Leadership Award 
. . . Deanne H. Gross, ’63, the 
M.I.T. Women’s Association Award 
. . . Edward P. Hoffer, ’65, the 
Outstanding Freshman Award; 

Mark Schoenberg, ’65, the Phi 
Lambda Upsilon Award . . . Jeff¬ 
rey /. Steinfeld, ’62, the Kendall Com¬ 
pany Award . . . Philip A. Ruzis- 
ka, ’62, the Robert T. Haslam Cup 
. . . Roger N. Wallace, ’63, the 
Blonder Tongue Foundation Award 
. . . R. Bruce Cuthbertson, ’62, the 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Award. 

Humanities Prizes 

In the Robert A. Boit essay compe¬ 
tition this year the first prize for es¬ 
says went to Victor B. Schneider, 
’62, and the first prize for imagina¬ 
tive writing to Gregory N. Gabbard, 
’62. The Stratton prize for debating 
was won by Madis Sulg, ’65. 


Military Awards 

At Military Day exercises May 8 
on M.I.T.’s Briggs Field, Superior 
Cadet awards from the Department 
of the Army were made to Oscar 
Orringer, ’62, Maurice P. Andrien, 
’63, Kraig W. Kramers, ’64, and 
Bruce B. Bottomley, ’65. 

The Professor of Naval Science 
Award went to Roger M. Rowe, ’62, 
and Professor of Air Science Awards 
to Robert R. Barthelemy, ’62, Ken¬ 
neth L. Weyler, ’63,Edward L.Arnn, 
Jr., ’64, and Charles S. Rail, ’65. 

Alumni participants in the cere¬ 
monies included Rear Admiral Wil¬ 
liam A. Brockett, ’43, Colonel Irving 
M. Finberg, ’31, and Captain Lewis 
E. Larson, Jr., ’47. 

Luis de Florez Awards 

Winners of awards for outstanding 
ingenuity provided by Luis de Florez, 
T1, this year were Juan H. Crawford, 
’63, in mechanical engineering, who 
developed a three-dimensional model 
of the atomic structure of a crystal, 
and Stanley Harrison, ’62, in aero¬ 
nautics and astronautics, who built 
an electrostatic satellite simulator. 

(Concluded on page 60) 



A major technological advancement 


. . MEISENG 


Like the bee, Meissner Engineers has sought to store its 
wealth—its knowledge—for tomorrow, so that each 
day's experience may be retained for immediate recall. 
Only in this way can the technical organization realize 
its potential for progress. 

With this background of knowledge, Meissner Engi¬ 
neers have developed the MEISENG system, which ac¬ 
cepts design criteria directly from the engineer and ac- 
tomatically produces completely dimensioned design 
drawings, records them on microfilm, and delivers them 
in the form of standard-size prints . . . complete with 
bills of material, specifications and full detail. 

With greater speed, at far less cost and with accuracy never before 
possible ... MEISEJffG will automatically design anything which 
can be mathematically described. 


mei 


MEISSNER 


COMPUTER-PLOTTER COMPLEX 

IGINEERS, INC.. CHICAGO 


H. H. Hawkins 
& Sons, Co. 

236 Washington Street 
Newton, Mass. 

Builders 
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UNDERWATER CABLES 


Watertight Coaxial Cables for Polaris 

Now available! Coaxial cables which maintain hydrostatic integrity at 
pressures 500 and 1,000 PSI. Recent applications met the specialized 
demands of the Polaris missile firing submarines. The antenna mast system 
required coaxials* with the ability to withstand 500 PSI on the exposed 
end without leakage. In addition, they must remain watertight following 
subjection to an “S" bend at ~ 54°C. BIW bonded polyethylene dielectric 
to the conductors and compound blocked the shielding braid. Care was 
taken to avoid altering the cable attenuation at prescribed frequencies. 
Rugged neoprene jackets were extruded by special techniques which con¬ 
trolled the O.D. and assured a tight fitting cable in the stuffing glands. 
Flexible armored versions are available. 

•RG-293/U and RG-294/U 


Watertight Multiconductor Cables 

BIW is making *‘SW Type” multiconductor cables which will not leak 
under pressures of 500 and 1,000 PSI on the exposed end of the cable. 
Used for missile and control cables they are reliable beyond Navy 
tentative specifications. These are 1 SWA, 2 SWA, 3 SWA, 2 SWU and 3 U. 
All butyl insulated conductors with no leakage at 1,000 PSI are used for 
Polaris and other submarine applications. Typical of this type is a 
modified version of MWF-24. 

We will be glad to send information and reports on the performance of 
all these cables. 

BOSTON INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 

BAY STREET BOSTON 25, MASS. 


PONCE CEMENT CORPORATION 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 

A Ferre Industry 

Manufacturers of Standard Portland Cement 
“PONCE” Brand. 


Under the direction and management of the Ferre 
family, which includes two MIT 
alumni: 


Luis A. Ferre, B.S., M.S., —1925 
Herman Ferre, B.S.C.E. —1931 

We are proud of our participation in Puerto Rico’s industrial develop¬ 
ment, whose success reaffirms our faith in individual initiative 
and free enterprise for the achievement of social prosperity. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Concluded from page 58) 


Tribute to Miss McCormick 

A dinner at the M.I.T. Faculty 
Club on May 29 honored Madeline 
R. McCormick, Assistant Treasurer 
of the Alumni Association, who first 
came to the Institute to work on the 
Educational Endowment Fund of 
the 1920’s'. 

Seventy guests listened as H. E. 
Lobdell, T7, Executive Vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Association, reminisced 
about “Miss Mac’s” knowledge of 
Institute affairs and Alumni. Donald 
P. Severance, ’38, spoke informally 
of Miss Mac’s assistance to him 
when he became the Association’s 
secretary in 1949. 

Ralph T. Jope, ’28, Business 
Manager of The Review, presented 
a Paul Revere silver bowl from the 
group as he read, in verse, lines to 
Miss Mac alluding to her work. 

Leaders in Music 

Baton Society awards for outstand¬ 
ing contributions to music at M.I.T. 
were made this year to Gerald L. 
Becker, ’62, E. Dennis Johnson, ’62, 
and Michael E. Lee, ’62. 


To Lecture Overseas 

Three members of the M.I.T. Fac¬ 
ulty have received U.S. educational 
exchange grants to lecture abroad 
in 1962-1963. They are Marlin A. 
Abkowitz, '40, Professor of Naval 
Architecture, who will go to the 
Technical University of Denmark 
in Copenhagen; Marvin E. Goody, 
’51, Assistant Professor of Architec¬ 
ture, to the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts in Copenhagen; and John W. 
Winchester, ’55, Assistant Professor 
of Geochemistry, who will be at the 
National Tsinghua University and 
the National Taiwan University in 
China. 

Athletic Laurels 

Charles W. Gamble, ’62, won the 
Clifford Award as the “athlete of 
the year” at M.I.T. this year, and 
Dirk Berghager, ’62, the Cochrane 
Award for athletic leadership. 

Others honored included Philip J. 
Robinson, G, the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference Merit Medal; 
Albert L. Tervalon, Jr., ’65, the 
Quadrangle Club Award; Richard 
M. Harris, ’63, the Manager of the 
Year Award; and Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity, the Beaver Key Trophy. 


Guggenheim Awards 

Members of the M.I.T. Facuity 
receiving 1962 Guggenheim Fellow¬ 
ship awards are: 

George W. Clark, ’52, for studies 
of primary cosmic electrons, and 
neutrons associated with solar dis¬ 
turbances; Charles D. Coryell, for 
studies of nuclear energetics; Everett 
E. Hagen, for studies of religious 
ethic and social change; 

Lawrence J. Heidt, for a study of 
charge and energy transfer processes 
related to solar energy conversion; 
Philip G. Hill, ’58, for studies of 
nonequilibrium effects during rapid 
expansion of gases; William L. 
Kraushaar, for studies in astrophys¬ 
ics; 

Eric Reissner, ’38, studies of the 
problem of deriving two-dimen¬ 
sional theories of thin elastic shells 
from the equations of three-dimen¬ 
sional elasticity; Kenneth N. Stev¬ 
ens, ’52, for studies of the speech 
production process; Laszlo Tisza, a 
study of the extension of thermody¬ 
namics to microscopic properties; 

John S. Waugh, studies of the the¬ 
ory of spin resonance; and Robert 
S. Woodbury, ’28, studies in the 
history of machine tools. 
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OUR ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY CROUP 


ATG scientists and engineers bridge the gap 
between basic research and design concepts. 

Their solutions can turn ideas into projects; 
“blue sky” into budgets. Booklet on request. 


Holmes & Narver Inc. 

828 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET • LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF 

JAMES T. HOLMES, PRESIDENT-MIT '14 


APPLIED TECHNOLOGY IS OUR BUSINESS 

WE SERVE FROM SITE SELECTION, THROUGH PLANNING, 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION TO THE OPERATING FACILITY 
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SKIDGRIP 

Tennis and Boating Shoe 
worn by 

JACK KRAMER 


CXuuk%<to>> ALL STAR Basketball Shoe 


ROD & REEL Sporting Boot 


CONVERSE 
RUBBER COMPANY 


DEFROSTER Insulated Pac 


NO-BITE Hunting Shoe 


CONVERSE 

The Brand in Demand 


with 

Sportsmen and Athletes 


MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


L. P. SANBORN '17 • A. H. WECHSLER '21 


F. L. HALL '25 • R. E. GLADSTONE '40 
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Thermocouples 


PROTECTION TUBES 
THERMOCOUPLE WIRES 


LEAD WIRE 
INSULATORS 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 
from STOCK 

REQUEST 
CATALOG and 
QUOTATION 


Ark lay S. Richards 79 



c^J-t(lay I^jicluVcJL C-so.) <z^rtc. 

Manufacturers since 1938 
4 Winchester Street 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS 61, MASS. 


FORTE-FAIRBAIRN INC. 


FORTE ENGINEERING COMPANY DIVISION 


NORWOOD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Electronic Instruments for Determining 
Moisture Content and Dielectric Constant 

of 


TEXTILES 


CHEMICALS 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
FOODS 


PAPER AND PULP 


Inquiries Invited 


Bob Fairbairn 


Stan Breen 



Corporation representatives at commencement included 
Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, ’16, and Duncan R. Linsley, ’22. 

At baccalaureate services the day before the gradu¬ 
ation exercises, Clarence H. Linder of the Corpora¬ 
tion gave the address. “The work of the technological 
community,” he observed, “often solves a given prob¬ 
lem only to create or complicate other problems. Re¬ 
lating our efforts to good and evil is an exceedingly un¬ 
comfortable task for most of us, but for each person 
sometime, somehow, it must be done. . . . The work of 
the world desperately needs whole men who act with 
clear standards, and who recognize, among the very 
real welter of relative values, that life is lived within 
eternal absolutes. . . . The personal aspect is vital. 
... It takes only one man, however much of a random 
statistic he may be, to make a wrong choice . . .” 

At military commissioning exercises prior to com¬ 
mencement, Major General Charles H. Pottenger, Vice 
Commander of the Air University, spoke of the need 
for men of education and intensive training to provide 
for the common defense of the country. Members of the 
class received one commission in the Regular Army, 
17 in the Army Reserve, and five certificates of recog¬ 
nition from Brigadier General Seymour A. Potter, Jr.; 
14 Naval Reserve commissions and three certificates 
from Rear Admiral Joseph H. Wellings, and four Air 
Force commissions and six certificates from General 
Pottenger. M.I.T.’ Vice-president James McCormack, 
’37, presided at these exercises. 


Tel. 7624270 


William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 

68 Devonshire Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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As President, I can’t take chances. 

I ask Engineering for the most 
reliable cable with the best performance 
records. They recommend KERITE.” 


As Engineers, we think KERITE make* 

■ 

the best-designed cable, and their 
manufacturing is equally good.” 


As Purchasing Agent, 

I like KERITE s stable price policy 
in good times and bad.” 


My maintenance men know cable. 

They see it after it is used — 
not just when it is new. They 
know KERITE gives the longest life.” 


THE KERITE CO.. 30 CHURCH ST.. NEW YORK 7. N. Y. DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PREMIUM GRADE INSULATED WIRE 
AND CABLE. SPLICING TAPE. RUBBER CEMENT. AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. A MEMBER OF RAILWAY PROGRESS INSTITUTE. 












Split-Microsecond Accuracy All three of the new Westrex 
chronometers — TS-10, TS-11, TS-3A — are accurate to one 
part in 10*. With oven, the TS-10 and TS-11 are accurate to 
one part in 10 7 . Basic precision in each is derived from a 
temperature-compensated high-Q tuning fork immune to 
variations in atmospheric pressure and humidity. 


NEW WESTREX 

CHRONOMETERS, 

HIGH-PRECISION 

TIME-FREQUENCY 

STANDARDS 


Problems That Don’t Worry Me 

(Concluded from page 44) 
rest on now. The end of the Korean 
War resulted in a decrease in de¬ 
fense expenditures of a magnitude 
comparable to what we might face 
in the future. And one of the conse¬ 
quences was the mild and short re¬ 
cession of 1954. But I think there 
would be general agreement now 
that even that effect could have 
been avoided had the Federal gov¬ 
ernment’s budget and tax policies 
taken the problem more seriously. 

With sensible compensating poli¬ 
cies of tax reduction, credit ease, 
and expansion of desirable civilian 
public expenditures, a reduction in 
defense outlays would be an advan¬ 
tage, not the reverse. There is no 
doubt in my mind that one of the 
reasons for the economic successes 
of the European countries in the 
postwar period has been their free¬ 
dom to devote resources that might 
have been swallowed up in defense 
to the construction of houses and 
public facilities, to private consump¬ 
tion, and to capital investment. 

There would be plenty of transi¬ 
tional problems. A reduction in mil¬ 
itary spending and a compensating 
increase in civilian expenditure of 
all kinds would mean a radical shift 
in the demand for goods and serv¬ 
ices, and like any shift of demand it 
could be good for some people and 
some areas and some industries and 
bad for others. Sensible public and 
private economic policy would be 
prepared to cushion the shock and 
adjust gradually to new patterns of 
output and consumption. This could 
be done sensibly or not so sensibly, 
by preparing to shift resources to 
those areas where they are most de¬ 
sirable in terms of our private and 
collective tastes, or by responding 
simply to sectional interests. But it 
could be done unless we dither the 
opportunity away entirely. 

We don’t need automation, afflu¬ 
ence, or a disarmament agreement 
to have recessions and fairly pro¬ 
longed periods of slow growth and 
economic softness; we are perfectly 
capable of having them without 
such help. 


In November, The Technology Re¬ 
view will bring you reports on the 
proceedings at the Fourth M.I.T. 
Alumni Officers’ Conference, to be 
held next September 6, 7, and 8. 



TS-10, TS-11 Master power for systems with multiple 
recorders, time indicators, programmed operations. Input 
power 22-28 volts DC, 100 watts (TS-10), 240 watts (TS-11). 
Output power 115 volts, 60 cps, 30 watts (TS-10), 100 watts 
(TS-11). Wide range of frequency output pulses, contact 
closures. Front controls. Dials for hrs., mins., secs., tenths 
of second. 21%" x 14%" x 9 'A". 36 pounds less cabinet. 

TS-3A (not shown) Rugged, compact for field, observatory, 
and laboratory. Input power 90-130 volts, 50400 cps, 20 
watts. Output frequency 60 cps; four additional from 10 
to 1000 cps on order. Wheels for hrs., mins., secs., dial 
for tenths of second. 17%" x 6%" x 7%". 23 pounds. 

Thousands of Westrex chronometers are in use by ships, 
weather stations, Atlantic Missile Range, seismological and 
astronomical laboratories. Write for data sheet. 


Westrex Company 


m 


A DIVISION OF LITTON SYSTEMS, INC. 

54-0 West 58th St., New York 19, New York. 
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Artist’s rendition of a corner-fired furnace 
of a typical large C-E steam generator. 


Cage for a 

hot hurricane 


The walls of this cage are actually miles of steel tubing filled with water under very high 
pressure. The hurricane: a whirling maelstrom of burning, pressurized gases. The purpose: 
to transform water into steam to drive electric turbogenerators. Eighty percent of America’s 
electricity is produced from steam. ■ The C-E nameplate will soon be attached to the highest- 
capacity steam generator ever built. Rated at one million kilowatts, it will generate enough 
steam to light ten million 100-watt bulbs—a string which, if spaced less than two feet apart, 
would stretch from New York to San Francisco! The steam generator will stand 18 stories 
high and occupy more than three-quarters of an acre. Its daily fuel diet will be 8,400 tons of 
coal. ■ Designing and fabricating equipment of this size requires an organization of unusual 
skill and experience. That’s why so many of the world’s leading utilities select steam genera¬ 
tors that bear the C-E nameplate when they want higher pressure, higher capacity, higher 
efficiency. On fuel-burning and related equipment, too, C-E’s flame is a corporate 
signature which certifies top performance, guarantees quality and dependability. 

COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 

General Offices: Windsor, Connecticut • New York Offices: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 




C-E laboratories use many 
techniques to evaluate de¬ 
sign factors. Shown here, 
a structural model used to 
study hot-gas flow through 
C-E steam generators. 


All types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equipment; nuclear reactors; paper mill equipment, pulverizers; flash drying systems; pressure vessels 








Feedback 

(Concluded from page 3) 



c_yb invitation to • • • 

PHYSICISTS 
MATHEMATICIANS 
AND ENGINEERS 


from - M. I. T. 



The Laboratory’s staff of over 1000 under the direction of 
Dr. C. Stark Draper is engaged in the conception and perfection 
of completely automatic control systems for the flight and 
guidance of missiles and space vehicles. Its achievements 
include the Navy Mark 14 Gunsight, the Air Force A-l Gunsight, 
Hermetic Integrating Gyros (HIG), and the Ship Inertial 
Navigation System (SINS). The Laboratory developed basic 
theory, components and systems for the Air Force THOR and, 
later, the TITAN missile. Other accomplishments include the 
Navy’s POLARIS Guidance System. 

Recently, the Instrumentation Laboratory was selected by 
NASA to develop the guidance navigation system for the moon 
space craft project, APOLLO. 

Research and Development opportunities exist in: 

0 ANALYSIS OF SYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS 

• HIGH PERFORMANCE SERVOMECHANISMS 

• POWER SUPPLIES AND MAGNETIC AMPLIFIERS 

• DIGITAL AND ANALOG COMPUTERS 

• ELECTRO MECHANICAL COMPONENTS 

• TRANSISTOR CIRCUITRY AND PULSE CIRCUITRY 

• RESEARCH, DESIGN AND EVALUATION OF 
GYROSCOPE INSTRUMENTS 

• COMPUTER PROGRAMMING AND SIMULATOR STUDIES 

• OPTICS, ASTRONAUTICS AND MANY OTHER AREAS 


CALL OR WRITE HOWARD F. MILLER. PERSONNEL OFFICER 


INSTRUMENTATION LABORATORY 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
68 ALBANY STREET Bldg. 7F • CAMBRIDGE 38 , MASS. 
UNIVERSITY 4-6800. EXT. 3544 

• Graduate courses may be taken while earning full pay. 

“An equal opportunity employer" 


fa 
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“Will you take dictation, Mary? 
Heading A, Historical background. 
For many years . . . the famous 
Galilean proof of the impossibility 
. . . later confirmed by Einstein . . . 
even in a recent paper by Romanow 
and Caviarsky . . . however they all 
overlooked the fact of . . . included 
in this amount are 1,024 per cent over¬ 
head, FICA, and union dues . . . 
work can be started immediately . . . 

“Write it on stencil, please . . .” 

That is usually the end because the 
proposal goes into the hands of the 
dreadful monster that feeds on enthu¬ 
siasm. What happens? There is an ap¬ 
parently endless sequence of delays, of 
steps to be taken, opinions to be so¬ 
licited, meetings of committees to be 
scheduled, accountings and contract 
divisions to be consulted. 

In most cases our sponsoring agen¬ 
cies have excellent, sometimes bril¬ 
liant men; they are understanding, 
they are friendly, they work hard, but 
the fear of taking action often pre¬ 
vents them from making decisions. An 
administrator of grants in a sponsoring 
agency cannot be an expert in every 
field. So, he sends the proposal to an 
expert. But the expert is in Europe, or 
in Asia, or in Africa. For the benefit 
of African science he must neglect the 
scientific progress in his own country. 
He does not really neglect it, of course; 
he just delays action, and the enthu¬ 
siasm of the scientist decreases in an 
exponential fashion. 

If I were a senator, I would bring in 
a bill that for every scientific adminis¬ 
trator who is away from his desk for 
more than one week, a man be ap¬ 
pointed with full authority to make or 
refuse grants. It is, at times, more 
merciful to get a negative answer fast 
than to wait many months or years 
(yes, years!) to get a positive answer. 

When you expect it least, a letter 
finally arrives: “We take pleasure to 
inform you . . .” You read it, you 
enjoy it, but your interest has shifted 
to something else—a year is a long 
time. You will have to hire personnel, 
and this is June. You may have to wait 
’til September to find somebody. 

Enthusiasm comes from the Greek 
and means “to be inspired or possessed 
by the gods” (Webster). Were the 
Greek gods persistent enough to take 
possession of a man’s emotional life 
for the time it takes for a research 
proposal to come through? I rather 
doubt it. As far as I know, no methods 
have been developed for the conserva¬ 
tion, canning, or deep freezing of en¬ 
thusiasm. The waste of enthusiasm is 
our greatest waste. 

Department of Biology, M.l.T. 
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A BROAD SPECTRUM OF OPPORTUNITY 


MITRE works on the leading edge of a new technology the creation of large 
computer-based systems (such as SAGE, NORAD, and BMEWS) that enable the 
military to detect attack and retaliate. Their purpose is to prevent war. 

This work creates a wide range of career opportunities in many broad areas. 

For instance, you might want to devote your talents to the full 
exploration of a single component in one system. 

Perhaps, instead, you would prefer a more general assignment, such as the design 
of circuits, the development of radar, or the analysis of space hardware. 

Or perhaps you would be more at home working on overall 
design of future command and control systems. 



At MITRE you would become 
identified with projects of the utmost 
national urgency — projects that 
offer a real challenge to the 
talented scientist and engineer. 


The rewards are great. Salary 
and benefit plans are 
competitive. MITRE offers 
excellent Educational Assistance 
and Staff Scholar programs that 
give every encouragement to 
employees who wish to continue 
their academic interests. (At the 
present time, MITRE employees 
are attending 15 different 
institutions, including MIT, Harvard, 
Northeastern, and Boston University.) 


Currently assignments are available 
in the following broad areas: 

• Data Processing Development 

• Computer Application 

• SAGE Design and Testing 

• Operations Research 

• Communications 

• Human Factors 

• Range Instrumentation 

• System Cost Analysis 

• Advanced System Design 

• Econometrics 

• Radar Systems and Techniques 

• Air Traffic Control 


You would have the opportunity to grow, 
professionally, in an atmosphere of 
free and objective inquiry. 


At MITRE the work ranges all the way from the detailed problems of 
electronic design to the abstract problems of national defense. 


Whatever area you choose, you would find work 
that is important to your country. 

. . . and work that is creatively challenging. 


• Space Surveillance 

• Space Systems Command and Control 

• Astrodynamics 


MITRE is located in pleasant, suburban Boston. 
Openings are also available in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; and Washington, D. C. Requirements 
are high — rewards are competitive. Minimum 
requirements, B.S., or M.S., or Ph.D. Write in 
confidence to Vice President — Technical Opera¬ 
tions, The MITRE Corporation, Box 208, Dept. 
MTR7, Bedford, Mass. 


MITRE 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


MITRE is an independent, nonprofit corporation 
working with — not in competition with — indus¬ 
try. Formed under the sponsorship of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, MITRE serves 
as Technical Advisor to the Air Force Electronic 
Systems Division, and chartered to work for such 
other Government agencies as FA A. 


JULY, 1962 
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Trend of Affairs 

(Continued from page 35) 



New Housing for Coeds 

Construction of a new women’s dormitory—a picture 
of which Juanita Tonso, ’64, and Dean Frederick G. 
Fassett, Jr., are showing above—began this year, thanks 
to a gift from Mrs. Stanley McCormick, ’04. It will em¬ 
body many suggestions from undergraduate women, and 
greatly increase M.I.T.’s accommodations for women. 


A Half Century of Flying 

Luis de Florez, ’ll, and Alfred V. de Forest, ’ll, ap¬ 
peared at the Marblehead boatyard of W. Starling Bur¬ 
gess 50 years ago to see about flight testing an airplane 
for an M.I.T. thesis. De Florez became Burgess’ only 
engineer, learned to fly, and went on to become noted 
as both an aviator and engineer. This May he landed on 
the Basin near the Institute in his own Widgeon amphi¬ 
bian for a 50th anniversary party. Grover Loening ar¬ 
rived with him—and guests included C. H. Chatfield, 
’14, C. J. McCarthy, ’16, E. E. Aldrin, ’17, S. P. Johns¬ 
ton, ’21, and E. Sperry in addition to J. R. Killian, Jr., 
’26, J. C. Hunsaker, T2, S. Ober, ’16, J. H. Keenan, 
’22, E. S. Taylor, ’24, C. S. Draper, ’26, C. F. Taylor 
and many others from M.I.T.’s Faculty. 

15,000-Mile Auto Trip 

Five M.I.T. men and a Harvard senior have arranged 
to drive about 15,000 miles this summer, from London 
to India and back, by way of Paris, Rome, Istanbul, 
Teheran, Lahore, New Delhi, and Amritsar. “The basic 
purpose of our trip,” explained Warren M. Zapol, ’62, 
“is to make better known a little known portion of the 
world. We plan to document the route carefully, pro¬ 
viding up-to-date information on the roads, rivers, and 
villages, and the availability of fuel and water.” 

Other members of this M.I.T. South-West Asia Ex¬ 
pedition are Philip J. Hauptman, ’62, Jeffrey S. Gruber, 
’62, Norman P. Soloway, ’62, Farrokh K. Captain, ’65, 
and Robert A. Knisely of Harvard. 

(Concluded on page 70) 



in gas and electric home appliances 


Whirlpool Corporation has grown from 
a manufacturer of only home laundry 
equipment to the world’s foremost manu¬ 
facturer of a complete home appliance 
line... both gas and electric. This growth 
is the direct result of a vigorous effort to 
provide American households with the 
best and most meaningful advancements. 

To insure continuity of such advance¬ 
ments, Whirlpool employs over 1,000 peo¬ 
ple in its research and engineering labo¬ 
ratories alone. Out of these laboratories 
have already come such developments as 
the first gas and electric refrigerators 


which prevent the formation of frost in 
the food compartments, the first remote 
control room air conditioners, a gas 
range surface unit so precisely controlled 
that you can fry an egg in a paper plate, 
and an automatic clothes dryer that 
measures the moisture in the clothes and 
tempers the heat accordingly. 

In Whirlpool’s six plants and admin¬ 
istrative facilities nearly 14,000 employ¬ 
ees are working to produce and distribute 
a full-line of home appliances that meas¬ 
ure up to the highest standard of qual¬ 
ity — that of the American homemaker. 


WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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Life Savers 

Beech-Nut Baby Foods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
Beech-Nut Cough Drops 
Pine Bros. Cough Drops 
Martinson Coffee 
Tetley Tea 

BEECH-NUT LIFE SAVERS, INC. 


July, 1962 
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How Curtis helped a design engineer 

"BEAT THE HEAT" 

This single universal joint in a 
ribbon-stripping machine was 
operated at a 34° angle. The 
joint heated up, wear was ex¬ 
cessive. (Curtis Joints have been 
tested at angles up to 37°, but 
we do not recommend angles 
greater than 30°.) 

Curtis engineers recommended 
a double Curtis joint, which re¬ 
duced the angle to 17° per joint. 

Result: no overheating, im¬ 
proved efficiency, longer life. 

You can depend on Curtis 
engineering in any problem of 
angular power transmission. And 
you can depend on 

CURTIS UNIVERSAL JOINTS because our 

catalog torque and load ratings are substantiated by constant tests 
under production conditions. 


Trend of Affairs 

(Concluded from page 68) 

Lowell Institute Graduation 

Changes in engineering opportunities during the last 20 
years was the theme of the commencement speaker, John 
H. Mains, ’48, at the Lowell Institute School’s exercises 
on May 24. One out of every three employed at General 
Electric currently is working on a product nonexistent 
20 years ago, he said, and without the desire to continue 
to learn, those in managerial and subordinate positions 
find their usefulness outdated rapidly. 

Thirty-one graduate certificates were awarded to men 
successfully completing the two-year program. One 
graduate received his third certificate, indicating four 
years of night study, and five students received their 
second certificates for three years’ study. In addition 43 
certificates were awarded to students for completion of 
supplementary courses. 

The Charles F. Park Award was presented by Fred¬ 
erick M. Rasmussen, L.I.S. Class of 1935, to Borislav 
Bialocki, who came to the U.S. six years ago from the 
Ukraine via Australia. 



14 SIZIS ALWAYS IN STOCK 

%" to 4" O.D. 

(6" joint* on special order) 

Not sold through dis¬ 
tributors. Writo direct 
for free engineering 
data and price list. 


1 CURTIS 


UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 

87 Birnie Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

As near fo you as your telephone 


EXCLUSIVELY A MANUFACTURER OF UNIVERSAL JOINTS SINCE 1919 


RUGGED 

ELECTRICAL 

WIRING DEVICES, 



precision 
cold headed 
fasteners and 
custom-molded 
plastic parts 


HARVEY 


HUBBELL 

INCORPORATED 

Bridgeport 2 Connecticut 


G. R. Weppler ’37 


The Computer’s Rapid Growth 

Professor Philip M. Morse of the M.I.T. Computa¬ 
tion Center was chairman of a seminar on computers, 
sponsored by the American Institute of Physics, for the 
press in New York this spring, and flabbergasted some 
of the reporters with a brief account of computing at the 
Institute. 

He likened the development of the electronic com¬ 
puter to that of the automobile, and emphasized how 
difficult it is neither to oversell nor undersell the news 
about them. It’s a young man’s game, he observed, which 
some bright students seem to master easier than do pro¬ 
fessors. At M.I.T. the computing capacity has doubled 
every two years for the last two decades, he estimated, 
and about 80 per cent of the Class of 1962 has had some 
experience with computers. 

Donald O. Smith, ’49, of Lincoln Laboratory, ex¬ 
plained the big digital machine’s and/or/not circuits, 
reviewed developments in solid-state physics, and dis¬ 
cussed additional ideas that have not jelled. Elmer 
Hutchisson, ’24, Director of the AIP, introduced the 
scientists to the fourth estate, and Phyllis A. Fox, ’49, 
compiled a glossary for the occasion. Other participants 
included Daniel I. Cooper, ’46, Martin Mann, ’41, and 
Arthur W. Kenney, ’13. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 

Consulting Soil and Foundation Engineers 

CLYDE N. BAKER, JR. '52 SYLVIO J. POILICI '56 

1827 North Harlem Avenue, 

Chicago 35, Illinois 
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SINCEREST CONGRATULATIONS 
TO 

THE CLASS OF 1962 


Sprague & Henwood, Inc., and particularly the 
following three members of your Alumni Group 
wish you the best . . . 

A. E. Ross '34 —President 
L. W. Janson '48— Vice-President—Mfg. 

S. B. Jones '51 —Chief Engineer 

SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 

221 W. OLIVE STREET 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Contractors for: Foundation Investigation & Pressure Grouting 
Manufacturers of: Drilling & Sampling Equipment & “Oriented" 
Diamond Bits 


Established 1929 


a. m. Kinney, inc. 

Consulting Engineers 


(complete professional services in such fields 
as mechanical, electrical, civil, structural, 
sanitary, and hydraulic engineering. Archi¬ 
tectural services incident to engineering. 

M.I.T. alumni associated with our organiza¬ 
tion and its affiliates: 

□ Russell W. Bandomer '36 

□ Charles H. Burchard '38 

□ Alfred H. Hunter '48 

□ James R. Cowdery '49 

□ Grover C. Way '59 

□ Ronald A. Koetters '60 


CHICAGO 


COLUMBUS 



DEXTER 

CHEMICAL 

CORPORATION 


Pioneers in the study of static electricity 
on textiles . . . Specialists in processing 
agents for cotton, wool and all synthetics. 

AZEL W. MACK 

New England Sales Manager 

M. I. T. 1915 

SIDNEY M. EDELSTEIN 

President 

M. I. T. 1932 


DEXTER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

845 Edgewater Road, New York 59, N. Y. 

BOSTON, MASS. • GREENSBORO, N.C. • CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
ATLANTA, GA. • BUENOS AIRES 


BLUDWORTH 

MARINE 

A Leader in Electronics 

FOR MORE THAN 35 YEARS, BLUD¬ 
WORTH MARINE has designed and pre¬ 
cision-built electronic equipment and 
navigational aids for the Government, 
construction companies and the Shipping 
Industry, for installation on naval vessels, 
passenger liners, cargo ships and other 
vessels throughout the world. 

UNDERWATER TV CAMERAS • SONAR 
SURVEY DEPTH RECORDERS • RADAR 
RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS • RADIO TELEPHONES 
UNDERWATER METAL LOCATORS • "POWER DIVERS" 

Brochures mailed on request 

Worldwide sales and service. Write for name of 
dealer nearest to you. 

BLUDWORTH MARINE DIVISION 

STATES ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 

96 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 

W. C. BLAISDELL, President 
VIA '24 
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Waves in Anisotropic Plasmas 

By W. P. Allis, S. J. Buchsbaum, & A. Bers 

The many published researches on the propagation of 
waves in plasmas have resulted in a confusion of ter¬ 
minology and a variety of special assumptions applic¬ 
able only to limited domains. This book tries to bring 
order out of this diversity, using phase velocity dia¬ 
grams and carefully indicating the resonances and 
cutoffs which bound the areas wherein each diagram is 
applicable. Due in July. About 176 p. $4.95 

Synthesis of Optimum Nonlinear Control 
Systems, By Harry L. Van Trees 

Applying the Volterra functional expansion to the syn¬ 
thesis of nonlinear feedback systems, the author speci¬ 
fies the optimum nonlinear filter for a given ensemble 
of random inputs or a particular fixed input and de¬ 
signs a compensator that will make the entire closed- 
loop control system simulate this filter. Due in July. 

About 128 p. $4.00 

Varactor Applications 

By Paul Penfield and Robert Rafuse 

This theoretical study examines how parasitic series 
resistance has thus far limited the quality of varactor 
performance at high frequencies and explains the fun¬ 
damental limits of varactor applicability in circuit de¬ 
sign. Due in August. About 600 p. $12.00 
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PHILCO CORP’S Lansdale Tube Division uses this “Train” of 
Barnstead Pure Water equipment in various manufacturing cycles. 
Operating cost is low because the greater part of the process 
water is repurified and fed back into the system for re-use. 
This "Train” includes a Barnstead 20 GPH High Purity Still, 150 
gallon, heated, ultra-violet equipped tank to prevent growth of 
bacteria, two BD-10 Holders with special high purity Supercart¬ 
ridges®, an MF® 200 Submicron Filter, and Heat Exchanger. 
Another example of Barnstead’s versatility in lowering manufac¬ 
turing costs. 
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WYANT 


CONDITIONING CORPORATION 

/ I iA CoriclrfMyrimff- v- QmfruictcyLA 


Charles R. Kahn, Jr., P. E., President, ’37 


GEARS 

Designed and 
Manufactured to meet 

YOUR 

Production Requirements 

Custom Gears Exclusively 


□iefendUrf 

GEAR CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 



Aerofin Corporation 

101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N.Y. 
Pioneers in Light-Weight, Extended Surface 


AEROFIN man 

for the practical solution 
to your problem of 

HEAT EXCHANGE 

in heating, cooling, 

air conditioning or process 


Gerhardt F. Meyne Company 


BUILDERS 


Commercial & Industrial Construction 


Donald W. Fetters ’32 
President 


Chicago, 6, 
Illinois 
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SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 


Engineers 


John F. Hennessy, '24 
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RETIRING EMPLOYEES OF M.I.T. honored at a recent meeting of the Quarter 
Century Club included (at left) Maurice Forbes, an instrument maker in the In¬ 
strumentation Laboratory, a member of the club for six years, and Samuel Saroka 
(center), a Walker dining service employee since 1936, who received his 25-year 
service pin from President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, this spring. 


Club News 


Weather Control Problems 
Discussed in Washington, D.C. 

Ladies Night on April 26 was our final 
meeting of the 1961-1962 season. We 
were fortunate to have as our speaker Dr. 
Florence Van Straten, Head of Techni¬ 
cal Requirements, U. S. Navy Weather 
Service. 

Dr. Van Straten fascinated her audi¬ 
ence with a vast array of technical and 
practical aspects of weather control, giv¬ 
ing us an insight into some of the socio¬ 
logical problems that would result from 
any large scale weather control programs. 
If large sections of Africa’s heat belt, for 
example, were made more inhabitable, 
the existing balance of nature would be 
destroyed, thus causing numerous health, 
economic and social problems. 

Large scale weather control programs 
are not yet an actuality but weather sci¬ 
entists are rapidly learning how to con¬ 
trol weather in small areas. Dr. Van Stra¬ 
ten discussed several methods of making 
rain and some of the problems involved. 
Most of the methods are etfective but we 
can never be sure that the rain was 
caused solely by the “rain maker.” Dr. 
Van Straten told of her many years of 
experience in weather control experi¬ 
ments throughout the world. Many peo¬ 
ple talk about the weather; Dr. Van Stra¬ 
ten and her staff do something about it. 

A brief business meeting was held for 
the purpose of electing the officers named 
in the June 1962, Technology Review. 
Next year the club expects to have five 
meetings, starting with the stag dinner 
meeting in early October. Dinner meet¬ 
ings will be held in November, Febru¬ 
ary, and April and the annual Christmas 
luncheon meeting will be held the last 
week of December. We extend to all 
Alumni a sincere wish for a pleasant sum¬ 
mer.—Gilbert H. Lewis, ’51, Secretary, 
9914 Grayson Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 

Southern Californians 
Meet at Caltech 

The M.I.T. Club of Southern California 
met May 24 at the California Institute of 
Technology Athenaeum in Pasadena. Dr. 
Robert L. Minckler of Caltech was the 
speaker. Our long time and staunch mem¬ 
ber Robert Welles, ’15, was in charge of 
the arrangements. 

A summer field trip to Rocketdyne is 
tentatively scheduled for July 17. This is 
to be a repeat of a trip two years ago, 
during which a rocket engine was test 
fired. 

Any newly arrived Alumni in the South¬ 
ern California area should contact Albert 
Levingston, ’49, for information concern¬ 
ing club meetings.—Arthur Schwartz, ’47, 
Assistant Secretary, 8355 Blackburn Ave¬ 
nue, Los Angeles 48, Calif.; Albert Le¬ 
vingston, ’49, Secretary, 3850 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Detroit Club Tours 
Mill of the Future 

The M.I.T. Club of Detroit visited 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation on April 
17 as guests of the president, Wilfred D. 
J. MacDonnell, ’34. After dinner in the 
cafeteria, Mr. MacDonnell and the super¬ 
intendent, George Gabor, explained the 
planning and operation of the mill of the 
future—Great Lakes’ new 80-inch strip 
mill—and then conducted a tour of the 
facilities. 

When the mill is in full operation, it 
will be the fastest and most powerful hot 
strip steel rolling mill in the nation, util¬ 
izing the steel industry’s first fully auto¬ 
matic roll grinders. It is designed to han¬ 
dle coils up to 70,000 pounds with deliv¬ 
ery speed of 3,000 feet per minute. 

Great Lakes also operates the nation’s 
largest blast furnace which is fed by the 
world’s longest blast furnace materials 
conveyor system. The tour was certainly 
one of the most interesting taken by the 
club.—Ella Paton Gardner, ’55, (Mrs. 
Richard Gardner), Secretary, 1821 Villa, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Infra-red Instrumentation 
Explained to Fairfield Club 

The spring meeting of the M.I.T. Club 
of Fairfield County was held on May 1 
at the Clam Box in Westport. The 
speaker for the evening was Dr. R. B. 
Barnes of Barnes Engineering Company, 
Stamford, who has had a long and nota¬ 
ble career in the study and application 
of infra-red radiation. He described gen¬ 
eral principles as well as a number of 
specific applications in this rapidly ex¬ 
panding field. The uses of infra-red in¬ 
strumentation appear to be limited only 
by man’s imagination. Dr. Barnes spoke 
of such diverse subjects as the guidance 
and tracking of missiles, weather re¬ 
search, oceanography, medical research, 
and evaluation of arctic clothing. Follow¬ 
ing his talk Dr. Barnes displayed photo¬ 
graphs of various applications and some 
components including an infra-red scan¬ 
ner which had successfully orbited the 
earth in a satellite and was still in operat¬ 
ing condition after its re-entry.—Randall 
Goff, ’51, Secretary, Goodhill Road, 
Weston, Conn. 


Alumni Officers to Meet at M.I.T. in September 

The M.I.T. Alumni Association’s Fourth Alumni Officers’ Conference will be 
held at the Institute next September 6 to 8. William L. Taggart, Jr., ’27, Presi¬ 
dent of the Association, will preside at a session devoted to the M.I.T. student 
and his environment, and Edward O. Vetter, ’42, conference chairman, will 
lead a discussion of what Alumni are doing. Special seminars will be conducted 
by Donald P. Severance, ’38, Henry B. Kane, ’24, Frederick G. Lehmann, ’51, 
Douglas F. G. Haven, ’52, James H. Eacker, ’55, and Thomas P. Pitre, Di¬ 
rector of Student Aid. 

President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, is expected to address the conference, and 
other speakers will include Vice-president Philip A. Stoddard, ’40, Dean Gor¬ 
don S. Brown, ’31, of the School of Engineering, Dean of Student Affairs 
Kenneth R. Wadleigh, ’43, and Roland P. Greeley, Director of Admissions. 
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A TRIPLE TIE with Navy and Cornell in the Eastern 
Sprints entitles the varsity lightweights (pictured above) 
to compete for the Thames Challenge Cup the first week 
in July at Henley, England. The 'Thames Cup was won by 
M.I.T. in both 1954 and 1955. The crew from left to right 
is: Stroke, Mark E. Barron, ’64, Charles J. Bruggemann, 
’62, Dennis D. Buss, ’63, Jerome E. Manning, Jr., ’62, Her¬ 


bert G. Herrmann, 3d, ’64, George L. Zimmerman, ’62, 
Stephen F. Richards, ’64; Bow, Stephen C. Aldrich, ’63. 
Kneeling is Coxswain Robert E. Vernon, ’63. The varsity 
heavyweights won the Compton Cup for the first time in 
29 years by defeating Princeton and Harvard, and won the 
Cochrane Cup for the second consecutive year, defeating 
Dartmouth, Wisconsin, Brown and Boston University. 


Birthdays to be Celebrated This Summer 


Congratulations are in order during 
July, August and September for one 
Alumna who will celebrate her 95th anni¬ 
versary; and to 11, 17, and 39 Alumni who 
will turn, respectively, 90, 85, and 80, as 
listed below with dates of birth: 

July, 1867—Mary Eva Warren, ’05 on 
the 8th. 

July, 1872 —Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt, 
’07, on the 5th. 

August, 1872 —George L. Bixby, ’95, 
on the 4th; Edward C. Emerson, ’00, on 
the 8th; M. Ernest Moore, ’96, on the 
9th; Charles F. Eveleth, ’95, on the 
12th; John C. Nowell, ’94, on the 14th; 
John P. Story, ’94, on the 19th; Mabel 
T. Wellman, ’02, on the 23rd; and 
Charles Johnson, ’96, on the 28th. 

September, 1872 —Frederick W. Har¬ 
ris, ’95 on the 1st, and Benjamin F. 
Buckner, ’95, on the 17th. 

July, 1877—M. DeKay Thompson, ’98, 
on the 23rd; Benjamin Miller, ’01, on 
the 24th; and Alton P. Trufant, ’01, 
on the 30th. 


August, 1877 —Miles S. Sherrill, ’99, 
on the 2nd; Frank A. Colby, ’01, on the 
4th; Huntington Smith, ’05, on the 9th; 
James J. Mahar, ’02, on the 10th; Charles 
E. Smith, ’00, on the 20th; John E. John¬ 
son, ’08, on the 23rd; Lee Hagood, ’08, 
and Kenneth Seaver, ’00, on the 26th; 
and Ambrose F. Borneuf, ’02, on the 
31st. 

September, 1877 —William G. Blau- 
velt, ’01, and Francis C. Lincoln, ’00, 
on the 8th; Harry R. White, ’01, on the 
9th; Helen M. Hill, ’99, on the 18th; 
and Edgar P. Trask, ’99, on the 28th. 

July, 1882- —G. Curtis Noble, ’06, on 
the 1st; Albert L. Magnitzsky, ’04, on 
the 2nd; John J. Mullen, ’08, on the 
6th; Fred W. Goldthwait, ’05, and Wil¬ 
liam A. Sheldon, ’06, on the 8th; Silas 
P. Cumming, ’05, on the 11th; Barry C. 
Eastham, ’05, and Edward J. Poor, ’05, 
on the 15th; Philip S. Sweetser, ’04, on 
the 21st; Vicente Molina, ’05, on the 
22nd; Roger P. Ingalls, ’05, on the 23rd; 
and George E. Atkins, ’04, on the 29th. 


August, 1882—Mrs. Ruth M. Denny, 
’08, on the 3rd; Henry H. Nelson, ’06, 
on the 11th; Myron W. Dole, ’04, on 
the 12th; Albert A. Hayward, ’06, and 
Frank W. Milliken, ’04, on the 17th; 
Arthur J. Manson, ’05, on the 18th; 
Samuel A. Greeley, ’06, on the 20th; 
William B. Boggs, ’04, Thomas L. 
Hinckley, ’06, and Warren K. Lewis, 
’05, on the 21st; Thomas F. Geraghty, 
’05, on the 22nd; Elmer D. McCain, ’06, 
on the 26th; Harold A. Kingsbury, ’07, 
and Howard L. Pierce, ’04, on the 27th; 
Howard J. C. MacDonald, ’07, on the 
28th; and Courtlandt W. Babcock, ’05, 
on the 29th. 

September, 1882—Harry J. Sargent, 
’07, on the 4th; George M. Bartlett, 
’05, on the 7th; Howard P. Shaw, ’06, on 
the 12th; Louts A. Hermann, ’04, on the 
15th; Moise H. Goldstein, ’04, on the 
17th; Isa W. Kahn, ’06, on the 19th; 
James H. Fenner, ’07, on the 21st; John 
A. Shepherd, ’06, on the 24th; Marshall 
G. Meriam, ’05, and Mrs. Robert 
Spencer, ’ll, on the 26th; and Richard 
D. Gatewood, ’06, on the 29th. 
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As required by the ’95 constitution, the 
annual meeting for the election of offi¬ 
cers was held after luncheon in the tents 
on the Great Court on M.I.T. Alumni 
Day, June 11. Future uses of the ’95 
Alumni Fund were discussed and various 
changes in their application were sug¬ 
gested in order to make it of more use to 
the present and to the future offspring of 
’95 family connections. . . . Our ’95 
Eighty-Plus Club has held its members 
so far to 15, of which five live in Boston 
and adjacent towns.—Andrew D. Fuller, 
Assistant Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

’96 

Here is a note from the unpublished 
autobiography of Will Coolidge: “M.I.T. 
was then located in Boston, and facilities 
for athletic sports were sadly lacking. 
There was, however, an old state armory 
which served for our military drill and 
as a gymnasium. Here I often climbed up 
a rope attached to the ceiling, hand¬ 
over-hand, and, as the sequel shows, ac¬ 
quired too much confidence in my abil¬ 
ity to do so. I was at the time sharing 
with a fellow student a room on the 
fourth floor at the back of an apartment 
house in Boston. Feeling that we should 
have an emergency fire escape, we 
bought a coil of rope. Late one night 
after studies I decided to test that de¬ 
vice. So I pushed the desk up to the open 
window, tied one end of the rope around 
the desk, threw the other end out the 
window and started down. It went all 
right for the first few feet; but there at 
the back of the house I had four full 
stories to negotiate. I soon found that the 
rope was too small and that I was slip¬ 
ping. I tried hard, but vainly, to get my 
legs around it. By the time I reached the 
ground, the fingers of both hands were 
in bad shape with flesh hanging in 
shreds. It was late at night, but I finally 
found a doctor. He bandaged the hands, 
using a carbolic acid solution which was 
apparently too concentrated, as it took 
the remaining skin off of the fingers. It 
was a very painful job and was especially 
troublesome coming as it did just before 
a period of written examinations. I in¬ 
dulged in a good deal of self-recrimina¬ 
tion, saying that I might have known 
enough to start at the bottom instead of 
the top to see whether the rope was 
large enough; and if it wasn’t we could 
have tied some knots in it. Then, to make 
matters worse, the story of my escape 
from a non-existent fire got into a Boston 
newspaper, and this, plus my telltale 


bandages, resulted in much ribbing from 
classmates. The scars are still much in 
evidence and have for 70 years served as 
helpful reminders to ‘Look before you 
leap.’ ” 

Hermann C. Lythgoe of 60 Highland 
Avenue, Newtonville, a former director 
of the Massachusetts Health Depart¬ 
ment’s Food and Drug Division, died at 
his home April 30. He was born in East 
Boston and had been president of the 
American Association of Agricultural 
Chemists, treasurer of the New England 
Chemical Society, member of the Boston 
City Club, Rotary Club, Camera Club, 
Engineers’ Club and the Harvard Musi¬ 
cal Association. At the time of his retire¬ 
ment he was extolled by state and fed¬ 
eral officials for his work in upgrading 
the standards which formed the basis for 
the stringent food and drug laws in the 
state. He was a pioneer in the use of 
photography in the detection of irregu¬ 
larities in food and liquor. During prohi¬ 
bition he exposed the dangers of home¬ 
made “booze” in many newspaper and 
trade publications. He was an avid ama¬ 
teur photographer, and his prints were 
shown in many exhibitions in the United 
States and abroad. He leaves a son, Al¬ 
bert H., of Newtonville, and a brother, 
Albert W., of Winthrop. The class was 
represented at the funeral in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church by the secretary; in 
lieu of flowers a donation was sent to 
St. John’s Episcopal Church Endowment 
Fund.—James M. Driscoll, Secretary, 129 
Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass.; Henry 
R. Hedge, Assistant Secretary, 105 Rock- 
wood Street, Brookline, Mass. 

’97 

At this writing, May 7, it behooves 
your '97 temporary scribe to get in some 
Class of ’97 news for the July issue of 
The Technology Review. Jack Ilsley was 
most faithful about this, getting in notes 
for each month’s issue, even some years 
ago when the editor requested that odd 
and even classes alternate, lightening the 
secretaries’ tasks. Your scribe will follow 
this alternating course until the substitu¬ 
tion of a "volunteer” (not the Russian 
kind). . . . The past few months have 
been saddened for us by many losses re¬ 
ported in earlier issues, and this month 
we must express deep sympathy to Char¬ 
lie Hammond who has recently lost his 
wife after 60 years of matrimony. We 
have learned of the death of Charles H. 
Pope in January and have no particulars. 
... As to the proposed ’97 June reunion, 
our 65th, as this is written only Will Binlcy 
and Charles Currier have reported that 
they expect to be in Cambridge on June 
11. It is hoped that they will report fully 
on the occasion. . . . Twelve replies 
have come in from class members in an¬ 
swer to my circular letter of two months 
ago, with no volunteer for secretary and 
only one nomination for the office and 
little news excepting from Gilbert, al¬ 
ready published. . . . All of our really 
Western members—Gilbert, Osgood, 
Sweetser, and Wood—replied excepting 
Osgood, whose address in the Alumni 


Register appears to be faulty. The per¬ 
centage of our Easterners replying has 
not been so large. Replies came from ten: 
Binley, Currier, Daniell, Guttridge, Ham¬ 
mond, Hawkins, Humphreys, Hunnewell, 
Noble and Woodman. . . . Herewith a 
suggestion (too late for June) that on 
July 11 exactly at 3 p.m. Eastern Day¬ 
light Time we all drink a 65th toast, in a 
beverage of our selection, coca cola, to¬ 
mato juice, highball, ginger ale, seven- 
up, milk or Sazarac cocktail, to the Class 
of ’97 and a 70th Reunion five years 
from now.—George R. Wadleigh, Class 
Agent, 70 Flower Avenue, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N Y. 

’98 

In the absence of Class Representative 
Ed Chapin, his assistant secretary repre¬ 
sented the Class of ’98 at the Alumni 
Council dinner at the Faculty Club in 
Cambridge on the evening of April 30. 
Professor Ross H. Smith, who joined the 
M.I.T. Faculty last fall as director of 
athletics, spoke of his concern in encour¬ 
aging all students to participate in physi¬ 
cal recreation and to develop life long 
recreational interests. He supervises a 
staff of more than 30 coaches and phys¬ 
ical education instructors. He discussed 
some aspects of college athletics and 
how he sees M.I.T. charting its own 
course. He comes to us from Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. . . . Another new department at 
M.I.T. is that of Nutrition, Food Science 
and Technology, headed by Dr. Nevin S. 
Scrimshaw. Dr. Scrimshaw is one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on nutrition. 
He outlined how this department was 
formed around the former Food Tech¬ 
nology Department, which has been a 
leader in the field for 33 years and has 
had a wide influence on the American 
food industry and, indirectly, on the eat¬ 
ing habits of the American people. The 
new changes mean both an extension 
into new fields and strengthening of the 
food technology program in the direction 
of more basic research, particularly in the 
area of food toxicology and the effect of 
food processing on its nutritive value. 
. . . Incidentally it was mentioned at the 
dinner that as of April, 1962, the Second 
Century Fund totaled $56.8 million with 
$9.2 million to go. It was expected that 
the total of $66 million would be reached 
before the end of the year. 

Well, for our class this Nutrition De¬ 
partment, above mentioned, is 65 years 
too late. Most of us have now reached 
the age of 86 and are probably pretty 
much food conscious and have been so 
for several years. This is sensible and 
very likely accounts to some extent at 
least, for our longevity and will give us 
a source of pride when we all get to¬ 
gether (note we say ‘all’) 11 months 
from now to celebrate our 65th. We can 
swap with one another our special diets. 
This subject, of course, is a favorite one 
for all octogenarians. . . . Our President, 
Dan, is in receipt of a letter from Flor¬ 
ence R. Clark advising of the death on 
March 13, 1962, of her husband, our 
classmate in Course IV, Henry Hunt 
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Clark, at their home in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. From a clipping in the 
Cleveland Press received from the Alum¬ 
ni Register, we learn that Henry was a 
director of the Cleveland Institute of Art 
from 1931 to 1946. We quote further 
from this clipping: “Not only did the in¬ 
stitute’s enrollment double from fewer 
than 400 to more than 800 students, but 
many of its graduates went on to earn 
wide reputations in various fields of art. 
He and his wife, Florence, former 
president of the Cleveland Orchestra’s 
Women’s Committee, contributed great¬ 
ly to Cleveland’s cultural life.” The 
Class of ’98 regrets his passing and ex¬ 
tends to Florence its deep sympathy. 

Professor Arthur L. Goodrich has ad¬ 
vised of his new address as follows: 297 
Minnehaha, Ramon Trailer Park, Palm 
Springs, Calif. . . . Edwin KuttrofFs ad¬ 
dress should be 128 West 59th Street., 
New York, N.Y. . . . Dave Fenner wrote 
to our Secretary, Ed, under date of April 
3, 1962, that his wife, Gertrude, was 
temporarily indisposed but that he, as 
usual, “felt awfully well for the shape he 
was in.” . . . Bob Lacy, who is one of the 
many coming to our 65th, has been do¬ 
ing some traveling. He writes: “My wife 
and I flew to Hawaii this last March, 
seeing volcanoes, Pearl Harbor, strange 
plants and flowers, a restaurant revolv¬ 
ing full circle in an hour on top of a 300- 
foot building, and Orientals, The popula¬ 
tion is only one-quarter Caucasian, one- 
third Japanese. Prices are high and land 
along Waikiki Beach is worth $40 a 
square foot. Perhaps the most interesting 
to me was a lava tunnel about 12 feet in 
diameter and 400 feet long where the 
liquid lava had flowed out inside the 
cooling circumference about 50 feet be¬ 
low the surface.” Thanks,, Bob, for an 
interesting letter. . . . These class notes 
for the July issue of The Review were 
forwarded to the editor the early part of 
May, and as of that date, a splendid re¬ 
sponse to our president’s questionnaire 
has been made. If there should be any 
who may be reading these notes who 
have not responded, why not do so right 
now so that the records of the class may 
be complete. . . . Our Secretary, Ed, 
planned to spend the month of May with 
his daughter and son-in-law, Professor 
Holden Furber, at Gradyville, near Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa., and to return to Marble¬ 
head as usual for the summer.—Frederic 
A. Jones, Assistant Secretary, 286 Chest¬ 
nut Hill Avenue, Brighton 35, Mass.; 
Edward S. Chapin, Secretary, 2 Gregory 
Street, Marblehead, Mass. 

’00 

We were very interested in the Class 
News of '03 in the April Review which 
gave a splendid account of some of the 
events of our Commencement Week in 
1900. It revived many happy memories 
and preserved a record which had been 
lost to us. We are grateful to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Class of ’03. . . . For several 
months there have been no contributions 
from any living member of the class and 
happily there have been no deaths to 


record. Now, however, there are two. 
Stephen Badlani passed away April 17, 
1962. A letter from his nephew, William 
Badlam Pearce, ’32, says: “He was a 
prominent engineer in the steel industry 
over the years since graduating from the 
Institute, both associated with steel com¬ 
panies and as a consulting engineer. He 
was very active up to his retirement at 
the age of 80 a few years ago. He was 85 
when he died and had been ill only a 
short time when he died suddenly of a 
heart attack. He leaves his wife, Helen 
Boyd Badlam, in Carnegie, Pa., and sev¬ 
eral nieces and nephews around the Bos¬ 
ton area.” We have never been able to 
get much news about Steve, and his 
name has not appeared in these notes 
since 1928. We do know that he went 
with the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
soon after graduation and quickly rose to 
a position of authority in the rolling mill 
department. Later he was with the Car¬ 
negie Steel Company of Midland, Pa., 
Babcock and Wilcox of Beacon Falls, and 
was works manager of the Superior Steel 
Company. For some time he had his own 
office as a consulting engineer in Pitts¬ 
burgh and then went to the Lewis Foun¬ 
dry (Blaw Knox) before his retirement. 
During World War I he joined the U. S. 
Infantry, becoming a major. He was first 
located at Camp Meade and later went 
overseas in the A.E.F. 

George D. Atwood died May 6, 1962, 
in Overlook Hospital, Summit, N.J., of a 
heart attack. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., but was brought up in North Ben¬ 
nington, Vt. He was graduated from 

M. I.T. in mechanical engineering and 
first went to work with a Vermont gran¬ 
ite firm as bookkeeper; soon, however, 
he went with the Wheeler Condenser 
and Engineering Company of Carteret, 

N. J., rising to the position of sales engi¬ 
neer and manager. In 1913, in partner- 


Deceased 

William F. Jordan, ’86, August 3 
Hermann C. Lythgoe, ’96, May 1* 
Charles H. Pope, ’97, Jan. 6* 

Henry H. Clark, ’98, March 13* 

George D. Atwood, ’00, May 6* 
Stephen Badlam, ’00, April 17* 

Harry E. Dart, ’01 
Harold L. Pope, ’02, April 4 
John F. Ancona, ’03, Nov. 30 
Edward C. Scofield, ’03, April 25 
Harry H. Valiquet, ’03, April 23 
George A. Clapp, ’05, April 22* 

Harold C. Stetson, ’05, Jan. 24* 

Leigh A. Thompson, ’05, March 18* 
Llewellyn A. Parker, ’06, April 27* 
Harold W. Streeter, ’07, Aug. 5* 

Desaix B. Myers, '08, March 30* 
Ballard Y. Burgher, ’09, April 25 
William H. Duffield, ’10, Jan. 29 
Van Zandt Beall, ’10, April 2* 

Harold M. Trueblood, ’10, Feb. 12* 
John L. Bagg, ’ll, Dec. 29 
Vincent L. Gallagher, ’12, March 24* 
Clarence A. Stewart, T2 
Robert H. Woods, Jr., ’12, Nov.* 
Maurice E. Levy, ’13, March 3 
Henry L. Gardner, ’14, Sept. I960 
Edwin C. Paul, ’14, March 22* 
Christian F. Wolfe, ’15, April 17* 

John S. Breaker, ’16, Nov. 23* 


ship with the late Leon R. Thurber, he 
purchased the Decorated Metal Manu¬ 
facturing Company of Brooklyn of which 
he was president until a few years ago 
when he retired, remaining as chairman 
of the board. George lived in Brooklyn 
until 1943 when he moved to Short Hills, 
N.J., and in 1951 the business was moved 
to Milltown, N.J. While in Brooklyn he 
was a director of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce and former president of 
the Brooklyn Club. In Short Hills he was 
a charter member and a former elder of 
the Community Congregational Church. 
He also belonged to the American Soci¬ 
ety of Mechanical Engineers, the Engi¬ 
neers Club of New York, the Lake George 
Country Club, Bolton’s Landing, N.Y., 
and the Associated Industries of New 
York. His first wife, the former Louise 
Rawson of Bennington, Vt., died in 1941. 
They had two sons, the late George D. 
Atwood, Jr., who died in 1960, and Raw- 
son Atwood of Rumson, now president of 
his father’s firm. In 1943 George married 
Estelle Bennett of Bennington who grad¬ 
uated in 1930 from the Pratt Institute and 
was with the Home Economics Bureau of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York. They have a daughter, Cyn¬ 
thia, a student at Kent Place School, 
Short Hills. Also surviving are five grand¬ 
children and three great-grandchildren. 
George has been one of the most con¬ 
stant attendants at our reunions, usually 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 
—Elbert G. Allen, Secretary, 11 Richfield 
Road, West Newton 65, Mass. 

01 

These are the last class notes that you 
will read until November. The informa¬ 
tion that I give here will clean up all the 


George P. Paul, ’16, March 24* 

John R. Coffin, May 10 
Franklin M. Davis, ’17, Jan. 27, 1961* 
Austin Kuhns, ’17, April 19* 
Alexander S. Butler, ’18, Nov.* 
Thomas S. Fogarty, T8, March 4* 
William W. Murphy, ’19, Oct. 21* 
Bertram H. Southwick, T9, Jan. 25* 
Wallace K. Spooner, ’21, March 21* 
James B. Arthur, ’22, Nov. 28* 

William H. Pickett, ’22* 

E. Elvidge Taylor, ’22, March 4* 

W. Alfred Ulbrich, ’22, Sept. 16* 
Bernard S. Falk, ’23, March 20 
Charles R. Myers, 2nd, ’23, May 3 
George J. Fertig, ’24, May 7 
Robert C. Ashworth, Jr., ’25, April 19* 
Percy J. Bentley, ’25, May 8* 

Henry V. Cunningham, ’25 May 1* 
Nicholas L. Easly, ’29, Aug. 12 
Joseph H. Jennings, ’29, Dec. 4 
John Worcester, ’30, March 4* 

Joseph P. Doucette, ’35, April 15* 
William Sussman, ’40, April 14* 
Arnold S. Shapiro, ’42, May 1* 

Marion G. Welch, ’42, May 22, 1961* 

Carl R. Seitz, ’44 

Harlan F. Hunt, ’48, March 22* 

John J. McCartin, ’49, April 2* 

* Further information in Class News. 
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material that I have. If I receive no more 
class replies between now and the mid¬ 
dle of September, which is when the 
notes have to go to the office, the class 
notes for the rest of the year will be very 
meager. If you have any interest in read¬ 
ing the notes send me something to write. 
... I have the following letter from 
Miss Emma E. Ferris of Rochester, N.H., 
who was a member of the class for a short 
time. “Dear Mr. Taft: There has never 
been any of my doings which 1 believed 
worth mentioning in the class notes, so I 
have not written. When I enrolled at 
M.I.T., I thought I wanted to teach math. 
A year here proved I wasn’t suited for 
it. I tried a district school teaching job 
and was not fitted for that. I took a book¬ 
keeper’s position in a grocery store. From 
that I went to one in an office of a branch 
of a New Haven concern selling Good¬ 
rich rubber tires for buggys, hearses, fire 
departments and later motor trucks. 
After a few years Goodrich took us to 
their general office on Boylston Street, 
where I became assistant manager to the 
truck tire department but had to put in 
the little word ‘to’ the manager because I 
was a woman. I also got woman’s pay, not 
a man’s. Internal friction caused my man¬ 
ager and me to resign. I went to Sinclair 
Oil in Brockton, then to Cadillac Auto in 
their parts department; and that was the 
end of my business career as Mother 
needed me. Part of the time I was a visi¬ 
tor at the Chelsea Naval Hospital. After 
mother went I was a secretary part time 
for an osteopath and until two years ago 
I did his bookkeeping. At the present 
time I am waiting for the weather to get 
settled and a functional heart to slow 
down so I may go to church and clubs 
again. I have never been to any of the 
class gatherings. This will show that I 
am still able to write and you can keep 
my name on the class roll.” 

Charlie Tufts, X, sends the following 
from New York: “It’s always pleasant 
once a year to say ‘Hello’ and wish you 
well, but the only news these days is the 
slow attrition of the years with which, 
unfortunately all of us by now are only 
too familiar.” . . . Philip W. Moore, II. 
Easton, Md., writes: “Dear Ted: Gather¬ 
ing news is a tough job especially when 
the sources of the news have so little of 
general interest. I think you do a won¬ 
derful job and the class notes are a great 
pleasure to read. Mrs. Moore and I have 
little to offer this time. We spent Febru¬ 
ary and part of March in Florida. We 
drove down and back in easy stages of 
not over 300 miles a day. Now I guess 
we are here for the summer. Hope to get 
to Grafton, Vt., in June or July. Best re¬ 
gards.”—Theodore H. Taft, Secretary, 
Box 124, Jaffrey, N.H. 

’08 

Your secretary enjoyed the extensive 
and jovial meeting of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation on April 30 as guest of Ike Att- 
wood, our M.I.T. Council member, at 
the Faculty Club on Memorial Drive. 
After a refreshing supper, we heard 
many interesting facts pertaining to the 


wide range of athletic activities at the 
Institute. The address on food research 
by our biochemists explained the tech¬ 
niques of conserving flavors and fruit 
odors, now recognized as valuable requi¬ 
sites throughout the commercial industry. 
. . . John F. Ancona, II, passed away at 
1359 Highland Avenue, Rochester, N.Y., 
November 30, 1961. . . . Harry H. Val- 
iquct, II, 81 years, of 2630 North Hum¬ 
boldt Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., died of 
uremia Wednesday, April 23, in Colum¬ 
bia Hospital. Born in Boston, he lived 
in Milwaukee about 30 years. He was a 
ventilating engineer at Employers’ Mu¬ 
tual of Wausau for 20 years and retired 
in 1952. Mr. Valiquet was a member of 
St. John’s Cathedral; a former member 
of its Holy Name Society; a life member 
of the American Industrial Hygiene As¬ 
sociation; a former member of the Engi¬ 
neer’s Society of Milwaukee and a for¬ 
mer member of the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigeration and Air Condi¬ 
tioning Engineers. He attended M.I.T. 
with our ’03 Class. Surviving are his 
wife, Helen; a daughter, Mrs. Virginia 
Smith, Green Bay; a sister, Miss Pierette 
Valiquet of Montreal, Quebec; and a 
brother, Thomas, Quebec, P.Q. Services 
were held at St. John’s Cathedral with a 
parish vigil at the funeral home. 

Edward C. Scofield, XIII, of 89 My- 
rite Avenue, Stamford, Conn., died sud¬ 
denly April 25, 1962, at his home. He 
practiced as a naval architect after 
graduating from Stamford High School 
and M.I.T. A naval architect for the 
United States Navy Department during 
World War I, he then worked for Elco 
Boat Company, Bayonne, N.J., the Great 
Lakes Shipbuilding Company, Philadel¬ 
phia Navy Yard and Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the First Congregational Church; 
the Men’s Club of the church and re¬ 
cently an active member of the Leisure 
Men’s Club. He also belonged to the 
Civilian Navy Yard Employees Depart¬ 
ment and the American Association of 
Naval Architects. He was the husband 
of the late Gertrude Allen Scofield, He 
is survived by his son, Edward A. Sco¬ 
field, of Stamford, Conn.; and grand¬ 
sons Edward A. Scofield, Jr. and Richard 
D. Scofield, also of Stamford. 

A more cheerful note from Fred B. 
Crosby, VI, of Creighton Drive, Golden, 
Colo., deplores his apparent lack of ac¬ 
tive interest in class affairs. However, he 
happily gives account of his retirement 
which ranged from active work in the 
electrical field in 1952 to his present 
quiet but happy and contented life in 
Redondo, Calif. In the summer of 1959, 
although in general good health, the in¬ 
creasing limitations inevitable with the 
years, led him and his devoted wife to 
move to Muncie, Ind., near his daughter, 
Mrs. Hamilton B. Easton. There again 
they were privileged to enjoy nearly 
three years of close and exceptionally 
happy companionship. Early in January 
of this year, with almost no warning, his 
dear wife passed away. His future plans 
now upset, he has made his home with 
an unmarried daughter, Eleanor. His 
health is generally good although he is 
nearing 82 years of age and at last is 


soliloquizing with the wonderful memo¬ 
ries of the past 50 years. We classmates 
join with him in hearty acclaim.—John 
J. A. Nolan, Secretary, 13 Linden Ave¬ 
nue, Somerville, Mass.; Augustus H. 
Eustis, Treasurer, 131 State Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

04 

We were glad to have a note from 
Rernie Blum enclosing a contribution to 
the class treasury. The Blums had just re¬ 
turned to Saint Paul after spending the 
winter in Phoenix and before long will 
be taking off for Seattle where Bernie will 
cast his Course I eye over the fair which 
is now in progress there. From Seattle he 
and Mrs. B. go over the line to British 
Columbia for a visit. . . . Harry Rollins 
showed up in Boston early in May, and 
we were delighted to see him. He didn't 
bring Glendora with him on this trip but 
we hope to see her the next time he 
comes. . . . Soon after Harry departed 
we had a telephone call from George 
Kaiser who had arrived in Boston with 
his family to make one of their periodic 
inspections of antique shops. We had 
lunch with George but didn’t discuss an¬ 
tiques. If the present rate of change in 
Boston continues there may be few an¬ 
tiques left. The morning Herald showed 
a picture of the Old Howard in the last 
stages of demolition preparatory to urban 
renewal. ... A recent news item states 
that the University Club building which 
was built several decades ago on the site 
of the M.I.T. engineering buildings on 
Trinity Place has been sold to the Chan¬ 
dler Secretarial School for Girls. At this 
writing there is no information as to the 
future of the University Club. 

Katherine Dexter McCormick ap¬ 
peared in the usual front seat at the 
spring meeting of Boston’s Back Bay 
Neighborhood Association. She explained 
her absence from the previous meeting 
as due to spending the winter in Califor¬ 
nia. The Back Bay Association is making 
a brave attempt to prevent further de¬ 
terioration of the neighborhood and if 
possible reverse the trend. It is hoped 
that many Bostonians will tire of com¬ 
muting to the suburbs and return to city 
living. . . . This is the last issue of the 
current volume of The Review, so you 
won’t hear from us again until November. 
We hope to have seen some of you on 
Alumni Day in June. We wish you all a 
healthful and restful summer and suggest 
you send us an account of it for Novem¬ 
ber notes (material due September 15). 
—Carle R. Hayward, Secretary, Room 
35-304, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass.; 
Eugene II. Russell, Jr., Treasurer, 82 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

’05 

You have by now received the com¬ 
plete mailing list of the Class of 1905. A 
couple of the fellows have remarked that 
they find names of people on the list 
whom they never knew or heard of. This 
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list is a combination of my active and in¬ 
active lists. On the active list are all liv¬ 
ing members, who graduated with us in 
1905, plus a few who did not graduate, 
but who have shown continued interest 
in the class, attended reunions, paid dues 
and sent in news items for The Review. 
Probably most of the names you do not 
recognize are of fellows who climbed 
Rogers Steps in September 1905 and 
climbed down (for good) not long after¬ 
wards. The Alumni Association lists as 
M.I.T. men all who entered and stayed 
at least six months. If you do not find in 
the list the name you looked for, it is be¬ 
cause of death, with one exception. I 
made a terrible mistake—left out the 
name of Andy Fisher, who is alive and 
kicking (if you know what I mean). 

The April issue of The Review should 
have contained a story from Rear Ad¬ 
miral Julius A. Fiirer, U.S.N. (Ret.). T 
received it on February 12, marked it 
for copy for April. Somehow it missed the 
boat. With further apologies to J.A.F. 
here it is. “I have a fellow feeling for all 
class secretaries as I am the secretary of 
my Naval Academy class of 1901 and am 
expected to provide news about my class 
for Shipmate, the monthly alumni publi¬ 
cation of the Naval Academy, so I know 
how hard it is to come by news. I have 
an item which you may consider to have 
news value for '05. A number of years 
ago I undertook the writing of a book for 
the Navy Department entitled ‘Adminis¬ 
tration of the Navy Department in World 
War II’ as part of the Navy history writ¬ 
ing program paralleling Samuel E. Mori- 
son’s ‘History of Naval Operations in 
World War II.’ My book was published 
by the Government Printing Office late 
in 1960. Being government published, it 
has had no reviews in the regular review¬ 
ing media but it has had a fine reception. 
It is a slender(?) volume of some 1,042 
pages and can hardly be considered bed¬ 
side reading, but I have traced in it the 
history of the administration of the Navy 
Department since the beginning of the 
federal government. Tt is a fine reference 
book as well as being a comprehensible 
history of Navy Department Administra¬ 
tion during the war and covers the ex¬ 
traordinary problems that had to be 
faced and how they were solved.” 

A word from your assistant secretary: 
Our devoted, dedicated secretary will have 
his 80th birthday on July 8, 1962. Nothing 
would please him more than a postal, es¬ 
pecially if it had a bit of news on it. 

Errett M. Graham, I, writes: “These 
San Juan Islands are getting more and 
more popular (and populated) each 
year. People are now paying anywhere 
from $40 to $75 per square foot for a 
piece of water front. New subdivisions 
are being put on the market all the time. 
Maybe it is getting time to move on to 
some less crowded place.” By the way 
where is Shaw Island, Washington. 
Have the San Juan Islands moved? . . . 
Dez C. Schonthal writes from Hunting- 
ton. W. Va., that he is well and retired 
and “well retired, which I guess one 
should be at 81 years.” Thinking back to 
Dez and the basketball games in the 
freight shed on Exeter Street, I am re¬ 
minded that Dez had the height of the 


modern college basketball player, but the 
girth of the modern professional football 
player. How about either or both today, 
Dez? ... I have received from time to 
time an indirect message from Roy H. 
Allen (from those who had seen him 
passing through Banning, Calif.) but 
here’s a quotation from a recent letter, 
a ray of hope that spring may not be far 
behind: “Earlier this month Grace and I 
went to Santa Barbara and the Danish 
village of Solvang, to celebrate her birth¬ 
day. On the way we visited another re¬ 
tirement home, which was quite attrac¬ 
tive. With old age creeping up and with 
a little slowing physically and mentally, 
we have looked at several retirement 
homes, but each time we come back and 
decide we like our home best. We had 
a fine wet winter, with snow on the 
mountains, and two falls here, one of 
about three inches the other about one 
inch; the countryside had been unusu¬ 
ally green and vegetation lush. Away 
from the desert the wild flowers have 
been marvelous, whole mountainsides 
and valleys covered with yellow, orange, 
blue or white. Our fruit trees blossomed 
well; the young figs, apricots and nec¬ 
tarines are developing well, the apple 
tree has just lost its blossoms, the lem¬ 
ons and grapefruits are still in bloom 
and saturating the air. Our early flowers 
have gone by, but the roses are gor¬ 
geous, as are the early summer flowers. 
California does have as many advan¬ 
tages as New Hampshire does. We have¬ 
n’t had to shovel snow; as a matter of 
fact I don’t believe the street depart¬ 
ment or hardware stores have any facili¬ 
ties to handle the white stuff. I know 
the shoe stores do not stock rubbers.” 

A note from Earl! C. Weaver gives 
this story of his recent misfortune: “I 
was hit by a stroke on my left side 
about two months ago, and now am 
home recuperating nicely, after a short 
stay in the hospital. I probably will not 
be able to indulge in any heavy activ¬ 
ity. but I want to stick around a few 
years more to see how some of the prob¬ 
lems facing the good U.S.A. are solved. 
Say hello to any ’05 men you are in con¬ 
tact with who may remember me.” In 
reply I might suggest that anyone travel¬ 
ling his way, 710 Deodora Drive. Alta- 
dena. Calif., drop in and give Earll a 
boost. . . . George A. Clapp, V, of 26 
Abbott Road, Wellesley Hills, died at 
his home on April 22, 1962. He was 
with us taking special courses in chemis¬ 
try during our sophomore and junior 
years. Leaving M.I.T., he went into 
manufacturing reclaimed rubber with 
the E. C. Clapp Rubber Company. Later 
he went to New Jersey, where he be¬ 
came president of the New Jersey Rub¬ 
ber Company. He was also an official 
with the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Com¬ 
pany of Old Town, Maine, and of Tiles- 
ton and Hollingsworth, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Through his son I learned that he had 
had an incapacitating shock (about 
1953), also recently that he had not 
left his room for five years. He was a 
member of Phi Gamma Delta, which ap¬ 
parently leaves Ernest G. Schmeisser 
as the only surviving ’05 member of that 
fraternity. ... I have to record the 


death of Leigh A. Thompson of Man¬ 
chester, N.H., on March 18, 1962. He 
was with us in Course II during part of 
our freshman and sophomore years, com¬ 
ing to M.I.T. from the Bridgewater High 
School. He was a Mason, also superin¬ 
tendent of the International Shoe Com¬ 
pany of Manchester, N.H. In correspond¬ 
ence with his daughter I learned that 
her mother passed away eight days after 
her father. . . . Harold C. Stetson, VI, 
died at his home in New Haven, Conn., 
on January 24, 1962. No other informa¬ 
tion is available except that he was con¬ 
nected with the engineering department 
of the New Haven Railroad and that 
the burial was in Forest Hills Cemetery, 
Boston. I am indebted to Converse Smith 
of West Haven for this information.— 
Fred W. Goldthwait, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Center Sandwich, N.H.; Gil¬ 
bert S. Tower, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer, 35 North Main Street, Co- 
hasset. Mass. 

00 

Did President Kidder’s Alumni Fund 
Letter last April give you sort of a lift? 
Your 49 per cent participation is com¬ 
mendable indeed and perhaps next time 
you can make it 50 per cent or better. 
Besides writing fund letters as class 
agent, Sherm Chase writes to the Boston 
Herald as a conscientious professional 
engineer who deplores the unethical per¬ 
formance of some so-called engineers in 
the corruption-ridden Old Bay State. He 
concluded that letter with this reminder: 
“The following excerpt from the Can¬ 
ons of Ethics of the American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers epitomizes the 
basic standard governing professional be¬ 
havior. ‘As the keynote of professional 
conduct is integrity, the engineer will 
discharge his duties with fidelity to the 
public, his employers, and with fairness 
and impartiality to all.’” The Chases 
were in London in May visiting friends 
and for Sherm to attend annual meetings 
of several professional societies of which 
he has long been a member, in some a 
life member. In acknowledging Sherm’s 
kind words about these class notes and 
his call to send me some material for 
them, I suggested he might like to read 
a book by Thomas B. Costain entitled 
“The Chord of Steel.” This is a factual 
story of the life of Alexander Graham 
Bell, his parents and brothers, and why 
when he was a boy they moved from 
London to Brantford, Ontario. All you 
telephone men would enjoy it I’m sure. 
Also I’m sure you all get a lift when you 
receive and read your M.I.T. News Let¬ 
ter; it’s worth a second going over too. 

Not a single letter or postcard came 
up from Florida while the sun worship¬ 
pers were there during the winter, but 
Abe Sherman did send me a long letter 
soon after he and Sadie had returned to 
Rochester early in April. As I had ex¬ 
pected, they spent the usual three 
months outside Sarasota at 5144 Gulf of 
Mexico Drive and had enjoyed a visit 
from Cy Young who had “made it out of 
the snow belt around Minneapolis not 
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too long after Christmas and seemed to 
be in reasonably good shape.” Cy was 
probably holed in at Pompano Beach 
again. Abe gets his exercise by taking 
care of the home grounds and hopes it 
won’t look too much like an “old man's 
place.” Otherwise, I suppose he recuper¬ 
ates by driving the car—they drive 15- 
to 18-thousand miles a year. We missed 
the Shermans on Alumni Day. They have 
been among the regulars through the 
years in attending all reunions and most 
Alumni Days too, so this year Abe sent 
his regards and best wishes to “any other 
spry youngsters of 1906 who can make 
it.” In the November notes we hope to 
tell you more about the George Guern¬ 
sey’s western trip ending in Seattle. Who 
else attended the Century 21 Exposi¬ 
tion? And how did it impress you? 

Early in May came a much appreciated 
letter and clipping from Mrs. L. A. Par¬ 
ker from Los Angeles, where her hus¬ 
band had passed away on April 27. 
Llewellyn Adclbert Parker, IV, Phi Kap¬ 
pa Sigma, was born December 6, 1882, 
in Denver, Colo., but the family moved 
to Los Angeles where he attended high 
school and entered Tech with us, resid¬ 
ing in Cambridge, I believe. Lewis, or 
Louie, as he was nicknamed, played the 
flute in the Mandolin Club and was gen¬ 
eral manager and treasurer of the Musi¬ 
cal Clubs our junior year, becoming pres¬ 
ident senior year when Clarence Powell 
was vice-president and Hermann Henrici 
was secretary. He was a member of the 
Architectural Society of which Ed May¬ 
berry, his partner later, was treasurer 
and Bill Furer was president our senior 
year. He was also a member of the new 
California Club when Mesmer was presi¬ 
dent senior year. Louie was business 
manager of the Architectural Manual in 
1905. The title of his thesis was “Design 
for a Reinforced Coal Pocket.” For a 
short period after graduating he was 
chief engineer with Charles F. Whittles- 
ley and Company, architects, in Los An¬ 
geles, but by or before 1910 he had 
formed a partnership with the late Ed¬ 
ward L. Mayberry, IV, which continued 
for 8 or 10 years, when he set up his own 
office as architect and structural engi¬ 
neer, still in Los Angeles. Around 1954 
his two sons joined him and the firm 
name became Parker and Parker; his re¬ 
tirement followed soon after. During his 
active years “he designed many Los An¬ 
geles area structures, including the Rich¬ 
field Building, schools, and industrial 
plants for U. S. Rubber, Convair, Astro¬ 
nautics, Douglas, and Pabst Brewery.” 
He was a former member of the City 
Building and Safety Commission and a 
founding director of Orthopedic Hospi¬ 
tal; a member of the University Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Elks Lodge 99, 
and the M.I.T. Club of Los Angeles. 
Besides Mrs. Parker (Irene Bulfinch), he 
is survived by their three sons: Edward 
H. and Leland A. of the architectural 
firm; and Robert G., an executive and en¬ 
gineer with Continental Oil Company in 
Fort Worth, Texas. Among the replies 
Jim had received from the questionnaire 
prior to our 50th Reunion, was one from 
Llewellyn Parker in which he told of their 
plans to travel and hoped to land on our 


East Coast on their return and see some 
of us and the M.I.T. campus. In her let¬ 
ter Mrs. Parker referred to that trip which 
was around the world, and to their nearly 
50 years together. With the reply to her 
letter, the sympathy of the class is being 
sent to Mrs. Parker and their sons.—Ed¬ 
ward B. Rowe, Secretary-Treasurer, 11 
Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 

07 

Early in April, I sent out 124 notices 
about the reunion; and, as of May 10, I 
had received 68 replies. These, on the 
whole, were quite disappointing as to 
personal information about our class¬ 
mates. Most of the men are fully retired; 
and I was at least able to obtain a correct 
home address for our newly printed list 
of class members, which was mailed in 
June to each person who did not attend 
the reunion. As a result of my request 
for class dues, I have received a total of 
$496 from 71 members. An accounting 
of this, and the expenses for the reunion, 
will be compiled and mailed to each ’07 
man. I very much appreciated hearing 
from some of our members who have not 
previously helped out on the class ex¬ 
penses. . . . Paul L. t urnings, IV, con¬ 
tinues working very actively as construc¬ 
tion consultant for the John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company. He is responsi¬ 
ble for the preparation of all plans and 
selecting furnishings and decorations for 
agency offices. This involves extensive 
traveling throughout the United States. 
Paul and his wife recently returned from 
their fourth trip to Europe. . . . Howard 
Marvin, II, was not able to be at the re¬ 
union because of Mrs. Marvin’s health. 
Although partially retired, he does spe¬ 
cially assigned research work for the firm 
of Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison, of 
which he is a partner. His present assign¬ 
ment is in the cataloging of 30 years of 
management reports and research articles 
for the University of Bridgeport. 

It was nice to hear from Alfred A. 
Brooks, II, who is mechanical engineer 
at the Knik Arm Power Plant, of the 
Chugach Electric Association in Anchor¬ 
age, Alaska. . . . Willis G. Waldo, I, con¬ 
tinues his consulting engineering firm at 
2070 Scott Avenue, West Palm Beach. 
Fla. They are presently engaged in de¬ 
sign and supervision of all concrete con¬ 
struction for Arc-Rib Buildings Com¬ 
pany at West Palm Beach. Willis is re¬ 
gional chairman for the Second Century 
Fund of M.I.T. for the West Palm Beach 
area. It was especially interesting to read 
of his activities among the Spanish¬ 
speaking people at the First Baptist 
Church. Willis is president of a Spanish¬ 
speaking class and gives a 15-minute talk 
in Spanish every Sunday morning. He 
is director of the Adult Training Union 
and superintendent of the Extension De¬ 
partment—a very satisfying activity. . . . 
Wheaton I. Griffin, I, was unable to at¬ 
tend the reunion, due to a health condi¬ 
tion. He is vice-president of the Utica 
Fire Insurance Company and trustee of 
the Savings Bank of Utica. He is also 
trustee of the Faxton Home for Women, 


as well as serving on three other boards. 

. . . M. Herbert Eisenhart, X, says he is 
fully retired with a big question mark. 
His activities include directorships in two 
manufacturing companies, two public 
utility plants, a trust company, and a sav¬ 
ings bank. Also, he has emeritus connec¬ 
tions with educational, charitable, and 
other organizations. “I find my time well 
occupied and am really enjoying my re¬ 
tirement.” 

Charles (Carl) R. Bragdon, X, carries 
on his consulting work and technical 
writing from his home address at 4 Rock 
Ridge Road, Larchmont, N. Y. He is edi¬ 
tor of “Film Formation, Film Properties, 
Film Deterioration” published by Inter- 
Science Publishing, N.Y., in 1958, and 
author of “Metal Decorating from Start 
to Finishes,” published by the Bond 
Wheelwright Company, Freeport, Maine, 
in 1961. . . . Anthony B. Arnold, II, is 
fully retired but keeps busy with garden¬ 
ing and travel. He is a “Friend of Old 
Sturbridge Village, a member of the Na¬ 
tional Geography Society, a Republican, 
Episcopalian, and a genealogist.” . . . 
Erskine P. (Tucky) Noyes, I, could not 
make the reunion. He wrote of his activ¬ 
ities in making family coats of arms. In 
the seven and one-half years of retire¬ 
ment, he has filled orders for over one 
thousand drawings in color of family 
crests and coats of arms. . . . Janies M. 
Barker, I, is a director of various corpora¬ 
tions, such as Sears, Roebuck and Com¬ 
pany, the Allstate Insurance Companies, 
Universal Oil Products Company, and 
the Chicago-Milwaukee-St. Paul and Pa¬ 
cific Railroad Company. He also serves 
on various committees of these boards. 
He is a trustee and chairman of the In¬ 
vestment Committee of the Sears, Roe¬ 
buck and Company Employees’ Profit 
Sharing and Pension Plan, which has a 
capital value of over $2,000,000,000. 
. . . The Alumni Office has notified me 
of the death, on August 5, 1961, of Har¬ 
old W. Streeter, XI, who resided at Old 
Indian Hill Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was carried in our class file as a non¬ 
associate.—Philip B. Walker, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 18 Summit Street, Whitins- 
ville. Mass.: Gardner S. Gould, assistant 
Secretary, 409 Highland Street, Newton* 
ville, Mass. 

’08 

Well we finally had a dinner meeting 
on May 9 at the M.I.T. Faculty Club. 
The weather was kind, although a little 
breezy, more like March than May. 
Bunny and Grace Ames, Heinie and 
May Sewell, Joe and Eudora Wattles 
and Nick Carter showed up. Several of 
our regulars were still on the ailing list, 
so couldn't join us. As is to be expected on 
Wednesday night, the club was crowd¬ 
ed; it seemed more so than usual, but we 
were able to capture and hold our regu¬ 
lar table in the corner of the cocktail 
lounge, so our party could sit together. 
While enjoying our favorite appetizers 
and the delicious cheese and crackers 
from the buffet, we swapped news of 
winter doings of ourselves and absent 
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classmates. About 7 p.m. we adjourned 
to private dining room number 4 and 
enjoyed the usual fine dinner of our 
choice. Plans for our 54th Reunion in 
June at Harwichport and Alumni Day 
at Cambridge were discussed. Around 9 
p.m. we called it a day and so to home. 
We hope to hold another dinner meet¬ 
ing early in November at the M.I.T. 
Faculty Club. Let’s try for a good turn¬ 
out. Hope you all have a most enjoy¬ 
able summer. Let us hear from you, 
won't you? 

Willard F. Rockwell, Chairman of the 
Board of the Rockwell Standard Corpo¬ 
ration of Coraopolis, Pa., must like to 
work, as in April he took over the presi¬ 
dency of the company. His directors at 
the same time elected his son, Willard 
Jr., vice-chairman. Colonel Rockwell, 
Pittsburgh, outspoken champion of pri¬ 
vate enterprise, told the annual meeting 
of stockholders that the prospects for 
the company are bright, following a sub¬ 
stantial upturn in its earnings for the first 
quarter. . . . We are sorry to report the 
death of Desaix B. Myers on March 30, 
1962, at his home in Pasadena, Calif.— 
H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 14 Roslyn 
Road, Waban 68, Mass.; Joseph W. 
Wattles, 3rd, Treasurer, 26 Bullard Road, 
Weston 93, Mass. 


’09 

King Bullens, III, sent us a three-col¬ 
umn clipping from The Pilot, Southern 
Pines, which began: “Highlighting the 
social season which reached its peak in 
the Sandhills on Easter weekend was the 
50th wedding anniversary party given 
Thursday, April 19, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Denison K. Bullens at their Homewood 
Gardens Estate.” At the heading of the 
clipping was a picture of spacious Home- 
wood Gardens with trees, flowers, and 
garden seats, and in the foreground was 
an ivy arch where King and May and 
their children and grandchildren re¬ 
ceived. The article further stated: “The 
beautiful azalea gardens, opened annually 
for a garden tour in March, are well 
known to thousands of visitors throughout 
the state.” Most of us have seen the 
Kodachrome showing the entrance to the 
gardens with the azalea lined road lead¬ 
ing to the residence. Present to celebrate 
the occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Denison 
K. Bullens, Jr., and children Sherron and 
Scott; the Bullens’ daughter and son-in- 
law, the Allen Kealleys, and their daugh¬ 
ters Patricia and Jillian. Several hundred 
friends attended. There was music by an 
orchestra and dancing. The class cer¬ 
tainly congratulates King and May on 
this notable occasion and wishes them 
many happy years to come. ... In an 
earlier Review we noted that Arthur W. 
Lunn, VI, of Maplewood, N.J., was made 
chairman of the United Hospitals’ board 
of trustees. Carole A. Clarke, Secretary of 
’21, has sent us a clipping from the New¬ 
ark Evening News stating that Arthur 
had been named to the new post of hon¬ 
orary chairman of the hospitals. Arthur 
also served as president from the time of 
the merger of four Newark hospitals until 


he became chairman in 1958. We con¬ 
gratulate him on his service to these hos¬ 
pitals and the honors which have been 
accorded him. 

Ever since Hardy Cook retired we 
have been attempting to obtain from him 
some news item telling about his family 
and what he is now doing. He has finally 
written asking for information relative to 
the 1909 Scholarship Fund inasmuch as 
he has two grandsons who may be inter¬ 
ested in going to the Institute. We have 
arranged through Mr. Pitre of Student 
Aid to send him complete information. 
He writes further: “I have been retired 
18 years and living here (Sarasota) 13 
years. We have seven acres, a lawn of 
two acres and fruit trees—only about 25. 
I haven’t taken any other job since my 
retirement. My daughter Margery is liv¬ 
ing with us. She is a kindergarten teacher 
in the neighboring town of Bradenton, 
and got her master’s degree last year in 
education at Wheelock College in Bos¬ 
ton. She stayed with my sister in Milton. 
My oldest son is on a business trip to 
Australia. On the way home he will stop 
for a week at Honolulu. Hastings is exec¬ 
utive vice-president and one fifth owner 
of the Paul Mulligan Company, a con¬ 
sulting engineering firm. His territory is 
the West Coast. He has two girls, Janet 
and Judy. Merrill works for Western 
Electric in Baltimore. He has two boys 
and a girl.” Hardy also inquired after 
Professor Clifford and Karl D. Godfrey, 
VI. As many of you will recall. Hardy 
was one of the tackles of the ’09 football 
team and Karl Godfrey was captain and 
halfback. . . . This is the last number of 
The Review until November. When you 
receive it many of us will have met on 
Alumni Day. We were all glad to receive 
Molly’s letter urging us to support the In¬ 
stitute in its Second Century Fund and 
to meet on Alumni Day. The class officers 
wish you all a most pleasant summer.— 
Chester L. Dawes, Secretary, Pierce Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass.; Assistant Secretaries: George E. 
Wallis, Wenham, Mass.; Francis M. 
Loud, 351 Commercial Street, Wey¬ 
mouth 88, Mass. 


10 

Howard M. Trueblood died February 
12, 1962, at his home in Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y. . . . Van Zandt Beall died on 
April 2. He was a retired civil engineer. 
He attended Fort Worth public schools, 
was graduated from Texas A & M Col¬ 
lege and received an S.B. degree at 
M.I.T. He was a Mason and a member 
of the Fort Worth Club and the Chris¬ 
tian Church. Frank F. Bell wrote as fol¬ 
lows about Van Zandt: “I knew Zanny 
very well as we worked on our thesis to¬ 
gether and later on, my oldest son, 
Frank, married Zanny’s daughter, Varner 
Beall. Zanny had not been able to do 
any active work for some 20 years on 
account of stomach ulcers and punc¬ 
tures which confined him mostly to 
home. He went through M.I.T. with less 
study than any individual in my knowl¬ 
edge; in fact, he spent most of his time 


playing bridge, which was his hobby. He 
later played on Fort Worth’s bridge 
team. I don’t suppose he averaged an 
hour to hour and one-half study a night”. 

Frank also wrote in regard to him¬ 
self: “Personally, I have very little to 
add. Our land at Hi-Line and Indus¬ 
trial Boulevard got too valuable to use 
for contracting, so we traded out and 
moved our shops, yards, asphalt con¬ 
crete plant, and main offices to a site at 
2645 Irving Boulevard, which move we 
have now completed, and we are very 
pleased with our new location. My son 
Frank’s and my interest in the Rio 
Grande Valley took a severe blow this 
winter by the worst freeze in valley his¬ 
tory. We lost all of our crops and Frank 
lost his oranges, grapefruit and avocados 
and all the trees under six years old and 
over 16 years old. How many of the in¬ 
terim trees can be saved and come back 
within four or five years, he doesn’t 
know as yet and will not know for a 
couple of months. The beautiful Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas looks as though 
an atomic bomb had hit it; and it will 
be probably six years or more before it 
comes back to its normal attractiveness, 
providing there are no more devastating 
freezes. I do not believe that I will get 
East this June as my wife has been very 
ill, but is now recovering and it is incon¬ 
venient to leave at this time. Our young¬ 
est son, Edwin S., who graduated from 
M.I.T. in 1948, is now a vice-president 
of this concern and manager of con¬ 
struction. Outside of that, there is noth¬ 
ing much else to tell you, except that 
Dallas is getting to be quite an M.I.T. 
hub on account of Texas Instruments, 
Chance Vought, etc.” 

I have a letter from Allen A. Gould 
as follows: “I am still anything but re¬ 
tired but I take my own time with the 
morning paper and don’t always put in 
my full union hours and being my own 
employer can’t be fired or retired. Guess 
we both can taper off gradually.” . . . 
I have had a letter from Walt Spalding, 
and it would appear that he is ready to 
give up the strenuous life, as follows: 
“I feel that I have not kept my resolu¬ 
tion to write you as I did intend to, and 
this is especially remiss when I think of 
how very kind you two were to us in 
Boston last June. My alibi is that I have 
been closing out my architectural prac¬ 
tice in order to be free to give full time 
to helping Romalda in her work, which 
is far more important than designing 
buildings. I have just moved my office 
to the house and my last building, a 
state training center for the blind, will be 
completed this month. You will be glad 
to know that Maurice Anderson, Course 
XIII, asked a neighbor and friend of his 
in Seattle to look me up while here, and 
since then I have had two letters from 
him. He is retired and well, and says he 
is going to drive us around a bit when we 
are in Seattle next August. We were 
high school friends there and Andy per¬ 
suaded me that I should try to enter 
M.I.T. some 55 years ago. Romalda and 
I leave for Mexico for a fortnight’s holi¬ 
day before she starts teaching two 
groups of teachers in the Houston area. 
Then we visit her family near St. Louis 
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for a week before her two-week class at 
Oberlin, Ohio, with weekends at my 
son’s family of four in nearby Cleve¬ 
land. Then comes a week’s class at Lin¬ 
coln, Mass., and we shall certainly con¬ 
tact you before going on to her two- 
week class in Peterborough, N.H. After 
that a few days driving about New Eng¬ 
land, New York City and a flight to 
Seattle and the fair, before flying to 
Anchorage, Alaska, for another two- 
week class, and then home by late 
August.”—Herbert S. Clevcrdon, Secre¬ 
tary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

11 

Harry R. Tisdale, V, of Fort Myers 
Beach, Fla., sent a note about the death 
on February 2 of Rose Harrington, widow 
of our classmate Joseph F. Harrington, 
who died in 1958. Rose had two daugh¬ 
ters and four grandchildren. The note 
said that Rose and Joe had attended all 
1911 class reunions. . . . Willis Hodg- 
man and his wife, Barbara, went from 
Taunton, Mass., to Florida in April and 
paid the Tisdales a surprise visit. . . . 
William H. Coburn, XI, of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., and Blue Chip Farm, Hamp¬ 
ton Falls, N.H., whose first wife died 
last year, married widow Pamelia Fedde, 
of 1150 Fifth Avenue, on February 16 in 
New York City. Coburn, in addition to 
his services as an investment counselor 
and head of the firm William H. Coburn 
and Company of Boston, Mass., is ac¬ 
tive in a number of clubs, engineering 
societies and fraternal organizations. He 
also belongs to the American Saddle 
Horse Breeders' Association, American 
Horse Show Association, New England 
Horse Show Council, and American 
Hampshire Sheep Association. ... A 
news clipping reports that Luis de Flor¬ 
ez, II, has retired as a trustee of the 
American Optical Company. 

Roy G. MacPherson, II, of Framing¬ 
ham, Mass., has not fully recovered from 
the fracture reported in the May Re¬ 
view, and is still wearing the steel cor¬ 
set. Best wishes for a continued recov¬ 
ery, Roy. ... I visited Carl G. Rich¬ 
mond, I, of Winchester, Mass., and 
Charles A. Linehan, I, of Belmont, Mass., 
in May. Both were having a hard time in 
moving around and in their general 
health, but were trying hard to conquer 
their troubles. Best wishes to them. . . . 
We have two address changes: William 
J. Wilson, I, 23 Millwood Circle, Fram¬ 
ingham, Mass., formerly of Quincy, 
Mass.; Alexander W. Yercance, 27 Old 
Wharf Road, Harwich Port, Mass., for¬ 
merly of Falls Church, Va.—Henry F. 
Doiliver, Secretary, 10 Bellevue Road, 
Belmont 78, Mass.; John A. Herlihy, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, 588 
Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 

12 

Word has just been received of the 
death of two of our classmates. Robert 
H. Woods, Jr., VI, passed away at his 


home 315 Montford Avenue, Asheville, 
N.C., last November. . . . Vincent L. 
Gallagher passed away on March 24 at 
his home in Miami. He had planned to 
come north for the 50th Reunion, but 
was suddenly stricken with heart failure. 
. . . Philip T. Redfem of 316 Chestnut 
Street, Ravenna, Ohio, had planned to be 
with us for our 50th Reunion, but un¬ 
fortunately he is very ill and was unable 
to come East. He will certainly appre¬ 
ciate hearing from any of his old friends 
at the above address. . . . Ray Wilson, 
who has always been interested in out of 
the way doings, has now taken on the 
task of photographing all the covered 
bridges in Pennsylvania, working from 
there to the eastern states and Canada. 
Ray brought some of his slides taken at 
the 1952 and 1957 reunions to show us 
at Snow Inn.—Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., 
Secretary, 31 Chestnut Street, Boston 8, 
Mass.; John A. Noyes, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 3326 Shorecrest Drive, Dallas 35, 
Texas. 


13 

Eleven months to go before the count¬ 
down for the 50th Reunion of the M.I.T. 
Class of 1913. Are you making your plans 
now to attend. We go first to the Institute 
on Class Day and then to Oyster Har¬ 
bors Club in the afternoon June 9. We 
shall spend Saturday, Sunday there, then 
return to Cambridge on Monday for 
Alumni Day. 

In George Richter’s letter of last fall he 
said: “I am a great believer in living in 
the present and tried to express that gen¬ 
eral thought in these verses. Thought you 
would be interested in this monosyllabic 
offering. It goes— 

‘I may have been, 

I hope to be 
More sure am I 
That I am he 
Who lives this life 
That lives in me. 

Perhaps old suns 

Blazed Egypt’s sands 
New suns may warm 
Some future lands. 

My sun shines now 

It warms my hands 

That birds have sung 
Will sing again 
Has been retold 

By singing men, 

But listen, pray, 

/ hear the wren. 

I may have been 
I hope to be 
This much I know 
That I am he 
Who lives this life 

That lives in me.’” 

We are indebted to Mrs. Levy for a 
newspaper clipping from the Washington 
Star relating to our dear classmate, Mau¬ 
rice Eli Levy, who passed on to his 
maker, March 13, 1962. We quote: “Mau¬ 
rice Eli Levy, a retired architect who 
worked on projects at Fort Knox, Alca¬ 


traz Prison, and the White House, died 
Friday at Washington Hospital Center. 
He was 71. Mr. Levy received an engi¬ 
neering degree from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. After his gradua¬ 
tion in 1913 he joined the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Philippines. He 
joined the Navy in 1918 and served in 
the Atlantic as a gunnery officer. Follow¬ 
ing his discharge he returned to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, this time to 
go to Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 
Two years later Mr. Levy returned to 
Boston and opened an architectural office 
which he maintained until 1931 when he 
joined the old Public Buildings Adminis¬ 
tration here. He served as specifications 
architect for the National Institutes of 
Health Medical Center and the Federal 
Trade Commission building here. Mr. 
Levy is survived by his wife, Bertha, of 
the home address, 2800 Quebec Street, 
N.W., and a son, Dr. Charles K. Levy of 
Framingham, Mass.” Mrs. Levy informs 
us that the doctor will soon be leaving 
the Worcester Foundation and will be on 
the staffs of Boston and Harvard Uni¬ 
versities. Also, they had another brilliant 
son who died in France while serving as 
an Air Force pilot about four years ago. 
To Maurice’s dear family we of 1913 of¬ 
fer our most sincere sympathy in these 
hours of grief. 

When these notes appear, we who are 
fortunate to have been able to attend the 
Alumni Day of 1962 will be looking 
ahead to June of 1963 when we shall all 
meet for that ever important reunion, the 
50th. Phil Burl wrote us a very apprecia¬ 
tive note in which he stated that he and 
Clara had planned on attending the 50th 
in 1963. It is possible that Phil may still 
join us with his daughter, whom we shall 
be very glad to welcome. . . . Bill Matt¬ 
son has honored your secretary with two 
letters this month. The notes would be 
more newsy if more of you unemployed 
would take a few minutes and inform us 
of your activities, and we would still en¬ 
joy an explanation from you laborers 
who are still keeping young with Jack’s 
Youth Movement. Jo and Bill certainly 
are enjoying their life in the Rockies. 
Several of our classmates have stopped in 
Denver or rather Golden, Colo., and 
through this media they invite any or all 
travelers of 1913 to stop over at the Matt¬ 
son Lodge. Bill, of course, continues with 
his usual enthusiasm and good advice for 
our coming reunion. This is very much 
appreciated. Jo has organized the Easter 
Seal Drive for the Denver Society for 
Crippled Children, and is vice-president 
of the society. Bill is still vice-chairman 
of the Jefferson County Chapter of Red 
Cross, also co-chairman of the local pre¬ 
cinct Republican Committee. So with the 
addition of a very strenuous social life 
and the supervision of the upkeep and 
landscaping of their estate, I guess the 
Mattsons are busy and very happy. Again, 
many thanks for your splendid sugges¬ 
tions and advice. Our suggestion to you 
Bill is: “Come back home in June, 1963.” 
So after many weeks of rest, many medi¬ 
cations and a week’s treatment of penicil- 
lium, the streptococcus germ has left for 
parts unknown. This is the last you will 
hear from us through The Review until 
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November. Here's wishing you and yours 
a happy and pleasant summer.—George 
Philip Capen, Secretary and Treasurer, 
60 Everett Street, Canton, Mass. 

14 

How time passes! This is the last issue 
of The Review for this year and just two 
years from now we will have already 
celebrated our 50th Reunion. We must 
decide soon where we will hold it. The 
Institute’s usual plans set Commence¬ 
ment on a Friday morning with our class 
seated on the platform in caps and 
gowns. Saturday and Sunday are set 
aside for the class reunion, the wives also 
being present except for some special 
sessions which will be for T4 classmates 
only. Separate plans will be made for the 
ladies. Monday will be Alumni Day with 
the usual luncheon and dinner; wives may 
participate as desired, and we hope they 
will on that day. It will be noted that 
Commencement and Alumni Days rather 
restrict the location of our reunion to a lo¬ 
cation close to Boston. Now that Charlie 
FLske is back from Barbados, he and 
your secretary have been working on this. 

Hib Busby from Springfield dropped in 
to see your secretary the other day. He 
was full of pep and he made me think 
that the older ’14ers get the more lively 
they are. Hib is at the Western New Eng¬ 
land College doing part teaching and 
part administrative work. . . . Similar to 
the recent article about Dean Fales, 
there has just appeared a fine item about 
Ray Dinsmore in the April 1 Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon Journal. The article is 
really a humdinger, and it gives Denny a 
well-deserved pat on the back. Space 
limitations do not permit me to list the 
accomplishments and patents with which 
he is credited. Fourteeners who know 
him will appreciate this: “Dinsmore was 
born in a small farm center town in 
Massachusetts; when he isn’t solving 
problems he likes to collect—and write 
—limericks.” We are just waiting to hear 
from him at our 50th Reunion. . . . Four- 
teeners will all be sorry to hear that our 
class agent and assistant class secretary, 
Herman Affel, has had a recent visit in 
the hospital for a month. He hoped to be 
out early in June, but doubted that he 
could attend Alumni Day. . . . Edwin 
C. Paul died of a heart attack on March 
22, 1962, in Portland, Maine, where he 
was the owner of a telephone answer¬ 
ing service. He is survived by a son and 
daughter. Paul did not stay at the In¬ 
stitute the full four years.—H. B. Rich¬ 
mond, Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 42, Mass.; C. P. Fiske, Presi¬ 
dent, Cold Spring Farm, Bath, Maine; 
H. A. Affel, Assistant Secretary and Class 
Agent, R.F.D. 2, Oakland, Maine. 
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It won’t be long now! Only 35 months 
before our 50th Reunion. This is a good 
time to begin your plans to be there. No 
wonder 1915 has such a mountainous 


reputation amongst the Alumni. On May 
11, at the M.I.T. Faculty Club, Cam¬ 
bridge, 31 classmates and friends gath¬ 
ered for a spectacular class dinner. Af¬ 
ter a cocktail hour, the Pirate opened 
the evening with a rousing “We are 
happy” cheer. Following one of Bill 
Morrison’s delicious dinners, we had an 
evening of nostalgic fun, highlighted by 
the attractive and useful take home gifts 
generously donated by classmates. Pres¬ 
ent were: Larry Bailey, Bill Brackett, 
Wayne Bradley, Whit Brown, Alan 
Dana, Sam Eisenberg, David Hamburg, 
Jim Hoey, ’43, Clive Lacy, Azel Mack, 
Archie Morrison, Harry Murphy and 
son, Peter Murphy, Frank Murphy, Char¬ 
lie Norton, Stan Osborn, Wally Pike, 
Pirate Rooney and son, Gerry Rooney, 
Chet Runels, A1 Sampson, Frank Scully, 
Jac Sindler, Bill Sheils, Speed Swift and 
guest, William F. Kidder, Fred Waters, 
Easty Weaver, Max Woythaler and Lou 
Clements, Louie Young. The hot long¬ 
distance competition was fought out 
among Archie and Fred from Marble¬ 
head; Larry from Duxbury; Whit from 
Concord; A1 from Beverly; Max and 
Clem from Framingham; Chet from Low¬ 
ell; Charlie, who walked on the waters 
from Martha’s Vineyard; Alan from Sey¬ 
mour, Conn.; Wayne from Moosup, 
Conn.; Dr. Stanley from Hartford, Conn.; 
and Speed with his guest Bill Kidder 
from New London, N.H.—splendid ex¬ 
amples of class interest and loyalty in 
this wide geographical distribution. 
The winnah, Alan Dana, came the 
farthest from Seymour, Conn. Speedie 
appeared with his red beret and a 
pair of king-sized dark sun glasses 
that looked like a pair of locomotive 
wheels in white frames. Ever the youth¬ 
ful Swiftie. Nice going men! Unfortunate 
last minute cancellations hurt us: Larry 
l anders. Pop Wood, Reggie Foster and 
Ed Sullivan were taken suddenly sick. 
Wink Howlett was on the West Coast 
visiting his grandchildren; Doug McMur- 
trie and Boots Malone had not yet re¬ 
turned from Florida (ah, me!); Bur 
Swain willed us all a very good time and 
Loring Hayward, Taunton wrote: “My 
progress is slow. I appreciate the 1915 
cards but better not venture out. It 
would be a long crawl back to Taunton, 
and I am liable to have to try crawling. 
My legs seem to be filled with rubber 
and give out on short order. I got fairly 
well and seemed to be coming along all 
right but had a relapse the other day 
and need to start all over again on stag¬ 
ing a recovery, which I will try to do!” 

In line with our established dinner 
policy, there were no speeches. Frank 
said a few words about class spirit and 
interest carrying on from the old days of 
1915. Al, in his inimitable way with 
poignant humor described the Class 
Cocktail Party to be held, traditionally, 
on Alumni Day. Top billing for the eve¬ 
ning went to the gifts: Jac Sindler gave 
a package of assorted colored cocktail 
picks and cardinal and gray cocktail 
stirrers suitably embossed with the M.I.T. 
seal. Max presented a rubber band book 
carrier and book mark and a pocket 
memo book with calendar. And that 
good Pop Wood, unable to attend, sent 


his check for the dinner and some do-it- 
yourself quick shoe shine and hand wash 
packets. All these gifts were enthusiasti¬ 
cally received. Pop Wood wrote: “I am 
very sorry I cannot be with the gang 
at the Class Dinner, but I am enclosing 
my check and thinking of the poor 
(old) soaks who tax the class treasury 
for more bottles than they should. So 
the degenerates can have my share. 
However, I am not certain of the correct 
amount.” . . . Sam Eisenberg eased 
that class treasury and tickled our pal¬ 
ates by supplying a tasty rose wine with 
our dinner. I had made a scrap book of 
old class memorabilia from which I read 
and showed pictures of humorous and 
hauntingly nostalgic doings from our 
dim distant past. The old Class Din¬ 
ners at 98 cents, then increasing way up 
to $1.50 certainly were in contrast to 
our present inflated costs. The loyal 
spirit has carried on for many years and 
has kept us all close together with an 
interest in M.I.T., in 1915 and in one 
another—long may it wave! 

If you and your families are going to 
be in Northern New England this sum¬ 
mer, be sure to stop at Wayne Bradley's 
Forty Acres Inn at Pike, N.H. He has 
everything there to make you com¬ 
fortable and happy. Fran and I have 
been up there and thoroughly enjoyed 
it, and we feel sure you would, too. 
Fran and I are sorry not to have been 
with you at our Class Cocktail Party on 
Alumni Day. We did not really run out 
on you and truly missed being with you 
all. But the New Haven Maconi’s and 
the Bronxville Coldwells sold us on a 
North Cape cruise that each couple had 
taken last summer. The only booking we 
could get was on June 9 on the ‘Oslo- 
fjord’ so we just had to go then. We’ll 
tell of our experiences in the November 
column. . . . Under the able direction 
of Al Sampson and Barbara Thomas, we 
know everything must have been su¬ 
perbly set up and that you all enjoyed 
the usual gay time at this annual Class 
Party. See you there next year! I spent 
the night of one of our raging New 
England blizzards in February at Bea 
and Charlie Norton’s house on Martha’s 
Vineyard. They are both doing fine 
down there. Charlie is the moderator of 
the Chilmark town meeting, and you can 
just see how thoroughly and meticulously 
he handles his town meeting members 
and voters. . . . Bill Campbell has re¬ 
tired to his ancestral estate in Manches¬ 
ter, Vt. This is a farm of several hun¬ 
dred acres of beautiful hilly, wooded 
land which has been in his family since 
1794. The house was built in 1824 
with an addition later around 1850. It is 
the only working farm in that area. Bill 
has spent a great deal modernizing the 
house and has made it into a lovely, 
comfortable place. It is full of priceless 
Americana. He is a great student of the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars and has 
an extensive old library on these his¬ 
tories. His ancestors fought in both 
wars. Fran and I spent the weekend of 
the middle of April up there with Bill 
and ran into three days of cold weather 
with snow, sleet, hail and rain. We 
hugged the fireplace and the bourbon. 
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Supplementing the letter quoted be¬ 
low from Los Angeles, Ray Stringfield 
and his bride spent an evening with 
Fran and me. We were delighted to 
meet this charming lady, whom Ray too 
modestly described in our November, 
1961, Class News. In fact, we might go 
so far as to say he's very lucky. “In case 
you were wondering why your ears were 
burning yesterday, it was because El- 
bridge Casselnian and I and our wives 
were driving around viewing parts of 
this metropolis and talking about what a 
wonderful job you do as secretary of 
our outstanding class. We took them 
down to Marineland, where we watched 
the seals and the porpoises perform. 
Cass is sure a handsome brute with his 
grey hair and slim 180 pounds. Too bad 
some of the rest of us have such poor 
self control, although I pat myself on 
the back as I’ve gradually crawled down 
from 250 to 223. Thirty more and I’ll be 
almost decent. Cass, as you know, is one 
of the world’s authorities on razor blades, 
and thinks I’m degenerate because I 
use an electric. Margaret and I will be 
in Boston the week of April 23, attend¬ 
ing the meeting of the Rubber Division 
of the American Chemical Society and 
if you and Fran can stand it we’ll drop 
over to see you.” . . . Senor Monsiero 
Ernesto Lovelando wrote from LaCoruna, 
Spain, that he is still driving all over 
Central Europe fishing wherever he can. 
He is studying Spanish and French, can 
read French newspapers and translates 
Spanish into French. What next? He plans 
to stay over a year or two longer to visit 
Austria, Germany and Scandinavia. 

It’s sad to record the passing of one of 
our well known and well liked class¬ 
mates. Chris Wolfe died in Brooklyn on 
April 17. For several years he had had a 
heart condition. An operation last Sep¬ 
tember taxed his strength, but he seemed 
!o recover successfully. He tired easily 
and early in April Mrs. Wolfe and he 
went to Warm Springs, but he did not do 
well and they returned to Brooklyn on 
April 14. Chris had attended every five 
year reunion and every New York City 
class dinner and had always been a lib¬ 
eral and loyal supporter of all class and 
M.I.T. affairs. Chris owned and operated 
a very successful business in Brooklyn 
making large, heavy specially-designed 
steel sections like the gates for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Locks, tanks, hatch 
covers for cargo ships and other similar 
products. We’ll all miss him and we 
send our sincere sympathies to Mrs. 
Wolfe. ... So, here endeth the col¬ 
umn for this year, with the friendly 
wish that all you classmates and your 
families enjoy a healthy, happy and 
successful summer. Many thanks to you 
for all you’ve done to help Azel.—Azel 
W. Mack, Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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In late April and early May we re¬ 
ceived three postcards in a row from 
you’ll-soon-know-who, that read some¬ 


thing like this: 1) from Davos, Switzer¬ 
land, a picture of four funny-looking 
somebodies, entitled: "Wir kommen! Hi, 
ho; 46th, 1916!" and the message: “will 
be back at the grindstone the first week 
in May; in the meantime, a week in 
Vienna. Ski all finis for the season. Won¬ 
derful two weeks here—sun and snow;” 
2) from Vienna, a picture of Staalsoper, 
with the message: “A fine place for an 
after dinner snooze now and then. All in 
German but 60-piece orchestra, very fine, 
gut, sehr gut, see you in June—skiing 
finis”; and 3) a highly significant card 
from Rotisserie Coq d’Or, rotisserie fran- 
caise in Zentrum, Wien, bei der oper. 
Specialities: Coq au vin, escargots a la 
bourguignone” (oh boy, those escargots! 
Ed.), and bearing the message “I sat at 
Table 16!” Yes, you guessed it—our own 
Ralph and Sibyl Fletcher, rounding out 
another season. 

The 46th Reunion has come and gone, 
held at Chatham Bars Inn in Chatham, 
Cape Cod, June 8, 9, 10, and a report 
of doings will be given in the first issue 
next fall, November. As we write this 
(early May) it appears to be a well- 
above-average-in-attendance interim re¬ 
union. The following names appeared on 
the likely list, some with a Mrs., and 
others without: Barrett, Best, Berke, Bro- 
phy, Burbank, Claussen, Dodge, Drum- 
mey, Evans, Fletcher, Freeman, Gueth- 
ing, Hastie, Hatch, Jewett, Lawrance, 
McDaniel, Mellen, Page, Patten, Rich¬ 
mond, Stern, Stone, Ullian, Webster, 
Whitney, and Wilson. A number of the 
notes-of-regret are of interest. Marcel A. 
Gillis: “Sure would like to be there;” 
Emory L. Kemp: “I note that we are 
only about 50 miles south of Stew Row¬ 
lett’s new home; we are remaining here 
in Florida until May, 1963, and then, 
God willing, we shall attend the 47th and 
spend a month with our children;” How¬ 
ard A Hands: "Sorry, Ralph, I don't get 
back up North in time for these things;” 
Charles T. Paugh: “Not a chance from 
here;” Bruce N. Stimets: “Best regards 
to you; if I had spare time and no Florida 
obligations I would be with you;” Dina 
Coleman: “Best wishes, men!;” Al Pettee: 
“Sorry, will be in England;” Norman 
Thompson: “Sorry, Ralph, on account of 
my wife’s health, I can’t leave home for a 
day;” Gene I.ucas: “We can’t make it, 
Ralph; we are in the process of preparing 
to move from our present home to a 
smaller place in Watertown, Conn., only 
four and a-half miles away; this will tie 
us down pretty tight for the next few 
months; we both had a grand time last 
year; am sure this year will be fine; we 
will be sorry not to be there; best to all 
from both of us;” Dick Berger: “Trying 
to write a book dealing with my favorite 
subject;” Ted Strieby: “Sorry, hope to 
next time;” John Gore: “Sorry—have en¬ 
gagements I can’t very well get out of;” 
Charles Cellarius: “Sorry, not able to get 
away;” Norm Vile: “See you at the 50th;” 
Frank Darlington: “I shall not be on the 
Cape until too late—next year, maybe;” 
Lewis Dow: “Will be with y’all on the 
50th in 1966;” Vert Young: “Have trus¬ 
tees meeting at Trinity on 8th and 9th and 
must stay for commencement this year; 
sorry to miss the reunion;’’ Harry Whitte- 


more: “Sorry, maybe next time;” Ken 
Sully: “Kindest regards and best wishes 
to all for a good reunion;” Frank Ross: 
“Sorry, I’ll be out of town.” And Rudi 
Gruber sent a card to Ralph from I andau 
which read in part: ‘This is the place 
where I expect to be over the date of the 
'16 reunion! Being mindful of our de¬ 
lightful get-together with you and your 
charming wife, I am sorry not to be able 
to attend this year. This is Landau, the 
home of the ‘Gruber Stamm'; my ances¬ 
tors were citizens back in the Thirty 
Years War. Our family estate, The Lind- 
enhof, adjoins ‘Bad Schachen.' I am 
sure you must know this part of Bavaria 
from your many ski-safaris to Arlberg, 
Garmish, etc. All best wishes for a suc¬ 
cessful reunion!” 

The Harold Millses took off from 
Mountain Lakes, N.J., in mid-April for a 
six weeks’ auto trip, most of which was 
spent in exploring and picture-taking in 
southeast and other parts of Arizona. 
They carried with them an envelope 
marked “open exactly at 109 degrees 
longitude,” and we had word that they 
had read the message “right on the spot, 
although we couldn’t see any line on the 
landscape. Later we hope to show you 
evidence of the event.” They found the 
Chiracahauas very scenic, camped there 
for four nights, then headed north to Mon¬ 
ument Valley in the Navajo Reservation. 
... In late April Bill Leach wrote that 
he was feeling stronger every day, and 
said: ‘The letters and good wishes I re¬ 
ceived from the various classmates while 
laid up during the winter were very 
much appreciated. After being hospital¬ 
ized for an operation, then under doc¬ 
tor’s orders for rest in bed most of the 
time with medication, 1 feel like the 
southern woman who was having a medi¬ 
cal check up. When the doctor asked her 
if she had ever been x-rayed she an¬ 
swered: ‘No sir, doctor, but I’se been 
ultra-violated!’ The report of Irv McDan¬ 
iel’s trip up the Nile River was exception¬ 
ally interesting. I enjoyed it while in the 
hospital in Houston and the nurses did 
also.” Bill says that if possible he and 
Helen will make the 46th on the Cape. 
Unfortunately, his 1914 Class Reunion 
and “C” Dinner of the University of Chi¬ 
cago comes on June 7. He says he wants 
to negotiate for some sort of recognition 
of the 1913 football team who were 
“Champions of the Western Conference 
that year and rated number one nation¬ 
ally.” Bill played right guard. ‘There are 
only 5 or 6 of the 15 lettermen left. As 
you see, times have changed. Now they 
have a hard time to thin the squad to 80 
or so, and also find room for the shiny 
convertibles to park.” 

Norm Vile, from way down in Taver- 
nia, Fla., (look it up in your atlas) sent 
us a nice full letter but then told us just 
what we were permitted and not per¬ 
mitted to quote. And that’s the way it is! 
But it’s good to hear he is “retired, happy, 
and healthy, and has attended all re¬ 
unions in spirit and a few in person.” 
Says he’s living in a very wonderful cli¬ 
mate and area, “the Florida Keys, and on 
the shore of Florida Bay.” (As we said 
above, look it up in your atlas; this is a 
part of our education as a secretary!) 
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Norm winds up with: “Plan to see ‘you- 
all’ (that's Deep South) at the 50th and 
with the approval of ‘Upstairs’ the 60th. 
Beyond that my crystal ball seems a bit 
cloudy.” 

Not every secretary has a chance to 
publish a war correspondent’s message 
written directly for his little old column, 
so now, that we have one such from Irv 
McDaniel in Rangoon, we just can't re¬ 
sist. This is just the way we got it: 
“Flash! Exclusive! Special Report from 
our Famous War Correspondent, I. (In¬ 
trepid) B. (Battlescarred) McDaniel. 
Special wire: Rangoon, March 3. Hello 
folks. This is Intrepid Battlescarred as my 
many and affectionate readers love to 
call me. I recently wrote to the President 
that whenever our country was in peril 
or danger, you will always find a McDan¬ 
iel answering the call. Today was no ex¬ 
ception. I was returning from an inspec¬ 
tion trip in the North of Burma, looking 
over the New Burma Road, and return¬ 
ing to Rangoon. We had just passed the 
quaint village of Pegu when I noticed 
convoy after convoy of armed soldiers. I 
love to joke and I said jokingly to my 
guide: ‘The war is on.’ My guide ex¬ 
plained that those were just war exer¬ 
cises. With my extensive experiences I 
knew otherwise and prepared for 
the worst. When we came to the airport, 
there was considerable commotion. Ev¬ 
eryone asked me if I had heard all the 
shots and shooting. They didn’t know 
that I had had both of my eardrums shot 
out years ago so naturally I had heard 
nothing. When we passed the prime min¬ 
ister’s house (Mr. U Nu) there was con¬ 
siderable activity. We rushed to our ho¬ 
tel, the Strand, and there my staff in¬ 
formed me that there had been a coup 
d’etat, that U Nu was in jail, all the air¬ 
ports were closed, that the back country 
was tense and jittery, that Mr. Harriman 
would not be allowed to land, and there 
would be a big putsch that evening. I 
got chicken! It took hours to commandeer 
an auto and all the way to the airport we 
huddled in the bottom of the rear seat. 
When we got to the airport it was ringed 
with armed soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
We got the first plane out. Now that we 
are safe, I can assure you that I was not 
really scared; I was only worried about 
the safety of Katharine (she’s my wife). 
As we say in the newspaper game, that’s 
30. Intrepid B.” How’s that for a scoop? 

Irv continues his absorbing account of 
the McDaniels’ visit to the Near East and 
Far East, the most recent stories coming 
from Japan. His newspaper clippings and 
comments about a proposed canal across 
Thailand’s Kra Peninsula are things to 
read and absorb at the reunion. His re¬ 
ports on night clubs in Penang and Singa¬ 
pore—how shall we put it?—are also 
perhaps best for reading up in Chatham. 
If this column were only a month earlier, 
we could promise something of an educa¬ 
tion for those who attend; sorry these 
notes are too late for advance notices. 
One of the earliest items we received 
from Irv in Japan was a letter from Os- 
hima which started off: “We have really 
gone native; we are off on an island that 
very few tourists have ever heard of. 
They have an active volcano (Mt. Mi- 


hara) and it is the original home of the 
camellia. They grow here wild and are 
trees. Also thousands of wild cherries 
here in full bloom; we saw one cherry 
tree over 800 years old. The virginal 
camellias in the U.S.A. (Mobile, then 
Charleston) probably came from here.” 
Irv included a card showing the top floor 
of the tower of the Atami Castle, Shizu¬ 
oka Prefecture, Japan, with the message: 
“Almost back in tourist country. There 
are four Australians, two British, two 
Americans and ourselves. This is a beau¬ 
tiful and unspoiled place. I notice that if 
the girls have the equipment they wear 
sweaters in lieu of kimonas. About 10 per 
cent at the most (nearer 5 per cent) wear 
sweaters. Me? I prefer kimonas.” In a let¬ 
ter dated Easter Sunday, Irv says: “Japan 
gets better every day. We have been see¬ 
ing the real Japan, away from tourists, 
and we are curiosities—Itsukushima, 
Ogori, Moji (now on the Island of 
Kyushu), Beppu, Oita, Kumamoto, Aso, 
Misumi Shimabara, we loved Nanpuro, 
then Unzen, and then here Nagasaki. 
You will be surprised with my reactions 
on Japan.” Irv asked Ralph for full infor¬ 
mation on the reunion, for he and Kath¬ 
arine planned to attend—all the way 
from California. And by the way if any¬ 
one wants to send a few thanks directly 
to Irv for all the wonderful material he 
has sent to the column, he can be reached 
at 520 Magnolia, South Pasadena, Calif. 
He has certainly kept us interested for a 
good many months. We can only look 
forward to what’s next! 

I.ee Jones mentioned in an April 17 
letter that Ted (Moose) Jewett got home 
from his Florida recuperation “about two 
weeks ago.” Said that in upper New York 
State they had been having more “bum” 
weather since Moose got home “than in 
all March, but it can’t last forever. He 
has a nice place in the country to go to 
as soon as it warms up.” . . . Bob O’Brien 
sent us a fine complete report of the an¬ 
nual 1916 Boston Dinner at Joseph’s Res¬ 
taurant on Thursday April 12 with the fol¬ 
lowing in attendance: Messrs. Berke, 
Comiskey, Crosby, Fletcher, Hunne- 
man, O’Brien, Patten, Richmond, and 
Ullian. Before the dinner Bob had the 
report from Mrs. Woods that Jack was 
making good progress, and were he able 
to come to the dinner he would drive 
from Cohasset himself—a real sign of 
progress. He had apparently much ap¬ 
preciated the many letters he had re¬ 
ceived from ’16ers during his illness. Bob 
also reached Mrs. Duff who reported 
that Dr. Paul had that very day returned 
home from a four-week stay in the hos¬ 
pital—food poisoning—and loss of 25 
pounds in the seige. With some com¬ 
plete rest he would probably soon be 
back on a normal routine (a pretty heavy 
one, if we know Paul!). Bob reached 
Nat Warshaw and reports he is “working 
regularly, but it was too long a drive too 
late at night to and from Hull.” Steve 
Whitney didn’t make it because of a trip 
to the New England Deaconness Hospi¬ 
tal in Brookline. We had word he was 
back home in May and we know the 
chances are high he’ll be at the reunion. 
Here are Bob’s interesting observations 
on the Boston dinner: “Izzy Richmond is 


still piloting his own (rented) plane, 
even going in with the big boys at La- 
Guardia. Recently he flew to Martha’s 
Vineyard and for the first time his wife 
flew with him. Now she is looking for¬ 
ward to many like trips with hubby as 
chauffeur. Izzy looks great, as testified by 
the fact that at his recent physical for re¬ 
newal of his pilot’s license, the doctor 
questioned the date of birth Izzy entered 
on his application, then just couldn’t be¬ 
lieve 1893 was correct! On the very day 
of the dinner, Izzy had spent two hours 
at a local ice skating rink taking lessons 
in dancing on ice skates. When Ralph 
Fletcher heard that, he suggested that 
Izzy had better watch out, that skating 
is a very dangerous sport, much more 
dangerous than skiing. To those present 
Ralph continued to be an amazing indi¬ 
vidual because of his continued skiing. 
Steve Berke looks well even though he 
had that recent attack. Because of his 
diet he didn’t eat with us but was with 
us for the entire evening. He’s just as 
sharp as ever, and kept prepping Ralph 
on the importance of the speech Ralph 
will have to give at the 50th Reunion.” 
Bob mentioned that Dave Patten had to 
take some ribbing because of his poetry, 
and that “Dave told us about one of the 
companies in which he has invested 
which drills down through the earth’s 
crust to a point where extreme heat and 
steam is reached” and as Bob understood 
it, this is used to make electricity. Our 
thanks to Bob for a good report! 

Further, from Dave Patten, a note ex¬ 
plains at least something about prior sys¬ 
tems of causes as he admits writing that 
poem in the Boston newspaper: “You 
must have scouts reading the papers for 
you. I’m guilty of the ‘Merrie-Go-Round.’ 
Must be my grandmother’s inheritance 
from her father Major David Longfellow 
whose forebear Stephen was also the an¬ 
cestor of Henry W.” . . . Len Best keeps 
busy as chairman of the New Jersey Coirt- 
mittee for School Support. He was the 
opening speaker at recent hearings of the 
New Jersey Commission on Tax Policy. 
And on May 11 he was to talk to the 
N.J. Association of C.P.A.s on “Broad 
Base Taxes.” He says his son, Richard, 
has been selling Best Pencils now for 
some time working in the metropolitan 
area, New Jersey, and Eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and has a son three months old— 
the eighth grandchild for Len. Also says 
his daughter Beverly was married last 
June and is now a teacher in the New 
Providence, N.J., schools. . . . Henry 
Shepard had a double conflict with the 
46th Reunion. His youngest son was get¬ 
ting an M.I.T. doctor’s degree in me¬ 
chanical engineering on June 8, and his 
famous nephew, Alan Shepard, was com¬ 
ing north for a big celebration to be 
held June 9 in Derry, N.H. Henry notes: 
“As of January 1, I gave up all but one 
of my sales accounts and now consider 
myself semi-retired. I kept one line to 
keep myself occupied if I started to won¬ 
der what to do next. As things have 
worked out, I am busy all of the time 
with family, business affairs, travel, and 
the restoration of the 1910 Cadillac. No, 
it is not finished yet but should be on 
the road this summer. My 1914 Stanley 
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won first prize for steam cars in this re¬ 
gion last summer. Grandchildren? Two 
grandsons and four granddaughters, all 
near enough to visit us and to enjoy.” 

Don Webster answers a call for news 
with: “I hasten to reply. I am a news 
gatherer for my Tech fraternity for 10 
classes so I know something of the cross 
you so blithely and willingly bear. Noth¬ 
ing much new with the Websters and 
their four sons, wives, and kids. We had 
a wedding in January, our youngest son 
Philip to his charming German sweet¬ 
heart, Irmhilde. Very gay! ‘We’ had an 
operation in February and recuperation 
in March. Now to reward ourselves for 
being good soldiers we’re off for a three- 
week Mediterranean cruise. Then back 
to Cape Cod to loaf, dig clams, catch 
fish, and do some more philosophizing.” 
. . . Russ Lowe wrote in March from his 
retirement haven, St. Lucie Village on 
the Indian River, and says this past win¬ 
ter has lived up to all the claims of the 
chamber of commerce—cool nights, per¬ 
fect for the out-of-staters who are there 
by the millions to escape the ice aind 
snow. Says his little colony was started 
by yachtsmen who sailed there long be¬ 
fore there was any form of land trans¬ 
portation. He notes: “South of the colony 
there was nothing but a few fishing vil¬ 
lages who were supplied by a sailing 
store that also carried the mail. Since the 
Indian River ended at Jupiter, the mail¬ 
man walked the beaches to complete his 
task. A rather famous book, “The Bare¬ 
foot Mailman,’ deals with his trials and 
tribulations. How did we find this very 
old and beautiful location? That is a 
long, long story.” Maybe Russ will tell if 
you insist! His address: 110 Yacht View 
Lane, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Our thanks to Theron Curtis for kind 
remarks. He says he’s completely re¬ 
tired now, that the Curtises live a quiet 
sort of life between their homes in Bar¬ 
rington, R.I., and Falmouth, and that 
with seven grandchildren and three of 
them nearby, they can occasionally baby¬ 
sit and make themselves useful. At April’s 
end, Theron expected to have his “motor 
boat in Vineyard Sound waters near.” 
Says he’s worried about things but is not 
sure as to timing. “Hooray for Goldwa- 
ter!” . . . We have a dossier on Toni Mc- 
Sweeney, abstracted from a stenographic 
record of Tom’s appearance in a land 
damage case in Massachusetts for which 
he was an expert witness. He was project 
manager for E. J. Rapolli Company 
(Cambridge, Mass.) in World War II 
and built a building at the Watertown 
Arsenal, built the airfield at the Squan- 
tum Naval Air Station and three of the 
buildings in the Hingham Shipyard. 
Since 1942, he has been operating his 
own group, Thomas F. McSweeney As¬ 
sociates, in general engineering work. 
He has testified in the Superior Courts 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
as an engineer for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the City of Boston, City 
of Brockton, Lowell, Lawrence, Methu¬ 
en, Somerville, for the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority, for the United States 
Navy, and for the Department of the 
Army. 

Blythe Stason, as retired dean of the 


Law School of the University of Michi¬ 
gan, has a specialty that doesn’t let him 
really retire. In a letter in late April, 
Blythe writes: “Since last summer I have 
made two trips to Japan, one in Septem¬ 
ber in the interest of a series of confer¬ 
ences on World Peace Through Law, 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Bar Association, and the other in Decem¬ 
ber, a Japanese venture in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy.” The latter was 
at the request of the Japan Atomic Indus¬ 
trial Forum, and under the auspices of 
the Japan Fund for Peaceful Atomic De¬ 
velopment. He delivered lectures and 
engaged in conferences with respect to 
some of the unique legal problems of 
atomic energy. He notes: “The lectures 
and conferences dealt with diverse but 
interesting groups of people: faculty 
members, industrialists, college students, 
and even high school students. My wife 
and I became very adept in handling 
chopsticks and sitting on the floor at Jap¬ 
anese style banquets, very lovely affairs, 
by the way. More recently, in fact early 
in April, my wife and I went to Rome 
where I participated in another World 
Peace Through Law Conference. So in 
one way or another we are keeping the 
time well filled with interesting events.” 
. . . We regret to report the death of 
John S. Breaker last November 23. A 
letter from his daughter, Mrs. Earl G. 
Thomas of Corfu, N.Y., mentioned he 
had wanted to attend his 50th high 
school reunion last June in Northampton, 
but a coronary condition prevented. . . . 
We also regret to report the death of Dr. 
George P. Paul on March 24, in Kitcha- 
wan N.Y. He received a master’s in pub¬ 
lic health (MPH) degree in 1916. 

We have an uncomfortable message 
from the executive committee of the 
class. It comes down to asking each and 
every one—Have you done your some¬ 
thing for the Second Century Fund yet? 
On May 1, the number of ’16ers con¬ 
tributing to the Fund so far was sharply 
less than for Classes 1915, 1917, and 
1918! We have fallen far behind in num¬ 
bers at this critical period—way behind 
contemporary classes, and this just 
shouldn’t be. If you have delayed, the 
time to bolster our record is now! . . . 
This closes the column for the current 
season. A full report of the 46th Reunion 
will be given in November. Many thanks 
to the many who have helped to make 
the secretary’s job a pleasant one by 
sending letters or cards this past year. 
The generous response to requests has re¬ 
sulted in generous Class News. So just 
keep it up; we’ll be proud to receive 
more of the same. And now the best 
wishes of your officers for a good summer 
and that special vacation you’ve been 
talking about.—Harold F. Dodge, Secre¬ 
tary, 96 Briarcliff Road, Mountain Lakes, 
N. J.; Ralph A. Fletcher, President, Box 
71, West Chelmsford, Mass. 

17 

The July issue of Class News, written 
in May, always seems in the nature of an 
anti-climax to the year’s activities. It will 


be particularly true this year, when, by 
the time you receive this copy of The 
Technology Review, our 45th Reunion 
and the 1962 Alumni Day at M.I.T. will 
be a matter of history. For those who 
were not privileged to attend the reunion 
at Cape Cod, we promise a complete ac¬ 
count in the first fall issue of The Review 
in November. We would also appreciate 
letters from those who cannot attend to 
supplement “the reunion chatter of pleas¬ 
ant reminiscences" which can be includ¬ 
ed in the November Class News as sug¬ 
gested in the letter of April 16 sent to 
each member of the class by Ray Ste¬ 
vens. . . . Bill Hunter explains why he 
was not at the reunion: “For the past 
several months, I have been waiting for 
the Company (Diehl Manufacturing 
Company) to make a decision as to 
where I will be located, and that deci¬ 
sion has now been made. I am supposed 
to leave the United States sometime be¬ 
fore June 1 and live in Zurich, Switzer¬ 
land, for the next two or three years. The 
company is sending me over there to or¬ 
ganize an intensive sales effort in the 
European countries. Both Doris and I 
look forward to our new assignment with 
much pleasure. But our pleasure is mixed 
with some regret because we will miss 
the reunion.” . . . Dean H. Parker is 
keeping busy as follows: “I reached the 
age of compulsory retirement in May, 
1961, and had to retire from the Allied 
Chemical Corporation. I have been keep¬ 
ing as busy as I want to be since that 
time as a technical and marketing con¬ 
sultant in the pigment and surface coat¬ 
ing fields and am still connected with 
the Chemical Engineering Department 
of Wayne State University in Detroit as 
a special lecturer in surface coating tech¬ 
nology. I see that Ralph Ross is claiming 
the class championship with 21 grand¬ 
children, but maybe we are in second 
place with 18. We have triplet grand¬ 
sons, however. Can anyone beat that or 
tie it?” 

Albert J. Ferretti explained why he 
was not at the reunion with the follow¬ 
ing: “I will be unable to attend the 45th 
Reunion as I will be in Colorado at that 
time. I retired from the teaching field at 
Northeastern University in June 1961, 
and am enjoying the new life immensely. 
I can’t seem to find time to do every¬ 
thing I plan as I find plenty of projects, 
mostly charitable, to dip into.” ... The 
St. Johnsbury and Burlington, Vt., news¬ 
papers ran several columns in mid-April 
announcing the appointment of Ralph H. 
Ross, by Governor F. Ray Keyser, Jr., to 
the State Highway Board. This adds one 
more to the growing list of Ralph’s retire¬ 
ment activities of a civic nature. . . . 
Mrs. Austin Kuhns advised us recently of 
the death of her husband on April 19. 
After graduating from Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity, Middletown, Conn., Austin spent 
1916 and 1917 at M.I.T. and received 
his S.B. in Course X-A. He spent two and 
one-half years in the army and was dis¬ 
charged in 1919 as first lieutenant 29th 
Engineers. In the early 1920’s he joined 
the Farrel Birmingham Company, then 
known as Farrel Foundry and Machine 
Company. He continued with this com¬ 
pany until his retirement on April 1, 
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1959. Prior to retirement he held the 
position of senior vice-president and 
chairman of the finance committee. His 
home was in Bridgeport, Conn. 

•lohn R. Coffin died on May 9 in New 
York while returning from a Texas busi¬ 
ness trip. John had continued as a con¬ 
sultant with Jackson and Moreland, Bos¬ 
ton engineering firm, after his retirement 
as president last January. He joined Jack- 
son and Moreland in 1921, became 
junior partner in 1943, vice-president in 
1953 and president in 1960. He worked 
actively in the planning, design and con¬ 
struction of many important projects, in¬ 
cluding major railroad electrification pro¬ 
grams, numerous large generating sta¬ 
tions and the promotion of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. He served for 15 months 
in France in World War I, eventually as 
a pilot with the 104th Aero.Squadron on 
infantry reconnaisance over the Argonne 
for which he received an Army citation. 
. . . General Leslie R. Groves, who re¬ 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal 
for his work as head of the Manhattan 
Engineer District, in charge of the re¬ 
search, development, construction and 
use of the atomic bomb in the early 
1940’s, has just published a book, “Now 
It Can Be Told” by Harper Brothers. 
Many will want to get this book and 
learn about the many problems faced in 
developing the atomic bomb. 

In case Ray R. Gauger, owner of 
Gauger and Associates, Architects and 
Engineers of St. Paul, Minn., did not get 
to the reunion, you will be interested in 
knowing that he is training his two sons 
to follow in his footsteps. The oldest son 
is with his father as a registered mechani¬ 
cal engineer, and his younger son is in 
college working for a degree in architec¬ 
ture and engineering. ... A report from 
M.I.T. headquarters of the Second Cen¬ 
tury Fund shows that as of March 16, 
1962, ninety-one 1917’ers have contrib¬ 
uted to the fund. . . . The monthly 
class luncheon on May 10 at the M.I.T. 
Club of New York produced nine mem¬ 
bers of the class. The guest of honor was 
Bill Hunter, whose move to Switzerland is 
recorded in the earlier paragraphs of 
these notes. Others present were: Gus 
Farnsworth, whose long absence from 
class luncheons cost him several rounds 
of drinks; Dix Proctor, M.C. of the lunch¬ 
eons, recently returned from a two 
month’s Mediterranean cruise and plan¬ 
ning another next year to the North 
Cape; Enos Curtin, busy with his many 
charitable supervisory jobs plus the big 
one of managing the construction and 
business arrangements for the building to 
rise over the New York Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station; Bill Sullivan, recently 
returned from a winter in Arizona, Mex¬ 
ico and Southern California, with loud 
praise for Death Valley as a spot to be 
free from winter respiratory ailments; Joe 
Littlefield, the proud possessor of pic¬ 
tures of his two-and-one-half-year-old 
son and his five-year-old daughter, and 
up to his ears in running the Research 
Foundation of the Controller’s Institute; 
Bill Neuberg. up from Florida after sev¬ 
eral months promoting a new product; 
Dick I.oengard, who doesn’t like the 
jokes that appear in the Class News; and 


your Secretary, who needed material to 
fill out this last issue of class notes until 
next November. Out of deference to Dick, 
we’ll suspend the customary joke for this 
issue.— W. I. McNeill, Secretary, 107 
Wood Pond Road, West Hartford 7, 
Conn.; Stanley C. Dunning, Assistant 
Secretary, 1572 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

18 

When a man really stops working he 
begins to rust, and when he stops every 
form of singing, he is likely to begin to 
curse because then he sees shadows 
which have no validity. If asked why he 
doesn’t retire, John W. Kilduff, who is 
president of the Amesbury Metal Prod¬ 
ucts Company, will tell you that life 
would then hold less of a challenge. He 
doesn’t want to get up in the morning 
and not know what to do with himself. 
... On the other hand, for those who 
sing—or at least make some kind of 
music—there are real joys and definite 
self-fulfillments in retirement as well as 
adequate areas of work. Harry U. Camp 
reports that “After living in Reading, 
Mass., for about 40 years, during which 
my efforts were principally concerned 
with electrical contracting, it is nice to be 
retired and free of any sense of urgency. 
We built a lovely home in Southampton 
(not too far from Smith College in 
Northampton) to which we moved last 
December. I keep up the musicianship 
which has been such a source of joy to 
me all my life. We have a 40-foot music 
room in the house and a nice organ. This 
is professionally useful too, for I have 
several organ pupils in addition to serv¬ 
ing some neighboring church occasional¬ 
ly as a supply organist. I’ve lived a mod¬ 
est life, never making much of a stir in 
the world and never piling up sizeable 
amounts in the bank. On the other hand, 
we managed to bring up three nice chil¬ 
dren, to give them good educations, and 
we now rejoice with them in our six 
grandchildren. If any of the brethren are 
ever out this way we would welcome 
seeing them. It’s only a small town and 
Brickyard Road takes off from the Col¬ 
lege Highway (Route 10) right at the 
railroad crossing.” 

The 1915 Tech Show is still singing in 
the hearts of many as is further testified 
to by the following communication from 
Carole A. Clarke, Secretary of the Class 
of ’21. He encloses a clipping about 
Charlie Tavener (see below) and goes 
on to say, “That was an interesting story 
about the Tech Show you ran in the May 
Review. I too was in the orchestra— 
violin. No mention is made of J. Paul 
Gardner, ’17, the wonderful dancer, un¬ 
less he is the Joe Gardner who is men¬ 
tioned; or the beautiful ‘girl’—Johnny 
Coldwell, ’19. Were you around when 
one of our eager beaver thespians mis¬ 
counted his steps walking backwards 
towards the footlights at the last per¬ 
formance on the little stage at the Somer¬ 
ville Theater? He backed right over the 
footlights into the orchestra, breaking a 
cello and messing up all the music stands 


in that area so we practically had to do 
the rest of the show from memory? A 
number of people in the audience re¬ 
marked later that it was so realistic they 
couldn't see how we had managed to get 
the effect! Being a good trouper, said ac¬ 
tor told us to boost him back onto the 
stage, disheveled but unbowed, where¬ 
upon he picked up a red bulb that had 
been knocked out of its base but not 
broken, and tossed it into the wings with 
the aside: ‘Hmm, red light district of 
Somerville!’ Boy, if a book had been 
written on the real human side of Tech¬ 
nology, entitled, say ‘Why Tech isn’t 
Hell!’ wouldn’t it have been a humdinger 
for the Centennial!” While we’re at it, 
let us also recall the time Ralph Mahony, 
taking the part of a girl in the pony 
chorus, got too close to the curtain as it 
went up for a curtain call, and whoops! 
Guess what got lifted up with the cur¬ 
tain! As I recall, it was at Smith College 
where Ralph thus made history while 
others were merely scurrying on stage to 
take a bow. Again, some thought it was 
done on purpose by some cunning series 
of undetected signals. For shame! 

Now about Charlie Tavener. He got 
several sticks of type in the Newark 
Evening News of May 1 because, as 
chairman of the West Orange Technical 
Advisory Committee, he became in¬ 
volved in a vital and dramatic campaign 
issue. It seems the two aspirants for the 
high office of mayor were in dispute as to 
whether the new East-West Freeway 
should be elevated or depressed. The 
paper reports that Charlie said, “Accord¬ 
ing to the latest highway department 
maps, the freeway will emerge from a 
deep cut in First Mountain to an over¬ 
pass at Prospect Avenue. Continuing west 
for 600 feet at an elevation ranging from 
10-30 feet, the freeway will then run for 
1,000 feet at approximately grade level” 
and so on, in the mystical reverberations 
of engineering detail, practically all the 
way to Newark. 

Among the few who will never stop 
working with rare patience and maturity 
of spirit is Bill Foster. Because of his ef¬ 
forts the rest of America, as well as all 
his classmates, can sing with lighter 
hearts. This current lyric of exhiliration 
and hope stems from his television ap¬ 
pearance on April 27 during which he 
discussed the mutual fears and risks na¬ 
tions think will attend the dismantling of 
our weapons system. It was also his 65th 
birthday. As the first man to head a dis¬ 
armament agency for the U.S., he said 
he hoped that after his group finished 
their work no other would be necessary. 
For the last three years, reaching farther 
back than his present appointment, Bill’s 
attention has been focused on negotia¬ 
tions seeking to end nuclear explosions. 
Up to the spring of 1961 he felt an 
agreement with the Russians would be 
reached. Then their attitude toward in¬ 
ternational controls suddenly changed. 
However, the charge that inspection 
would constitute espionage was not true 
because the international commission 
would go only to the locations of the in¬ 
struments designed to reveal whether an 
atomic explosion had been set off. Bill 
pointed out that scientific, psychological, 
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sociological, and economic questions are 
involved in disarmament. The tests are 
such a burden on the economy that their 
discontinuance for financial reasons alone 
is in the interest of both sides; but in 
spite of that the terrible cycle does and 
will continue until both sides reach a 
point where their fears and suspicions are 
overcome. The need is for an honest, 
realistic plan which convinces everybody 
there can be no clandestine testing. This 
is impossible without effective, peace 
keeping and dispute settling machinery 
involving a new climate of worldwide 
political structure which supports an in¬ 
ternational police force and a trusted in¬ 
ternational court. With his unmatched 
judgment of the problems involved, Bill 
hopes for a progressive system of dis¬ 
armament. First, a three year beginning 
of reduction in arms, followed by appro¬ 
priate inspection so we can go on to stage 
two: another three years involving more 
of the same. After that appraisal, the final 
stage to complete disarmament would be 
of presently indeterminate length. Bill 
concluded his remarks with words of 
praise for the recent 18-nation confer¬ 
ence in Geneva. Progress was improved 
because of the moderating influence of 
the non-aligned nations. Here was a 
worldwide concern functioning at the 
level of disarmament negotiations. Thus 
can united nations (with either small or 
capital letters) serve as a stimulus to¬ 
ward peace. If only the possibility of ter¬ 
rible destruction in the world can be 
terminated, a lot of high class brain pow¬ 
er can turn to more constructive objec¬ 
tives than war. 

Among those achieving a variety of 
mixtures between work and song are 
George O. Ekwall, Max Seltzer, Phil 
Dinkins and yours truly. George Ekwall, 
now archdeacon of the Episcopal Church 
for northern Massachusetts, preached in 
Fall River on March 25. He was a dele¬ 
gate to the last Anglican Congress, has 
served as a deputy to the Episcopal 
Church’s general convention and as a 
member of the Joint Commission on The¬ 
ological Education. ... On April 6 the 
Geigy Chemical Corporation, Ardsley, 
N.Y., announced the election of Philip M. 
Dinkins as a director. . . . About that 
same time Max and Selma Seltzer were 
in Spain. They had already been throb- 
bingly alive in Amsterdam, Paris, Lisbon, 
and Madrid. From Seville they went to 
Cordoba and Granada, thence to the 
chateau country of France and finally 
home, pondering the meaning and im¬ 
plications of all they had seen. . . . Your 
scribe worked in the garden a little this 
morning, filled with the fierce determina¬ 
tion to do some physical work, and with 
a warm glow of song for that much re¬ 
newal of life. On January 24 I came 
down with mononucleosis, the fourth 
person in United States medical history 
to have the darn thing after the age of 
65. It is a horrible disease with a cruel 
depletion of all energy. Recovery in¬ 
volves weeks and weeks in bed (two 
months for me), and a lasting reminder 
afterward which may not disappear for a 
year. Most people get hit under the arms 
or in the glands of the neck. My tanta¬ 
lizing memento is unsteady legs. You’d 


think I’d been through a mild case of in¬ 
fantile paralysis. But so far, in spite of 
the treachery of unresponsive muscles, 1 
will not use a cane! Just wait till next 
October—I’ll race you! . . . Tom Fo¬ 
garty, who retired to Winter Park, Fla., 
some time ago, will neither work nor sing 
again. He died on March 4. No further 
information presently available. Belated¬ 
ly, I also have the meager news that 
Alexander S. Butler died last November 
in Oakland, Calif.— F. Alexander Ma- 
goun. Secretary, Jaffrey Center, N.H. 
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News has been received of the retire¬ 
ment of John M. Erving from the fac¬ 
tory Insurance Association. At the time 
of his retirement John was inspector su¬ 
pervisor in the New England Depart¬ 
ment. . . . We regret to report that 
Elliot D. May has been in the hospital 
with a slight stroke. He has been working 
at Newman Machine since 1955. . . . 
George Michelson of Brookline has been 
elected a member of the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors of the American Association for 
Jewish Education. This is a national serv¬ 
ice agency for co-ordination, promotion 
and research in American Jewish educa¬ 
tion. . . . Another member of 1919, 
Bernard S. Coleman was recently pre¬ 
sented a plaque by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce as the local busi¬ 
ness man who has done the most to pro¬ 
mote public health during the past 
year. . . . New chairman of the board 
of the Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., is Benjamin H. Bristol. 

A long letter from Arklay S. Richards 
tells of his activities during 1961; “Last 
year was a fun year like ’58 with a cou¬ 
ple of months motoring through Europe 
on business and pleasure in the spring 
and two months in California in the 
fall, partly with my daughter in Los 
Angeles and with Mary’s family in Sac¬ 
ramento. The highlight of this our third 
trip to Europe was living with a Ger¬ 
man family of four while attending the 
Industrial Fair at Hanover. An excep¬ 
tionally fine group of people who made 

our stay very pleasant.I still play 

tennis four times a week the year round.” 
. . . Mrs. Smoley and I left in February 
for a trip to the West Coast which, 
incidentally resulted in no class notes 
for two months. We drove west as far as 
Fort Wayne, and then south to Houston, 
Texas, stopping at Tucson and Phoenix 
before we reached California. We stayed 
for a month in San Francisco, where one 
of our daughters is living and returned 
via Route 66. It was a long trip but 
most interesting, and I think we both 
agree that the Grand Canyon was the 
highlight. I expect to be in Scarsdale for 
some time now, so please send lots of 
news for the class notes. . . . The fol¬ 
lowing changes of addresses are reported: 
F.llwood H. Aldrich from Bala Cynwyd. 
Pa., to 348 Coconut Palm Road, Boca 
Raton, Fla.; Francis T. Coleman from 
New Bedford, Mass., to 72 Chestnut 
Street, South Darmouth, Mass. . . . We 
regret to report the death of William M. 


Murphy, Milton, Mass., on October 21, 
1961, and also Bertram H. Southwick, 
East Lynn, Mass., on January 25, 1962. 
—Eugene R. Smoley, Secretary, 30 
School Lane, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

’20 

Since the closing date for these notes 
is in advance of Alumni Day, all I can 
do is predict that we shall have had the 
usual rally of the faithful plus one or two 
whose faces haven’t been glimpsed here¬ 
abouts for quite some years. When we 
have 20 men of ’20 on hand we consider 
it a success, and it’s surprising how regu¬ 
larly we equal or exceed that number. 

. . . Norrie Abbott’s listing in his class 
letter of the past class reunion locations 
brought back pleasant memories, and I 
am sure was appreciated by all of us who 
have attended. I tried to recollect how 
many men and which ones besides Nor¬ 
rie and myself were present at every sin¬ 
gle one. What with the great depression 
and the war, not many, that’s for sure. 
Among the longtime loyal dependables. 
one thinks of A1 Burke, Flossie Buckland, 
Karl Bean, Buzz Burroughs, George Burt, 
Warren Chaffin, Buck Clark, Herb Fales, 
Herb Federhen, Dick Gee, Jim Gibson, 
A1 Glassett, Pete Lavedan, Jimmy Moir. 
Johnny Nash, Bob Patterson. Dorothea 
Rathbone, Chuck Reed. Pete Ryer, the 
Wason twins. Scotty Wells and Ernie 
Whitehead. Not all of these may have 
checked in every time but if they were 
absent, it was for reasons beyond their 
control. Tf I’ve overlooked others equally 
faithful, and am scolded for it. I’ll prom¬ 
ise to give them due credit next time. 

. . . Thinking of the past reminds me of 
a picture sent me the other day by Wally 
Ross, longtime secretary of the T.C.A. 
and still going strong as financial secre¬ 
tary of the Student Christian Movement 
in New England. The picture appeared, 
if I am not mistaken, in the issue of Tech¬ 
nique that came out our senior year. If 
you still have your copy take a look at 
page 281. It’s a group picture of the 
M.I.T. delegation to the Student Volun¬ 
teer Movement convention held at Des 
Moines December 31, 1919. It being a 
cold, winter day, the boys are wearing 
their big, wide brimmed fedoras that 
were the then collegiate style (nowadays 
there’d be no hats, even if it was zero). 
Nevertheless, the ease with which you 
can pick out our classmates is testimony 
to the distinctive personalities involved. 
Right away you can pick out Abbott, 
Reed, Kepner. Spooner, Whitaker, Mc- 
Kenney and Roman, intermingled with 
such well known ’21 contemporaries as 
St. Laurent, Harvey, Button and Norton. 

Ted Bossert recently made an excel¬ 
lent address before a meeting of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts in be¬ 
half of his company. Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of America. He discussed his par¬ 
ticular specialty, research and develop¬ 
ment, and made a strong case for the 
bright future of aluminum and Alcoa. 
Under Ted’s able direction as vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of R. and D., we would 
have no doubt that his predictions will 
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come true. ... Ed Burdell is back from 
Ankara and, the last we knew, could be 
reached at the old home base. Cooper 
Union, N.Y.C. . . . Jack Coyle has 
moved from Fairfield to Norwalk, Conn., 
5 Lynes Place. . . . Ken Roman has 
moved into town, 10 Emerson Place, 
Boston, the glamorous, new apartment 
skyscraper near the Museum of Science. 
. . . Lee Thomas has his office in the 
Western Savings Fund Building in Phila¬ 
delphia. I just caught a glimpse of El 
Wason coming out of his office at 75 Fed¬ 
eral Street, Boston, and looking fit as a 
fiddle. . . . Harking back to Norrie’s 
listing of reunion places and dates, the 
site of the 1965 reunion has not yet been 
determined, in case you’re wondering. If 
you have any ideas and suggestions, bet¬ 
ter relay ’em to Frank Bradley, Stone and 
Webster, 49 Federal Street, Boston. 
Frank is chairman of the 45th Reunion 
Committee, and will be pleased to hear 
from you.—Harold Bugbce, Secretary, 21 
Everell Road, Winchester, Mass. 

21 

Alumni Day 1962 is now a pleasant 
memory to be added to that long array 
of similar happy events of previous years. 
Chronicling its news items as they re¬ 
late to the Class of ’21 will be accom¬ 
plished in detail in the next issue of The 
Review in November. Don’t fail to join 
us around the friendly 1921 fireside 
when we resume meeting here in the 
fall. . . . G. Howard LeFcvre, Vice- 
president of the U. S. Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company of New York, is 
also the treasurer of the American Zinc 
Institute and was active in the associa¬ 
tion’s recent annual meeting in St. Louis. 
. . . Adding to last month’s note about 
Dr. Arthur E. Raymond, who was with 
Douglas Aircraft for 35 years, and is re¬ 
tiring as vice-president of engineering, 
his new duties as special consultant to 
James E. Webb, administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin¬ 
istration, will be directed towards the 
organization and management of re¬ 
search and development programs, par¬ 
ticularly those involving advanced re¬ 
search and system planning. He had pre¬ 
viously served for 10 years as a member 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, parent organization of 
NASA. On retiring from Douglas in 1960 
he continued to serve in various advisory 
capacities for the government in addi¬ 
tion to his association with the Rand 
Corporation as a consultant to the presi¬ 
dent and also as a member of the board 
of trustees of the Aerospace Corporation. 
. . . Allen D. Addicks says his new 
home address is Box 6, Old Westbury, 
N.Y. 

Henry R. Kurth was the speaker at 
the opening luncheon of the North East¬ 
ern District meeting of the American In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, held in 
Boston early in May. . . . Robert S. 
Cook, George F. B. Owens and George 
Schnitzler are in the van of the exodus 
of Florida commuters making their semi¬ 
annual pilgrimage on the northward 


tack. Bob to his home in Canandaigua, 
N.Y., and the two Georges respectively 
to Islip, N.Y., and Boston. . . . The 
mention of Boston is a reminder that 
Technology is, as usual, the focal point 
of a wide range of news in an equally 
wide range of news media with, for 
example, the remarkable crew perform¬ 
ances reported on the sports pages week 
after week and the national television 
pictures of the bouncing of the initials 
“M.I.T.” from the Institute’s field labora¬ 
tory in California to the Lincoln Labora¬ 
tory at home base, via the orbiting 
Echo I satellite 1,000 miles above the 
earth’s surface. Maxine told us about the 
latter when we missed seeing it and 
then Ellie sent us the television picture 
in a news article from a Grand Rapids 
paper. 

Robert F. Miller writes from his home 
in Falls Church, Va., and says, in part: 
“Our son, Bob, Jr., will end his two- 
year Army stint plus extension early in 
May and will then resume his work at the 
Paterson, N.J., plant of the Continental 
Can Company. Our youngest daughter, 
Jeanie, will complete her third year of 
high school this June and Kathleen 
completes her secretarial studies at the 
same time.” The annual high school and 
college closing and commencement dates 
of the six Miller children have for years 
presented a nice timing problem for 
Bob and Helen to solve in making their 
yearly trip to Alumni Day and the old 
family home in Taunton, Mass. . . . 
Ralph S. Wetsten, retired illumination 
engineer formerly with Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, reports a 
new home address at 24 Forest Drive, 
Springfield, N.J. . . . Milford P. Gra¬ 
ham says he has moved from Wellesley, 
Mass., to 33 Carolan Avenue, Hampton, 
N.H. . . . Harry A. Goodman gives his 
business address as 82 Devonshire Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. . . . Oliver Williams 
confirms his address as 414 West 20th 
Street, New York 11, N.Y. ... In ac¬ 
cordance with established Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation procedure, the names of Charles 
A. Hill, Jr., whose last address was Dor¬ 
chester, Mass., and John D. Richardson, 
formerly of Billerica, Mass., have been 
removed from the Alumni Register. 

A phone call from Class President 
Ray St Laurent just before he and 
Helen took off for a seven-week trip to 
the West Coast, the Seattle Fair, Can¬ 
ada, Alaska and points north, brought the 
news that Chick Kurth had also been a 
visitor to the West Coast. Ray was in 
Boston, meeting with some of the class 
officers. For his many friends in the 
Class of ’21, we take this opportunity 
to express to Harold E. Lobdell, ’17, 
our sincere good wishes on his retirement 
from active duty after 45 years of service 
to Technology in many major capacities. 
Lobby and Conchita will make their 
home near Mexico City, and we sincerely 
hope they will return to Cambridge to 
be greeted on every coming Alumni 
Day. . . . Rufe Shaw is the author of a 
communication on the steel price situa¬ 
tion printed in the Wall Street Journal. 
. . . Joseph Wenick writes, in part: “I 
was very happy to attend another meet¬ 
ing of the Alumni Council at the Faculty 


Club on March 30 and enjoyed im¬ 
mensely the talk given by Dr. Stratton 
on the responsibilities and problems 
faced by the trustees of a foundation; he 
is identified with two of them. George A. 
Chutter was there, and we enjoyed din¬ 
ner together. My younger son, Martin, 
has been officially appointed third secre¬ 
tary and vice-consul of the American 
Embassy in Afghanistan. He will leave 
for Kabul some time in July. I am cer¬ 
tain he will roll out the red carpet for 
any ’21er who has the good fortune to 
visit that country. I have had the honor 
of serving as a judge at two recent sci¬ 
ence fairs, one at Bayonne High School 
and another at the Jersey City State 
College.” Joe has been re-nominated for 
the 10th successive year as treasurer of 
the M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey. 
Elections will be held later in the week 
these notes are being prepared, at a la¬ 
dies night dinner of the club, which will 
be addressed by Doc Warren K. Lewis 
’05, Emeritus Professor of Chemical En¬ 
gineering. 

Elliott B. Roberts writes from his 
home, 4500 Wetherill Road, Westmore¬ 
land Hills 16, Md., via Ted Steltian and 
says: ‘The ’21 alumni notes end with 
the injunction ‘Please write,’ so here 
goes: After more than 40 years with the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, with duty 
in all parts of the U. S. A., Alaska and 
the Philippines, I have now retired with 
the rank of captain. My last duty was as 
assistant director of the Bureau for Re¬ 
search and Development. My work in¬ 
cluded the accomplishmet of hydro- 
graphic surveys and geodetic control 
surveys, geophysics investigations, ad¬ 
ministration, attendance in behalf of the 
United States in numerous international 
scientific congresses, and membership 
in many organizations, including the 
U.S. National Committee for the I.G.Y. 
... In recent years I have done some 
writing and have published papers and 
articles on technical subjects. My book, 
‘Deep Sea, High Mountain,’ was pub¬ 
lished last year by Little, Brown and 
Company and others are in prospect. I 
have one daughter and two wonderful 
grandchildren living in Iowa. I now 
know every turn of the road from here 
to there.” Thanks, Elliott. We recall a 
most interesting letter from you, post¬ 
marked at Dutch Harbor just before the 
hostilities began which became known as 
World War II. Meanwhile, we have 
tried to keep the brethren informed on 
your excellence in photography and the 
outstanding record you have achieved 
as ‘Mr. Electronics’ of the Coast and 
Geodetic. Please try to join us in future 
class gatherings. 

Wallace Kellogg Spooner of 174 Oak 
Hill Road, East Auburn, Maine, died on 
March 21, 1962, and we extend to his 
family the sincerest sympathy of the 
Class of ’21. Born on February 1, 1894, 
at Sherman Mills, Maine, he prepared 
for Technology at local schools. He was 
associated with us in Course IV and later 
attended the Beaux Arts School in Paris. 
During World War I, he served as a 
private with the 29th Engineers and, on 
being sent to France, he was assigned to 
the Topographical Division of the Intel- 
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ligence Section of General Headquar¬ 
ters of the A.E.F. After the armistice, he 
served with the American Peace Com¬ 
mission. He had been an architect with 
Densmore, LeClair and Robbins and 
later was on the staff of the Alonzo J. 
Harriman Corporation, architects of Au¬ 
burn, Maine. He was a member of the 
Masonic Lodge and the Congregational 
Church of Sherman Mills. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, the former Helen P. 
Linton of East Auburn; a son, John, of 
Waynesboro, Va.; a daughter, Mrs. Janie 
P. Distant of Stoneham, Mass.; and two 
grandchildren. We are indebted to Mrs. 
Spooner for aid in preparing these notes. 
. . . All of your class officers wish you 
and yours a most pleasant summer. Your 
secretaries will greatly appreciate hear¬ 
ing from you in advance of our resump¬ 
tion of monthly sessions on these pages 
with the November Review. Cheerio!— 
Carole A. Clarke, Secretary, c/o Inter¬ 
national Electric Corporation, Route 17 
and Garden State Parkway, Paramus, 
N.J.; Edwin T. Steffian, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 376 Boylston Street, Boston 16. 

’22 

Notes being written on May 11 may be 
dull and out of date when this July issue 
is read, as many of us are certainly look¬ 
ing back on one of the greatest 40th Re¬ 
unions ever held. We will be thinking of 
our beautiful accommodations at Swamp- 
scott, the wonderful entertainment pro¬ 
grams of June 8 and 9 and the final 
glorious skyrocket of gift announcement 
to the Institute on June 11. Our main 
thoughts will be how wonderful it was to 
see many of our friends and talk of days 
gone by as well as present activities. 
Congratulations to those diligent and 
generous members of the class who made 
all of this possible. A healthful and hap¬ 
py summer to you all. A great welcome 
and blaring of trumpets to the new offi¬ 
cers and directors and hearty thanks to 
Parke Appel and his gang for the past 
five years of glorious class history. . . . 
The latest SCF roster of Alumni donors 
lists 181 names in the Class of 1922, and 
they are not all in yet. Hopefully all will 
have signed up and been counted in the 
great total on Alumni Day. Congratula¬ 
tions to Don Carpenter, Fred Dillon, 
Parke Appel and many others for their 
constructive efforts. 

Edward C. Keane, vice-president, 
Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, partici¬ 
pated in a seminar on social and political 
factors in engineering under the title of 
“Some Problems of Changing a Building 
Code.” . . . Classmates in new locations 
include Dr. Lester C. Lewis, Capitol 
Apartments, Washington 24, D.C.; Wil¬ 
liam C. Gilman, 115 Broadway, New 
York City; Charles C. Fulton, Washing¬ 
ton. D.C.; Colonel Robert Barr, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.; Fletcher M. Devin, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.; Harold E. Koch, Pe- 
waukee, Wis.; Duncan R. Tinsley, Fair- 
field, Conn.; George C. Mating, Green¬ 
field, Mass.; Donald S. Phelps, Mountain 
Home, Idaho. The sympathies of our 
class are extended to the families of 


James B. Arthur, Houston, Texas; Dr. 
William H. Pickett, Cambridge; E. El- 
vidge Taylor, Berkeley, Calif.; M. Alfred 
lilbrich, Wellesley Hills. . . . And as a 
final note may your sunburn and aching 
muscles received during the reunion 
cause little trouble. Best wishes from your 
two secretaries.-— Whitworth Ferguson, 
Secretary, 333 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, 3, 
N.Y.; C. George Dandrow, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

’23 

It is always pleasant to hear of mar¬ 
riages and we have recently been ad¬ 
vised that the youngest son, Antonio, of 
Bernardo and Esperanza Elosua was 
married to Maria del Carmen Gonzales 
in Monterey, Mexico, on June 9. . . . 
Members of our class seem to be in de¬ 
mand on the speaking circuit as evi¬ 
denced by the following: Robert C. 
Sprague, Chairman of the Board of the 
Sprague Electric Company, was the 
keynote speaker at the Electronic Com¬ 
ponents Conference held in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., in May. His subject was “New 
Directions at the Crossroads.” . . . Dr. 
Miles N. Clair, President of the American 
Society for Testing and Materials, was 
the principal speaker at the March meet¬ 
ing of the Connecticut Building Congress. 
His subject was “Construction Materials 
—Tests and Inspections.” . . . William 
Webster, President of the New England 
Electric System and Yankee Electric 
Company, was the principal speaker at 
the Eighth Annual American Nuclear 
Society Meeting held in Boston in June. 
He revealed the results of operations to 
date of one of the first completely pri¬ 
vately owned nuclear power stations, 
located in Rome, Mass. He previously 
had told a joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy that the 140,000- 
kilowatt plant had come closer to being 
economically competitive with conven¬ 
tional power plants than expected. 

Your class officers hope that you all 
have a very pleasant summer; we will 
be with you again in the fall. . . . We 
wish to report the following address 
changes: Dr. Robert V. Burns, Engrg. 
Consultants, Inc., P.O. Box 1010, Bang¬ 
kok, Thailand; George I. King, Jr., 208 
Fernwood Avenue, Upper Montclair, 
N.J.; Colonel Fred Lindtner, P.O. Box 
83, Falmouth, Mass.; Stephen B. Met¬ 
calfe, 572 Oakley Drive, Shreveport, 
La.; Paul R. Plant, Grasshopper Lane, 
Lincoln, Mass.; William Stevenson, 1264 
Wood Valley Road, Mountainside, N. J. 
—Herbert L. Hayden, Secretary, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, Leom¬ 
inster, Mass.; Albert S. Redway, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 47 Deepwood Drive, Ham¬ 
den 17, Conn. 

’24 

Your secretary had a very pleasant 
duty recently when he gave Henry and 
Mrs. Rau a guided tour of the Institute. 


It was the first time Henry had been back 
since 1948, and that was a very brief 
visit. He was impressed by all the new 
structures, of course, but seemed to get 
the greatest kick out of seeing Walker 
and his old dormitory again. Henry is 
in Washington, D.C., where he is presi¬ 
dent of the Washington Broadcasting 
Company. . . . There are several new 
honors to report this month. Dr. Clarke 
Williams has been chairman of Brook- 
haven’s Nuclear Engineering Depart¬ 
ment for some years. Clarke was a phys¬ 
ics professor at C.C.N.Y. before the war, 
then worked on the Manhattan Project. 
He has been with Brookhaven Labora¬ 
tory since its inception in 1946, now be¬ 
comes its deputy director. . . . Otto E. 
Kirchner, Sr., Boeing’s air safety ad¬ 
viser, has had many honors. The latest 
is the Laura Taber Barbour Air Safety 
Award for 1962, presented by Dr. Hugh 

L. Dryden of NASA, for “many years 
of dedicated effort to improve aircraft 
safety, especially in respect to air trans¬ 
port operations.” . . . Dr. Hudson 
Hoagland, executive director of the 
Worcester Foundation for Experimental 
Biology and president of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, is now 
dabbling in banking. In March he was 
elected a director of Worcester’s Guar¬ 
anty Bank and Trust Company. . . . 
The Baltimore Evening Sun reported a 
forthcoming speech by Dr. Thomas K. 
Sherwood at Johns Hopkins under the 
heading “Professor Set to Speak.” For an 
old mountain climber that sounds as 
though Tom is on the downgrade. . . . 
And the last item has W'illiam H. Mac- 
Callum, movie mogul, elected treasurer 
of the National Science Teachers Asso¬ 
ciation. 

As we were writing these notes, who 
should pop in the door but Vin Lysaght. 
He was here to donate a new micro¬ 
hardness tester to the Department of 
Metallurgy. Seems he discovered that 

M. I.T. was using foreign imports, and 
since he believes a tester made by his 
company and in whose design he played 
an important part is a superior machine, 
he presented one to the Institute. We 
noted a couple of issues ago that Vin’s 
second son enters next fall as a fresh¬ 
man. Now it develops that his oldest boy, 
Vin. Jr., has been accepted for Graduate 
School at the same time, and that his 
daughter, Mary Helen, has leanings in 
this direction. The Lysaght dynasty is 
becoming stronger every year. . . . Last 
report of the monthly New York class 
luncheon showed a small attendance, but 
it had competition. Present were Messrs. 
Cardinal, Forsyth, Littlefield, Rudd, 
Schooler, Scott, Tanck, and Liebman. 
Don’t forget, if you’re in the city on 
Wednesday of the second full week of 
any month, you will be most welcome 
at the M.I.T. Club in the Biltmore. . . . 
A note from the Virgin Islands informs 
us that Richard H. Walker is looking it 
over as a possible retirement spot. He is 
planning an early retirement for next 
January. Dick is a member of the execu¬ 
tive committee of Fisk University’s Alum¬ 
ni Association, his alma mater before 
coming to M.I.T. 

Again we regret the necessity of an- 
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nouncing the death of two classmates. 
George J. Fertig died in Birmingham on 
May 7. A consulting engineer for many 
years, George got around the country 
quite a bit and became known to many 
of us who did not know him as an under¬ 
graduate. . . . This news is very be¬ 
lated, but we have just been informed 
that W. King Flavin died in January 
1959. He was with us for two years, 
graduating in mechanical engineering. 
. . . Summer will be here by the time 
you read this, so here’s hoping you 
have a restful, athletic, aquatic, busy, 
productive, delightful (choose one, or 
maybe two) vacation. Don’t forget the 
picture postcards, so we’ll have some sort 
of idea what the members of a class do 
with themselves in their 38th summer 
after graduation. Back again next fall. 
—Henry B. Kane, Secretary, Room 1-272, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

’25 

It is my sad duty to announce the 
death of three members of our class dur¬ 
ing the past month. Bob Ashworth died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his winter 
home in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on April 
19, 1962. Bob was president and direc¬ 
tor of Ashworth Brothers, Inc., having 
succeeded has father as president in 
1938. He was widely known throughout 
the country among textile manufactur¬ 
ers, his company having plants in Fall 
River, Mass.; Greenville, S.C.; Char¬ 
lotte, N.C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Winchester, 
Va.; and Granby, Quebec, Canada. Bob 
was active in very many organizations, 
being a member of the M.I.T. Club of 
Fall River and serving on the executive 
committee of the Southern New Eng¬ 
land Textile Association. He was vice- 
president of the Southern New England 
Textile Club, and a member of the 
Northern Textile Association, American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, the Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia, and North Carolina Tex¬ 
tile Associations, and the Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers of Providence. He 
was also a past president of the Queque- 
chan Club, and a member of the Rhode 
Island Country Club, New Bedford 
Country Club, the Montaup Country 
Club, the University Club of Boston and 
the Hope Club of Providence. Active as 
a yachting enthusiast, he was a member 
of the Tiverton Yacht Club and the 
Royal Palm Yacht Club of Boca Raton, 
Fla. Fred Dolan and Chip Chippendale 
were able to attend Bob’s funeral serv¬ 
ice which was held at St. Christopher’s 
Church in Tiverton, R.I. 

On May 9, 1962, Percy .1. Bentley died 
at the Warren Hospital in Phillipsburg, 
N.J., after a short illness. He was the di¬ 
rector and former vice-president and 
general manager of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company’s plants in Phillipsburg, N.J., 
and Easton, Pa. He received the Phillips¬ 
burg Chamber of Commerce Outstand¬ 
ing Citizen Award in 1955 and was one 
of 100 New Jersey industrialists named 
economic ambassadors by Governor Mey- 
ner in 1957. He was bora in Brookfield, 
Nova Scotia, and received his bachelor 


of science degree in mechanical engi¬ 
neering from the Nova Scotia Technical 
College and his master’s degree from 

M. I.T. He served in the Canadian Expe¬ 
ditionary Forces from 1914 to 1918 in 
World War I and was discharged as a 
captain. He joined Ingersoll-Rand as a 
student trainee in 1925 and had lived in 
Phillipsburg and Easton since. He served 
in various Ingersoll plants in the United 
States, Canada and England and be¬ 
came general factory controller in 1933, 
assistant.general manager of the Phillips¬ 
burg and Easton plants in 1934 and 
plants general manager in 1936. He was 
elected to the board of directors in 1943 
and to vice-president in 1945. He was 
transferred to the executive offices of 
Ingersoll in 1936. He was former presi¬ 
dent of the boards of the Phillipsburg 
Development Company and Hopatcong 
Water Company. He had served as a 
member of the Warren Hospital board of 
trustees since 1937 and as a Y.M.C.A. 
trustee in Easton. He collected time¬ 
pieces and was a member of the National 
Association of Watch and Clock Collec¬ 
tors. He was a member and former 
trustee of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Easton, the Engineers Club of the Le¬ 
high Valley, the Easton Y.M.C.A., the 
Easton Anglers Association, and the New¬ 
comen Society and the Canadian Club, 
both in New York. ... On May 1, 
1962, Henry V. Cunningham, Jr. died in 
Calais, Maine, after a few days’ illness. 
Henry will be remembered by many in 
the class as the class secretary-treasurer 
for an extended period beginning in 
1930. He lived in the Boston area for 
many years up to rather recently; a few 
of us have seen him during the years 
since he moved to Calais, Maine. 

In the Boston Herald on April 29, 
1962, appeared the announcement of 
the engagement of Miss Barbara Gow 
to George M. Yeager of Pelham Manor, 

N. Y. Miss Gow is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph F. Gow of Worcester, 
Mass. In the same section of the Herald 
on that day was the announcement of 
the engagement of Miss Susan Kurtzner 
of Rochester, N.Y., to Alden T. Foster of 
Cambridge and Chatham, Mass., the lat¬ 
ter being your secretary’s younger son. 

. . . In order that this column may be 
completely up to date, word has reached 
us that Harold W. Washburn, who is 
with the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena, Calif., is responsible for the 
scientific aspects of the instrument sys¬ 
tem of NASA's Ranger 4 Project.—F. L. 
Foster,, Secretary, Room 5-105, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

’26 

Here we go on the last issue of notes 
for the current season. I am writing once 
again without the horse collar and the 
pinched nerve appears to be gradually 
getting unpinched. But even so I am be¬ 
ing lazy and instead of writing the notes 
longhand, am using my Dictet in the 
living room here at Winchester. We have 
been to Pigeon Cove for the weekend 
but having missed so many weekends 


this spring, I was too busy getting caught 
up on projects to write notes in that 
more inspiring atmosphere by the sea. 
It’s quiet here this evening though so 
let’s look into the envelope I have been 
accumulating and see what we have. 
Usually this issue is written from some 
vacation spot such as Bermuda or the 
Virgin Islands, but we skipped the trip 
this spring. But we have one classmate 
who never skips; he seems to have found 
out how to live and how to be where he 
wants to be at any season of the year. 
Ben Howe is very faithful with his travel 
reports and we quote from his latest one: 
“Greetings from San Diego. We are in 
the big trailer court south of San Diego 
now; it’s a beautiful place; flowers on 
every lot and most all have big mobile 
homes. It seems to be the spot to retire 
but I have too many places to see yet, so 
we are in a 28-foot Traveleeze trailer, 
living the life of a gypsy. We leave 
here next week for Los Angeles and then 
Salem, Ore., to visit some friends; thence 
to Seattle for the fair, and then the 
Northwest for salmon fishing. We plan to 
stop in Hope, Idaho, and then meet 
some friends in Gardner, Mont., which 
is on Yellowstone River just north of the 
park. Fabulous trout fishing there. We 
plan to be home in Denver the latter 
part of July. Best regards to the class 
from Ben Howe.” 

Last month we reported the passing of 
Paul V. Jewell, and when we wrote to 
Mrs. Jewell extending the sympathy of 
the class she sent us clippings telling of 
Paul’s many achievements since he grad¬ 
uated from the Institute. Paul was a na¬ 
tive of Cambridge, Mass., and attended 
M.I.T. on a four-year scholarship. At the 
time of his death he was professor of 
mechanical engineering at A and T Col¬ 
lege, Greensboro, N.C., where he went 
for two years immediately after gradua¬ 
tion. In the interim and until 1957 when 
he returned to A and T College, he 
taught at South Carolina State College, 
Maryland State College and Tennessee 
A and I University. Paul took time out 
to pick up a master’s degree from Ohio 
State University and had completed all 
of the residence requirements for his 
Ph.D. at the University of Indiana. 
Paul is survived by his wife, Lucille, to 
whom I have already extended sym¬ 
pathy for the class, and a daughter, 
Paula, who is a sophomore at Howard 
University. 

We have another traveler in the Class 
of ’26, and he always manages to send 
me the most aggravating postcards that 
make me wish I were somewhere other 
than where I am, and he has succeeded 
again. This one is from Amalfi and the 
photograph is a panoramic view of the 
Gulf of Salerno which looks like one of 
those dream pla:es. The houses are all 
built on a cliff down to the sea. white 
with red tile roofs and steeply terraced. 
Mountains off in the distance and flowers 
in the foreground make it one of the 
most interesting looking places I have 
seen in a long time. The culprit who 
sent me this postcard is one Earle D. 
Lissner. Earle is not the best penman in 
the world with the result that although 
I am sure he started the card with “Dear 
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George,” it looks like “Poor George.” 
Earle says that his wife has just driven 
through Germany, the Rhine Valley, 
Belgium, France and Italy, then met 
him in Rome and “here we are at Amalfi 
one of the most beautiful places in the 
world, sun and beautiful blue water, as 
pretty as Pigeon Cove, says Alice." That 
last makes me feel a little better because 
for the next few months we will have as 
pretty a spot as anywhere and all without 
traveling to get there. You have made me 
want to see Amalfi, however. . . . Here 
is a very brief but important message 
about classmate Rex Bristol. Rex has re¬ 
cently been elected president of the 
Foxboro Company. That’s all the infor¬ 
mation we have but what more do you 
need? Congratulations, Rex! . . . Here 
are a couple of clippings from a publica¬ 
tion of the Bell Telephone Company in 
Pennsylvania accompanied by photo¬ 
graphs of two extremely distinguished 
looking classmates. Bill Davidson has 
been appointed vice-president, engineer¬ 
ing and Jim Crawford has been appoint¬ 
ed general facilities manager. Bill and 
Jim both joined Bell Telephone of Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1927 and have had long and 
distinguished periods with the company 
that led to these new, high positions. 
The class congratulates Bill and Jim on 
their fine records and their new appoint¬ 
ments. . . . Here is a new address for 
Fred Walch: Frederick E. Walch, Jr. 
is now located at 101 Rue du 19 Janvier, 
Garches, Set O, France. . . . Pink 
Salmon recently sent us a clipping from 
the New York Times which is cap¬ 
tioned “Foster Wheeler Picks Chief for 
English Unit” and beneath the caption 
is a photograph of another distinguished 
looking classmate, Charles E. McCul¬ 
loch. Charlie has been vice-president in 
charge of process engineering in New 
York and now becomes managing direc¬ 
tor and chief executive officer of Foster 
Wheeler, Ltd., the English subsidiary. 
Congratulations Charlie! I don’t know 
when we have had so many achieve¬ 
ments and promotions to report as this 
month. This is one of the nicest parts of 
the job of being class secretary, and I 
am always very proud when I make re¬ 
ports like this. Don’t let me miss any of 
them. If you know of a classmate who 
receives a promotion be sure and let me 
know; and to the wives who read these 
notes, you be sure to send me a clipping 
when your husband gets a promotion. 
And all of you send me something so I 
can keep this column going even though 
it is an aggravating postcard like that 
one from Lissner. We’ll be talking to you 
again in the fall and hope that all of you 
have an exciting and restful summer, if 
such a combination is possible.— George 
W. Smith, c/o E. T. du Pont Company, 
140 Federal Street, Boston. Mass. 

’27 

We noticed Paul S. Vaughan’s name 
on the agenda for the 42nd annual meet¬ 
ing of the Society of American Military 
Engineers, to be held in Washington at 
the end of May. At the symposium on 


“Engineering for Space” he was sched¬ 
uled to talk on “Precise Diesel-Electric 
Power Plants for Military Radar Installa¬ 
tions”—the development tests, installa¬ 
tion, and operating experience in diesel 
power generating plants for the PRESS 
program. Paul is chief engineer, engine 
development, of Alco Products, Inc., 
Schenectady, N.Y. . . . Laurence Bums, 
former Revere, Mass., resident and at one 
time a member of th > Immaculate Con¬ 
ception Church in that city, was recently 
the guest speaker at their monthly meet¬ 
ing of the Holy Name Society and gave 
a scientific talk on “The Expanding Uni¬ 
verse.” Laurence is research engineer and 
patent attorney for the Sylvania Electric 
Products Company. . . . John W. Nor¬ 
ris’s name recently appeared in the New 
Haven News in connection with a write¬ 
up on Lennox Industries, Inc., of Mar¬ 
shalltown, Iowa, (of which firm he has 
been president since 1948) and their 
franchise dealer for the territory of 
Greater New Haven, the Hendricks 
Heating Company. Lennox Industries, 
Inc., is a leading manufacturer of warm 
air heating and air conditioning equip¬ 
ment. . . . Your class secretary has been 
away from the office for the past several 
weeks recuperating from the effects of 
virus pneumonia contracted about the 
middle of March, very shortly after his 
return from a Florida vacation, but he is 
feeling greatly improved now and looks 
forward to being back on the job again 
within the next couple of weeks. . . . 
The following new addresses have been 
received: Walter F. Fathauer, Route #4, 
Box 132, Tucson, Ariz.; F. Hall Hately, 
KM 42, Route #20, Guaynabo, Puerto 
Rico; and Albert A. Peer, 709 Dunn 
Avenue, Lancaster, N. B., Canada. —J. S. 
Harris, Secretary, Shell Oil Company, 50 
West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 

’28 

At the 46th Annual Meeting of the 
Federation of American Societies for Ex¬ 
perimental Biology (April 14-18), our 
good classmate, Bob Harris presented a 
paper on “Role of Food Analyses in the 
Solution of Food Nutrition Problems.” 
Bob is professor of the biochemistry of 
nutrition at the Institute. . . . Dick Hoak 
is another well-known contributor to 
technical literature. A recent paper on 
the “Thermal Pollution Problem” ap¬ 
peared in the Journal of the Water Pol¬ 
lution Control Federation for December, 
1961. The subject makes excellent read¬ 
ing, especially for those concerned with 
the effects of industrial operations on 
fish life. This should cover a very large 
and interested group since Dick’s esti¬ 
mates indicate that there are more than 
30 million sport fishermen that spend a 
half-billion man-days of time and $2.7 
billion per year. . . . We have a brief 
note from Charlie Southwick who wrote 
The Review for a point of information. 
We learned that Charlie did the packag¬ 
ing terms for Merriam-Webster’s new un¬ 
abridged dictionary recently published. 
His name appears in the dictionary as a 
special consultant. 


Jim Donovan sent in a copy of the 
Cambridge Chronicle and The Cam¬ 
bridge Sun for Thursday, May 10, which 
carried an account of a reception and 
dinner given in honor of Gus Solomons. 
The list of notables who spoke of Gus' 
many qualities and achievements in¬ 
cluded Edward Crane, Mayor of Cam¬ 
bridge; G. Bruce Robinson. Special Jus¬ 
tice of the Boston Juvenile Court; George 
Haddad, President of the Cambridge 
Boy Scout Council; Dr. Malcolm Taylor, 
Democratic National Committeeman; 
Professor Edwin Newman, of Harvard; 
Edward Brooke, Chairman of the Boston 
Finance Commission; and attorney Harry 
Elam of the Governor’s Council. Outside 
of his professional activities, Gus has 
been a dedicated worker in many mat¬ 
ters of civic importance, including mem¬ 
bership on the Executive Board, Cam¬ 
bridge Community Center; Board of 
Managers, Cambridge Tuberculosis As¬ 
sociation; Board of Managers, Mount Au¬ 
burn Hospital; and Executive Council, 
Cambridge, Boy Scouts of America. He 
is at present a school committeeman for 
Cambridge. Gus’ son, Gus, Jr., ’61, is an 
honor graduate of the Institute. Another 
son, Noel, who will graduate from high 
school this year, was accepted by Har¬ 
vard, M.I.T., University of Chicago, and 
Cornell. He plans to enter Harvard.— 
Walter J. Smith, Assistant Secretary, 15 
Acorn Park, Cambridge, Mass.; George I. 
Chatfield, Secretary, 11 Winfield Ave¬ 
nue, Harrison, N.Y. 

BO 

This has indeed been a red letter 
month. For the first time since my as¬ 
sumption of the duties of class secretary 
two years ago, 1 have received an un¬ 
solicited communication from a class¬ 
mate. The author of this most welcome 
missive is Hal Spaans, who tells of his 
move to Philadelphia after some 16 years 
in Harrisburg. He has been appointed to 
the staff of the Bell Telephone Engineer¬ 
ing School as “working dean,” which ap¬ 
parently involves a certain amount of 
teaching, helping new instructors, editing 
texts and doing some administrative 
work. His new address is 1257 Muhlen¬ 
berg Drive, Wayne, Pa. Hal’s family in¬ 
cludes a very active 15-year old daughter 
and a son who graduates from the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri as a civil engineer this 
year and will coincidentally receive an 
NROTC ensign’s commission. At a recent 
M.I.T. Club meeting in the “City of 
Brotherly Love,” he met Harold C. Plant, 
who is “busily engaged in computer work 
for RCA and enjoying it”. . . . Those 
who attended the 30th Reunion will re¬ 
call that Yicka Herbert has one of the 
youngest families in the class comprised 
of Scott, 9, Maurice, Jr., 7 and Mark, 5. 
Yicka reports that he has recently seen 
Jim Morton and Ernie Fell, and expects 
in the near future to see Herb Wampner 
who has been transferred to the Boston 
area, still with Reichold Chemical. Yicka 
lives in Franklin, Mass., where he is 
president of Franklin Paint Co., Inc. . . . 
Wayne S. Hcrtzka is practicing architec- 
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ture in San Francisco with William H. 
Knowles, ’32, under the firm name Hertz- 
ka and Knowles. In recent years he has 
seen three Course IV classmates: John L. 
Reid, ’31, in San Francisco; Eric Pawley, 
A.I.A. Secretary in Washington, D. C.; 
and Kenneth E. Wischmeyer, ’31, in St. 
Louis. Wayne, his wife and 17-year-old 
son live in Kentfield, Calif. He is past 
president of the Northern California 
Chapter and California Council of A.I.A. 
... By the time these notes appear, 
Phil Holt will have started on a new job 
as manager, executive development, for 
Esso Research and Engineering Com¬ 
pany. He moves to his new assignment 
after some eight years as manager of 
process licensing. His daughter, Frances, 
graduated from Vassar in 1955 and is ad¬ 
ministrative assistant at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art in Boston. Son Phile- 
tus, 4th, is Yale, ’58, Yale Law School, 
’61. Extra-curricularly, Phil is a trustee of 
Overlook Hospital in Summit and paints 
“(pictures, that is).” 

Once again it becomes necessary to re¬ 
port the passing away of one of our class¬ 
mates. John Worcester died in New York 
on March 4. He had apparently spent 
much of his time in South America since 
graduation and at the time of his death 
was president of National Lead Company, 
S.A., with headquarters in Buenos Aires. 
He is survived by his wife, three sons and 
a daughter. . . . We have changes of 
address for: Joe Devorss, 538 Waterway 
Drive, Falls Church, Va.; Charles H. 
Lutz, 5128 New York Avenue, La Cres- 
centa, Calif.; Jeff Wyman, 2510 Park¬ 
way, Coffeyville, Kansas; Ronald L. 
Youngson, 4140 Fond du Lac Road, Osh¬ 
kosh, Wis.— Gordon K. Lister, Secretary, 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y.; 
Ralph W. Peters, Assistant Secretary, 249 
Hollywood Avenue, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Louise Hall, Assistant Secretary, Box 
6636, College Station, Durham, N.C. 

’33 

Honors of the month to several of our 
mates who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in a variety of pursuits; let’s take 
them alphabetically. Morris Cohen was 
appointed one of the five Ford Founda¬ 
tion professorships in engineering, for his 
distinction in the field of materials. . . . 
Philip S. Cook is now technical superin¬ 
tendent, development and special stud¬ 
ies, at the Baker and Adamson Works of 
Allied Chemical Corporation. . . . Ro¬ 
land D. Glenn has been appointed vice- 
president of container operations of Un¬ 
ion Carbide Plastics Company; Roly has 
been with Carbide Plastics Company; 
since he left M.I.T. . . . Ralph Hayden 
has recently been made a vice-president 
of the Foxboro Company. . . . Cal Mohr 
continues in his present post but has 
added the interesting extracurricular job 
of professional speaker. Says Cal, “50 
miles from home, and I’m an expert.” 

. . . And by no means least, Athclstan 
SpUhaus’ “Man and the Sea” is one of 
five featured articles selected by Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill for their yearbook of science 
and technology. 


April 18, Ed Goodridge announced his 
retirement to his associates in Induction 
Heating. Before drawing the conclusion 
that Ed is folding up his tent, listen to 
his neat bit of hedging: “Will continue 
an active association with the company 
in the capacity of consultant and advis¬ 
er.” We bet he does! And the company 
can’t get along without him in our judg¬ 
ment. Ed reports on several of the class: 
“Charles Fulkerson recently purchased a 
beautiful home on top of a mountain in 
Roxbury, Conn., surrounded by approxi¬ 
mately 100 acres. Charley is building a 
new, larger plant in Waterbury, Conn. 
(Waterbury Pressed Metal Company). 
. . . Another classmate has joined the 
retirement ranks. Malcolm Fleming plays 
golf about 75 percent of the time, the 
balance consulting for the reptile leather 
industry. . . . Guido Garbarino has been 
traveling to the Far East, Near East and 
farther than that for the Westinghouse 
Company. He has been behind the iron 
curtain looking for new business.” Per¬ 
haps our friends will elaborate so we can 
have the full story in the News. . . . 
Frank Vanucci thoughtfully sent a clip¬ 
ping from the Glasgow Herald about 
M.I.T.’s Centennial. Frank is in the li¬ 
censee and affiliate department of 
Owens-Coming, with headquarters in 
Newark, Ohio. Frank does a good deal of 
traveling and visits their Canadian affili¬ 
ate regularly. He reports that his son en¬ 
ters high school this fall and has M.I.T. 
as his objective four years hence. Frank’s 
daughter trails by two and-a-half years 
so doesn’t yet have her sights on any col¬ 
lege. . . . Speaking of daughters, Dayt 
Clewell's young Nancy broke into the 
local pictorial press for her part in the 
tree planting ceremonies at Lasall Junior 
College. . . . 

While you read this, friends Warren 
and Leona Henderson are on the high 
seas, just starting a six-weeks cruise to the 
North Cape. They will visit several un¬ 
pronounceable places en route, with nary 
a ’33er in any view of them. But we 
wouldn’t wager any money that Warren 
won’t unearth at least one classmate 
while wetting his whistle.—R. M. Kim¬ 
ball, Secretary, Room 7-206, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

’34 

This has certainly been a wonderfully 
promotive year for the Class of 1934. I 
think the following newsnotes will be of 
interest to you in showing the many fine 
things accomplished by our fellow class¬ 
mates. Cassius C. Belden has been ap¬ 
pointed manager of employee and public 
relations for the Dominion Bridge Com¬ 
pany in Montreal, Canada. . . . Another 
classmate, also working in Canada, Jacob 
J. Jaeger, has been appointed vice-presi¬ 
dent-engineering of Massey-Ferguson, 
Ltd. Jacob was on the staff of M.I.T. for 
about six years, after which he became 
president of Pratt and Whitney Machine 
Tool Company in Connecticut. ... In 
addition, congratulations are in order for 
Bernard N. Stiller who has been named 
Paducah area manager for the Atomic 


Energy Commission. Bernard has been 
with our nation’s nuclear energy program 
for 18 years. The Paducah site is operated 
for the commission by Union Carbide 
and is one of the A.E.C.’s large diffusion 
plants producing enriched uranium. . . . 
The Class of ’34 was very well represent¬ 
ed at the meeting of the Alumni Council 
on January 29, 1962. Henry Morse in¬ 
vited a group for cocktails, after which 
they all attended the meeting and heard 
Professor Kindelberger speak on the 
Common Market and Professor John T. 
Norton, T8, on the Graduate School. 
Roger Coffey, Joe Bicknell, Carl Wilson, 
Walt Wrigley, Charles Ellis, Charles 
Sanders, Joe Fishman, Del Keily, Walt 
McKay were at the meeting. 

A wonderful article appeared recently 
in The Delta magazine about Frank M. 
Hartz, who is at present senior communi¬ 
cations engineer for the Detroit Edison 
Company. The article is entitled “The 
Miracle Man,” and reported: ‘The mira¬ 
cle of sound flowed from the speaker of 
a television set recently for little Susan 
Hasselhuhn of Detroit, Mich. Born deaf, 
Susan’s hearing nerves were so damaged 
that ordinary hearing apparatus used in 
cases of this kind proved useless in the 
fight to help her hear the world around 
her. Her doctors said that only some type 
of electronic instrument, yet to be devel¬ 
oped, could make her conscious of the 
sounds that others take for granted. 
Susan's father, however, thought that he 
knew just the man to turn out the hear¬ 
ing device that his daughter needed. The 
man was Frank M. Hartz (Epsilon Theta, 
M.I.T.), Senior Communications Engi¬ 
neer for the Detroit Edison Company, 
where Susan’s father is employed. Hartz 
listened sympathetically to the story of 
Susan's problem. Then he went to work 
devoting all of his spare time to develop¬ 
ing an electronic instrument of such high 
frequency that it could catch sounds far 
beyond the normal reach of hearing aids. 
He designed this first instrument to uti¬ 
lize the sound box of a television set. 

“Then came the day for the test. Susan 
was connected to the Hasselhuhn’s tele¬ 
vision sound box. A program was tuned 
in. A picture appeared on the screen, and 
then Susan clapped her hands to her ears, 
her lips moved, and her eyes told the 
story. Brother Hartz had made Susan 
hear for the first time—not well enough to 
distinguish words—but at least she could 
hear sounds. He is working currently on 
an improved model, outfitted with a 
microphone, which will enable her to 
hear words spoken to her by her parents. 

. . . ‘Even though my first device wasn’t 
completely successful as far as Susan was 
concerned,’ he says, ‘it has already found 
wide application in helping elderly peo¬ 
ple who have lost a substantial amount of 
their hearing.’ ”... Last, but not least, 
the following note was sent in by Earl K. 
Murphy and his wife, Sheri. “Reporting: 
Twins (girls), seniors at Duke; Carol, 
freshman at Radcliffe; K.O., runs second 
grade; Sheri, runs EKM; EKM, broke.” 

Ray P. Holland, Jr. wrote in March: 
“For the past two years I have been 
working as registrar and director of ad¬ 
missions at the New Mexico Military In¬ 
stitute. The change of address which you 
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noticed was caused by the fact that I 
live in one of the houses on campus. My 
duties keep me very busy, as you can 
imagine, but I still find time to do some 
consulting in aeronautical engineering. I 
have nurtured what might be called an 
independent viewpoint. I find this to be 
very satisfactory even though not always 
remunerative.” ... John T. Burnell, 
Jr., since 1956 Director of Research for 
the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, has recently been 
elected vice-president for research. . . . 
M.I.T. keeps the class secretaries advised 
of address changes and every so often a 
classmate will send us an interesting 
story behind the change. A few recent 
changes include: Henry B. Backenstoss, 
3114 Quebec Place, N.W., Washington 
8, D.C.; Robert G. Henry, Jr., 160 Green 
Street, Annapolis, Md.; Roger H. Wil¬ 
liams, Macalester College, Box 218, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Dr. William R. Haseltine is now senior 
research scientist at Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif., and has es¬ 
tablished quite a reputation in the field 
of aeroelastics. He has published around 
60 formal and informal reports on ballis¬ 
tic subjects. . . . Leland S. Person, of 
Ware, Mass., has been a member of the 
local school committee for several years 
and a March 1 newspaper clipping shows 
that he is running for re-election. . . . 
Gerhard Ansel has recently been pro¬ 
moted to plant manager of the Madison, 
Ill., plant of the Dow Metal Products 
Company. Thank you all for sending 
along the news. Keep these notes com¬ 
ing. Have a happy and healthy summer. 
—H. E. Thayer, Secretary, 415 W. Jack- 
son Road, Webster Groves 19, Mo.; G. K. 
Crosby, Secretary, 44 Deepwood Road, 
Darien Conn.; Malcolm S. Stevens, Sec¬ 
retary, P. O. Box 93, West Barrington, 
R.I.; J. P. Eder, Secretary, 1 Lockwood 
Road, Riverside, Conn. 

By the time you receive the next issue 
of the Class Slews, the second annual 
battle for the President’s Cup, symbolic 
of golf supremacy for Class of ’35, will 
be down to the last four players. The 
following 16 were the first to sign and 
will play in the first flight: Bob Granberg, 
Leo Beckwith, Bob Forster, Bill Bennett, 
Hal Bemis, Jack Orchard, Dick Bailey, 
John Kiker, Lester Brooks, Paul Daley, 
Ned Collins, Art Marquardt, Allan Mo- 
watt, Sid Grazi, Wes Loomis, and Bill 
Barker. The first round of matches starts 
June 15. Successive rounds will be 
played each three to four weeks. Hal 
Bemis reports we will have no trouble 
with him this year, his first round April 
28 was a 101. My first one on May 5 was 
not much better—a 97. ... A notice of 
the Golf Tournament was sent to AI AI- 
schuler on the chance that he might have 
slowed down and taken up golf. Here’s 
his reply: “When you find some other 
classmates young enough to play tennis 
and figure out how to handicap and 
compete through the mail. I’ll sign up.” 

Gordon Scowcroft, as you know, 


moved from Weston last year when he 
joined Lever Brothers. He is now living 
at Lakewood Circle, North, Greenwich, 
Conn., for those who would like his pres¬ 
ent address. He wrote: “It was nice of 
you to invite me again to join in the Class 
of ’35 Golf Tournament. As you will re¬ 
member, last year I was unfortunately 
forced to withdraw at a time when some 
chance of further progress seemed pos¬ 
sible. My situation at the moment is not 
one that lends itself to reasonably com¬ 
fortable participation. Although I am still 
a non-resident member at Weston and 
applying for membership at Greenwich 
Country Club, the infrequency of prob¬ 
able visits to the former and unlikelihood 
of early achievement of the latter, leads 
me to believe that my golfing opportu¬ 
nities this year will be limited. Rather 
than enter the tournament on a half¬ 
hearted basis, I prefer to hold participa¬ 
tion in abeyance for this season. It was 
certainly nice to hear from you. I hope 
everything is going well with you and 
your family. Perhaps we will be seeing 
you soon on one of our visits to Weston.” 

. . . Ned Collins’ offer to continue the 
work Elmer Szantay had started as re¬ 
gional class secretary has been accepted 
by Leo Beckwith with much apprecia¬ 
tion. Ned sent along the following letter: 
“The attached copy of letter verifies that 
I am following through, as you suggested 
in your note. Located centrally in the 
Merchandise Mart I certainly should be 
able to drum up some news under your 
aggressive leadership. If you can take the 
time to bring me up to date on your pro¬ 
gram, plus offering suggestions, mailing 
lists, etc., I’ll do my darndest to stimulate 
our non-corresponding classmates of 
which, I too, have been typical. . . . The 
passing of Elmer and other of our class¬ 
mates jolts me into realizing how easily 
we become negligent and carelessly over¬ 
look the importance of keeping in touch 
with our good friends and acquaintances 
of many years standing.” ... I hope each 
of you in the Midwest who received 
Elmer Szantay’s February letter followed 
by Ned Collins’ thought-provoking fol¬ 
low-up of May 5, will take the time now 
to write in a few lines. This is an open 
invitation: Ned’s address is Suite 904, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. Many 
thanks to you, Ned, from all of us, for 
taking on this responsibility. 

Otto Zwanzig wrote a most interesting 
letter describing his recent activities: 
“Want to drop you this note before the 
literary urge is dispelled by the practical 
necessity of such urgent matters as com¬ 
pleting the income tax returns—U.S. and 
Canadian. Am still with Foster Associates 
but took a leave of absence as member 
of the firm early in February to serve as 
a consultant to a World Bank mission in 
New Zealand, where I spent about three 
and-a-half weeks and then continued 
around the world, spending a week in 
Germany and a day or two en route in 
Sydney, Australia; Bangkok; Beirut; 
London; and in Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
where my son is currently attending 
school. What made the whole affair all 
the more exciting was the fact that it de¬ 
veloped unexpectedly. Arrangements 
were completed with four days here in 


Washington before I had to leave for a 
client assignment on the West Coast, 
from whence I left directly for New Zea¬ 
land. Just a few days earlier, I had the 
opportunity to go to Iran with a group to 
review that country’s plans for its third 
Five Year Development Plan, but un¬ 
fortunately, I could not be ready to leave 
in time. 

“Our New Zealand mission’s function 
was to survey and appraise the major fac¬ 
ets of that country’s economy—its status 
and problems, present and prospective. 
New Zealand had just recently become 
a member of the World Bank, and our 
report, when completed, will provide 
the background and framework within 
which subsequent development loan ap¬ 
plications will be studied. My particular 
areas of responsibility have been the as¬ 
sessment of telecommunications industry 
and the over-all energy economy. The 
latter was assumed to involve about 95 
per cent electricity production and utili¬ 
zation, but this was again broadened 
quite suddenly by the recent natural gas 
discoveries in the North Island of New 
Zealand. There is really much that I 
found interesting, technically, politically, 
and philosophically; I might easily ex¬ 
pand it into a full length article—might 
even do that one of these days. For now, 
I’ll just concentrate on one aspect: the 
striking contrast between the New Zea¬ 
land and German ways of life. New Zea¬ 
land, as you may know, really believes in 
and practices the welfare state. Earn¬ 
ings and other incentives have been re¬ 
markably equalized with the partial re¬ 
sult that some of the more enterprising 
souls seek greater challenges abroad. 
Withal the country has enjoyed a re¬ 
markably high standard of living, thanks 
in good part to its traditional good mar¬ 
ket in the United Kingdom for wool, 
lamb and butter, but which market may 
be in a state of transition. The country 
is reputedly second only to the United 
States in autos per 100 population, if this 
is a useful criterion of standard of living. 
I saw relatively fewer dilapidated houses 
there, and quite a few folks have their 
weekend cottages and/or boats. 

“I was struck immediately upon my 
arrival in Wellington on a Saturday by 
how rigorously the people practice their 
five-day week. The downtown shopping 
centre was shut down just as tightly as 
on Sunday. In part, I learned the neces¬ 
sity for this is that New Zealanders are 
perforce great do-it-yourselfers. The gov¬ 
ernment, regardless of what party hap¬ 
pens to be in power, tried and succeeded 
in maintaining a status of over-employ¬ 
ment. There are many more listed job 
vacancies than there are people to fill 
them. Under the circumstances, most 
bosses are careful how they even look at 
their employees, lest they leave without 
any assurance that the replacement, if 
any, will be an improvement. Anyhow, 
this circumstance and the New Zealand¬ 
er’s understandable desire to enjoy what 
Nature offers, creates difficulties in hav¬ 
ing someone paint your house or do 
housework for you. Incidentally, what 
Nature offers may be exemplified by this 
amateur’s one day deep-sea fishing out¬ 
ing when I caught a 230-pound marlin. 
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. . . Mind you, I am not being critical of 
the New Zealanders in my foregoing ac¬ 
count. They like that way of life and it 
seems to me that this is fundamentally 
what matters. Who are we to say that 
they should work harder to replace some 
obsolete telephone exchange, for exam¬ 
ple, this year rather than three years 
from now, if they place a higher value on 
leisure? 1 am sure that relatively fewer 
men- die prematurely of heart attacks. 

“This brings me to the second part of 
my sermon; namely the extreme con¬ 
trast to this which I noted in Germany, 
even though I am mindful of the differ¬ 
ent post-war starting points in the two 
countries. Certainly there has been an 
impatience, intensity and personal drive 
to rebuild Germany industrially with rela¬ 
tively little intervention and direction 
from the government (but with consid¬ 
erable initial impetus from Marshall Plan 
Aid). Relaxation, two-day weekends, 
etc., have been foregone in the desire to 
rebuild (although this appears to be 
changing). In one’s effort to be brief, one 
frequently runs the risk of making too 
sweeping generalizations. Nevertheless, 
in my first visit to Germany in 28 years, 
I sensed a decided diminution of the 
traditional, possibly over-sentimentalized 
‘Gemuetlichkeit.’ Possibly more signifi¬ 
cant than my personal impression is the 
fact that many of my ostensible business 
conversations with German bankers and 
industrialists veered, without effort on 
my part, into philosphical discussions. As 
one of these men put it; ‘We have in 
many ways out-americaned the Ameri¬ 
cans.’ This monologue is already too 
long for the Class News so ‘Schluss,’ even 
though I could easily keep going. As I 
said earlier, I am currently preparing my 
part of the World Bank report which I 
hope to be completed by the end of the 
month. Then I plan at least two weeks 
home with the family in Vancouver. 
Nice and interesting as my round-the- 
world experience was, it loses much of 
its appeal when I can’t have the fam¬ 
ily along to share it with me.” Thank 
you, Otto, for taking the time to write. 
For those of you who would like to have 
it, Otto’s present address is Governor 
Shepherd Apts., 2121 Virginia Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Professor Walter H. Stockmayer was 
appointed by the trustees of Dartmouth 
College to be the first occupant of a new 
endowed faculty chair named the Class 
of 1925 Professorship. . . . Ermano Gara- 
venta has been named assistant to the 
general manager of Hamilton Standard, 
division of United Aircraft Corporation. 
Ermano lives in Manchester, Conn., is a 
member of the Town Planning Commis¬ 
sion and a director of the Manchester 
Branch of the Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company. . . . Professor William 
W. Buechner, Professor of Physics at 
M.I.T., read a paper entitled, “Surface 
Analysis by Means of Nuclear Particle 
Scattering” at the June meeting of the 
American Nuclear Society in Boston. . . . 
Robert F. Flood has been appointed ex¬ 
ecutive vice-president of Linde Com¬ 
pany, division of Union Carbide Cor¬ 
poration. Bob has been with Linde since 
graduation, and has been a vice-presi¬ 


dent since 1959. . . . Philip P. Johnston 
has been named vice-president, plan¬ 
ning, for Ametek, Inc. This is a newly 
created position in the New York head¬ 
quarters. Phil has been with the company 
since 1938, and was most recently gen¬ 
eral manager of U. S. Gauge, a division 
of Ametek, and vice-president of Ame¬ 
tek. He lives with his wife and three 
children at 428 Clement Road, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

We regretfully announce the death of 
Joseph P. Doucette, Munn Road, New¬ 
bury, Ohio, on April 15, 1962.. . . Among 
the address changes received this month 
was one giving George E. Agnew’s new 
address: 4106 Paseo de Las Tortugas, 
Torrance, Calif. Buckley Crist, formerly 
Muncie, Ind., is now at 115 Spencer 
Road, Devon, Pa. William A. Leary is 
now associated with Cycloid Engineering 
Company, 28 Carleton Street, Cam¬ 
bridge. Gerald C. Rich, our West Coast 
Regional Secretary, has apparently 
moved into his new house overlooking 
the fairway of the Pasatiempo Course 
and only 10 minutes from his plant. His 
new address; 105 Pasatiempo Drive, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. Gerry was commuting 
from his Los Altos home 50 miles away 
for over a year so it must be a real pleas¬ 
ure now. . . . Your secretary would like 
to repeat some words Jack Orchard first 
used a couple of years ago: “At a time 
when most of the class are counting new 
grandchildren, I am still working on the 
first generation.” The Mowatt’s anticipate 
a single (hopefully) sibling about Octo¬ 
ber 6 to add to identical blonde twin 
sons almost 7 and a daughter almost 8, 
also blonde. . . . And finally, to all who 
rowed or were interested in crew at 
Tech, isn’t it a tremendous thrill to read 
of the success of the M.I.T. crews this 
year? Just ponder this: they swept the 
first two racing weekends in 14 separate 
races against such opponents as Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell, Dartmouth, Yale, Co¬ 
lumbia, and B.U. We had fun in those 
days but we lost many shirts. . . . Have 
a fine summer. And if you do have a mo¬ 
ment to drop me a line, please do.— Al¬ 
lan Q. Mowatt, Secretary, 11 Castle 
Road, Lexington 73, Mass.; Regional 
Secretaries: Edward C. Edgar, Kerry 
Lane, Chappaqua, N. Y.; Hal L. Betnis, 
510 Avonwood Road, Haverford, Pa.; 
Edward J. Collins, 900 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.; and Gerald C. 
Rich, 105 Pasatiempo Drive, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

36 

This month we have the usual chang¬ 
es of address: Prexy Jack Austin has 
asked that his address be listed as Time, 
Inc., Time Life Building, New York 20. 

. . . Last month we reported that Major 
General Marshall S. Carter had been 
named deputy director of the C.T.A. 
This month we are happy to report that 
he has moved from Fort Bliss, Texas, to 
Washington and added another star so 
he is now Lieutenant General Carter. 

. . . A new address for John R. Graham 
is 2245 Irvine Avenue, Newport Beach, 


Calif. He formerly lived nearby in Costa 
Mesa. . . . Similarly Douglass Hawks, 
Jr.’s mail should now go 4224 Oliver 
Street, San Diego 9, instead of to La 
Jolla. ... In February we reported 
that Tommy Kato was now in New York 
City and he can be found, when at 
home, at 2441 Webb Avenue, University 
Heights, New York 68, N.Y. 

By the time you read these notes 
Alumni Day will have been and gone 
and I shall undoubtedly be full of juicy 
tidbits and no chance to report until 
fall. Meanwhile I’ll warn you that your 
secretary is planning a trans-Canada au¬ 
tomobile trip with Seattle as our ultimate 
goal. My daughter, Pru, is entering 
graduate school at the University of Wash¬ 
ington. We expect to return across the 
northern edge of this country to Min¬ 
neapolis and then home in a hurry. I 
plan to make as many telephone calls as 
circumstances will allow on our trek, 
but we are generally hoping to avoid 
civilization as much as possible so, please, 
send in your news and don’t wait for me 
to get to your part of the country, or the 
world.— Alice H. Kimball, Secretary, 20 
Everett Avenue, Winchester, Mass. 

’37 

The 25th Reunion is over, but will 
never be forgotten. The first issue in the 
fall will contain all the details and will 
give those who did not attend a chance 
to share in this event. . . . Leo B. 
Moore, professor at M.I.T., spoke on 
“The Changing Management Scene” at 
a recent meeting of the New Bedford 
Chapter of Apics. . . . Major General 
Ellsworth I. Davis is president of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River Commission and head of 
the Lower Mississippi Valley Division at 
Vicksburg, Miss. . . . Milton Lief was 
recently elected mayor of Olivette, Mo. 
He has served as a councilman for the 
past 10 years.— Robert H. Thorson, Secre¬ 
tary, 506 Riverside Avenue, Medford, 
Mass.; S. Curtis Powell, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Room 5-323, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass.; Jerome Salny, Assistant Secretary, 
Egbert Hill, Morristown, N.J. 

39 

Did you ever idly aim a flashlight at 
the moon and wonder whether that tiny 
beam could be seen on the moon? Well, 
Louis D. Smullin did just that on May 9, 
as reported widely in the nation’s press 
(and doubtless his feat will be covered 
here in The Review). But Smullin used 
a 50-joule beam put out by an optical 
maser—no mere flashlight—and proved 
that his light bursts had been received 
upon the moon by detecting and record¬ 
ing their reflections on electronic instru¬ 
ments. Incidentally, Smullin, VI-Grad, 
rated a note in this column last month 
for one of his activities as an M.I.T. pro¬ 
fessor of electrical engineering. . . . 
Colonel Leo A. Kiley, X-B, U.S.A.F., 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Weapons and 
Tests Group, Field Command, Defense 
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Atomic Support Agency, Sandia Base, 
Albuquerque, N.M., is the commander 
of Task Unit 8.1.3, Joint Task Force 8 for 
Operation “DOMINIC,” the Joint AEC- 
DOD nuclear test series. Leo is also the 
military deputy test manager for the 
underground nuclear test series currently 
being held at the Nevada Test Site. After 
graduation, Leo went on to get his 
master’s and then his doctorate in nu¬ 
clear chemistry. He and Luna have 
three children: Michael J„ Karen Lee, 
and Thomas L.; the Kileys live at 3018 
Indiana Street, N.E., in Albuquerque. 

William S. Brewster, II, is now presi¬ 
dent of United Shoe Machinery Corpo¬ 
ration, 140 Federal Street, Boston, and 
living in Plymouth. He was recently 
elected to the board of directors of Lib¬ 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, Bos¬ 
ton. Bill and Lucile Brewster’s home 
address is Wellsbrook, Plymouth, Mass. 

. . . Brigadier General Thomas J. Hayes, 
3rd, I-Grad, who was mentioned here in 
both January and in June, won the cover 
story for the May 3 issue of Engineer¬ 
ing News-Record magazine, along with a 
fine two-page article on his contribu¬ 
tions to military construction via the 
Corps of Engineers. Another well-de¬ 
served honor: Hayes has won the George 
W. Goethals Medal for 1961, the highest 
award for engineering achievement of¬ 
fered by the Society of American Mili¬ 
tary Engineers. The presentation was 
made at the Annual Military Engineer 
Dinner at the Mayflower Hotel, on May 
21. . . . Lucille and I dined recently at 
Chris Celia’s famous restaurant, oper¬ 
ated now by classmate Richard T. Celia, 
IX-B. Dick, who took on the restaurant 
after his father’s passing, is carrying on 
the family tradition of fine food with 
enormous helpings of supreme taste. 
Dick and Ginny (for Georgina) live in 
Princeton Junction, N.J., and have an 
apartment in Manhattan. Dick also op¬ 
erates a small manufacturing business in 
Florida, and is currently working on the 
production and marketing of a new in¬ 
vention.— Oswald Stewart, Secretary, 31 
Birch Road, Darien, Conn. 

’40 

Charles M. Edwards has been appoint¬ 
ed general manager of the Bendix Corpo¬ 
ration’s Computer Division. Charles had 
been Bendix western corporate repre¬ 
sentative for 15 months prior to this ap¬ 
pointment, and has been active in com¬ 
puter design and development work sine-’ 
1945. ... It is with regret that I must 
report the death of William Sussman who 
was with us in his third and fourth gradu¬ 
ate years in Course XVII. His last resi¬ 
dence was in Miami, Fla., but I have no 
further details. ... In view of the brev¬ 
ity of this column, your secretary has had 
to manufacture some news—Mark Julius 
Guttag arrived April 7, 1962. ... In 
the course of your pleasant summer vaca¬ 
tions, don’t forget to mail a picture post¬ 
card to the class secretary.— Alvin Gut- 
tag, Secretary, Cushman, Darby and 
Cushman, American Security Building, 


Washington 5, D.C.; Samuel A. Gold- 
blith, Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Food Technology, M.I.T., Cambridge 39. 

’41 

In the news this month we find the 
announcement that D. Reid Wecdon, Jr. 
has been promoted from vice-president to 
senior vice-president of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. Reid joined the company in 1946 
and was for some years in charge of 
ADL’s work with Puerto Rico’s “Opera¬ 
tion Bootstrap” to build a strong indus¬ 
trial base for the island's economy. He 
was elected vice-president in 1954 in 
charge of the company’s business devel¬ 
opment program with over-all responsi¬ 
bility for client relations. After receiving 
his chemical engineering degree in ’41, 
Reid spent four years as a lieutenant 
commander in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II in the Pacific Theater. He 
is currently president of the M.I.T. Alum¬ 
ni Association, and member of the Ameri¬ 
can Marketing Association and the Na¬ 
tional Security Industrial Association. He 
lives at 4 Overlook Way, Winchester, 
Mass. 

Our “rags-to-riches” classmate, How¬ 
ard J. Samuels, is reportedly being 
boomed by Democrats for the guberna¬ 
torial race in New York state. Howard 
has confirmed the reports saying, “I have 
been approached by several county lead¬ 
ers who are encouraging me to run. I am 
flattered and pleased in being asked. I 
have not rejected the offer. I asked them 
to review the situation. They are talking 
to other county leaders. I feel like the 
girl who went to the dance but didn’t 
know how to dance. It’s still nice to be 
asked.” Howard is one of 26 men named 
by President Kennedy to study poverty 
troubles in the nation. Last year he was 
a member of a citizen’s committee help¬ 
ing to win approval of a school bond 
issue which had run into difficulties. One 
of Howard’s remarks: “They’ve started 
me dreaming. And many success stories 
started with a dream.” His own success 
story may have started that way. After 
the War, he and his brother and their fa¬ 
ther founded the Kordite Company, 
renting an unused school house in Victor, 
N. Y., from the county for $35 per month. 
The firm, now a division of National Dis¬ 
tillers and Chemical Corporation, has 
four plants in this country and three be¬ 
ing constructed abroad by affiliates. Its 
main product is plastic bags for garments 
and foods. But that is not Howard’s only 
success story. In his pre-Tech days he be¬ 
came a Rochester and Western New 
York tennis champion. In 1940, he was 
named to the All-New England basket¬ 
ball “Player of the Year Roster" as cap¬ 
tain of the M.I.T. team. He has been a 
director of the Canandaigua Chamber of 
Commerce, Thompson Memorial Hospi¬ 
tal, the Y.M.C.A., and was named “Mr. 
Canandaigua” last January by that city's 
Chamber of Commerce. He lives with 
his wife and their eight children on a 
Smith Road farm in Canandiagua, N. Y. 

Howard A. Morrison, Jr. has been ap¬ 
pointed director of marketing at Schae- 


vitz Engineering, Pennsauken, N.J., pro¬ 
ducers of measuring, indicating, record¬ 
ing and controlling devices for industrial 
and military applications. In his new po¬ 
sition, Howard will direct the company’s 
market analysis, sales, sales forecasting, 
sales budgets, product planning, and ad¬ 
vertising. He has previously served as 
marketing manager of the Control Divi¬ 
sion of the International Resistance Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia, and technical sales 
manager and director of Market Develop¬ 
ment of Trans-Sonics, Inc., Burlington, 
Mass. A native of Winchester, Mass., he 
is a member of the American Manage¬ 
ment Association, Phi Gamma Delta, and 
a former editor of the Boston Chapter of 
the American Marketing Association’s 
journal. . . . Dr. Ralph Landau, Execu¬ 
tive Vice-president of the Scientific De¬ 
sign Company, of which he is a co-found¬ 
er, was guest speaker on March 20 at the 
Mid-Winter Meeting of the M.I.T. Club 
of Northern New Jersey held at the 
Hotel Suburban, Summit, N.J. Ralph re¬ 
ceived his doctor of science degree in 
chemical engineering in 1941. His firm is 
engaged in designing and building chem¬ 
ical plants and the development of chem¬ 
ical processes. 

John C. Sluder, Vice-president-Manu¬ 
facturing of the Nestle Company, Inc., 
has been elected a director and member 
of the executive committee of that com¬ 
pany. He is responsible for the manufac¬ 
turing of all Nestle products in the United 
States, as well as engineering and pro¬ 
duction planning. John received his 
doctoral degree from M.I.T. in 1941. 
From 1950 to 1960 he served three two- 
year terms on the visiting committee of 
the M.I.T. Corporation. He is a member 
of Sigma Xi, the Institute of Food Tech¬ 
nologists, Harvard Club, and M.I.T. Club. 
He lives in Armonk, N.Y., with his wife 
and three children. . . . Neil Burgess, 
Jr., a veteran of 20 years in jet engine 
business, has been named manager of the 
western region for General Electric’s 
newly formed Defense Programs Opera¬ 
tion. He was formerly manager of the 
company’s commercial engine operation 
in Cincinnati and will be responsible for 
full technical representation and other 
customer liaison in connection with all 
General Electric defense and aerospace 
activities in the western United States. He 
received his master’s degree in electrical 
engineering at M.I.T. in 1941 and com¬ 
pleted the Advanced Management Pro¬ 
gram at Harvard Business School in 1952. 

. . . Joseph H. Myers has been elected a 
director of the Acme Steel Company. 
Joseph, Vice-president. Marketing, joined 
Acme Steel in 1946 and has held various 
positions in production, being named 
general superintendent of the Riverdale 
Plant in 1957. He was elected vice-presi¬ 
dent, marketing in 1958. He is a resident 
of Hinsdale, Ill., and presently holds 
membership in the Economic Club of 
Chicago, American Iron and Steel Insti¬ 
tute and the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers. . . . Charles F. Peck, Jr. has 
been appointed director of research and 
development of Ceco Steel Products Cor¬ 
poration, Chicago. He was formerly chief 
engineer of the Structural Products Divi¬ 
sion. For three years before joining Ceco 
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in 1960, Dr. Peck was professor and head 
of the Department of Civil Engineering 
at Cooper Union in New York City. 
Previously, he served as assistant and as¬ 
sociate professor of civil engineering of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology from 
1949 to 1957, and as instructor at M.I.T. 
from 1943 to 1947. For two years, he was 
with United States Steel Corporation as 
an engineer for its railroad research bu¬ 
reau. He is a fellow of the American So¬ 
ciety of Civil Engineers, a member of the 
American Concrete Institute, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Chi Epsilon 
and Sigma Xi. He lives with his wife, 
Charlotte, and their three children, 
George, Loraine and Elouise at 118 South 
Scoville Avenue in Oak Park, Ill. 

Joseph S. Quill has been appointed 
manager of marketing for the General 
Electric Receiving Tube Department. 
Joseph is a holder of the Coffin Award, 
G.E.’s highest employee honor, and has 
been advanced marketing manager of 
the Advanced Product Planning Opera¬ 
tion in Schenectady, N.Y., since 1960. In 
his new post, he will direct all marketing 
activities for the Receiving Tube Depart¬ 
ment. This includes sales, marketing re¬ 
search, government relations, advertising 
and sales promotion for the department’s 
distributor sales, original equipment and 
headquarters operations. . . . Roy W. 
Brown, Jr., a member of the Develop¬ 
ment Engineering Department at Good¬ 
year Atomic Corporation in Portsmouth, 
has been named a supervisor in Good¬ 
year’s Iceguard development program. 
. . . Please keep sending us information 
as to your activities, etc., for insertion in 
this column by mailing to one of the sec¬ 
retaries.— Walter J. Kreske, Secretary, 53 
State Street, Boston 9, Mass.; Henry Av¬ 
ery, Assistant Secretary, 169 Mohawk 
Drive, Pittsburgh 28, Pa.; Everett R. 
Ackerson, Assistant Secretary, 16 Vernon 
Street, South Braintree 85, Mass. 


’42 

We were very deeply saddened by 
the death of Professor Arnold S. Sha¬ 
piro. He was a friend, a scholar, a creative 
mathematician, a very modest gentleman 
and fine and inspiring teacher. He had 
joined the faculty of Brandeis University 
in 1957 and in 1960 became a full pro¬ 
fessor. Arnold served with distinction as 
an officer in the Signal Corps, in the 
European theatre, in World War II after 
receiving his B.S. in physics. He was 
awarded his M.S. in mathematics by 
the University of Michigan in 1948 and 
two years later received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago. From 1951 to 
1957 he was assistant professor of math¬ 
ematics at Cornell. Among his several 
honors he held a senior post-doctorate 
fellowship from the National Science 
Foundation in Paris in 1960-61, and he 
was a fellow of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, in 1955-57. He has 
contributed to such scientific publications 
as the Annals of Mathematics and the 
Bulletin of the American Mathematics 
Society. He leaves a wife, Janine (Frey- 
ens); a son, Gregor; a daughter, Tamar, 


his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Sha¬ 
piro; and a sister, Mrs. Shirley Goldis. 

Among the candidates for the Re¬ 
publican nomination for governor of 
Connecticut is former State Senator New¬ 
man Marsilius. He opened his campaign 
with a strong appeal to implement the 
“1960 report of a state blue ribbon com¬ 
mittee on economic planning and de¬ 
velopment.” He said that steps can be 
taken in Connecticut to hold present 
industries and attract new ones. He op¬ 
poses local taxes on manufacturers’ in¬ 
ventories, advocates uniform property 
tax assessment for purposes of equalizing 
state grants to towns and cities, and said 
that the assessment of taxes on this uni¬ 
form base should be adopted gradually 
and by local option where existing tax 
structures would be seriously impaired 
by too hasty action. ... In another im¬ 
portant non-engineering arena Alfred 
Goldis, executive vice-president of the 
Trimount Clothing, spoke at a labor 
rally, sharply criticized both management 
and labor for selfish practices and re¬ 
ceived the biggest applause of the ses¬ 
sion. The occasion was a meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Labor Council. A1 
warned that the American economic sys¬ 
tem is on trial, that failure to solve our 
unemployment problems could lead to 
the Communists capturing the free world 
without firing a shot. At the same time he 
told the partisan assembly that both la¬ 
bor and management must put their re¬ 
spective houses in order. He warned 
management that it cannot continue to 
refuse to recognize its social obligations 
and that the nation cannot afford price 
fixing. He warned labor that it must see 
to it that “some in your ranks” stop block¬ 
ing American economic progress and 
cited featherbedding, sweetheart con¬ 
tracts and unauthorized slowdowns and 
strikes as some of the things labor must 
eliminate. “Let us demonstrate,” he 
said, “not with words alone but with ac¬ 
tion that it is we and not the Soviet Un¬ 
ion who are able to carry the twin torch 
of economic plenty and political liberty 
for all peoples everywhere.” In addition 
to his presidency of Polytechnic Capital 
Corporation and his reunion chairman¬ 
ship, A1 has long been known in the 
garment industry for his astute handling 
of labor problems and his wise introduc¬ 
tion of modern manufacturing and data 
processing methods. 

David Cristison, formerly manager of 
Mobil Oil Company’s Buffalo refinery, 
has been appointed manager of the Cory- 
ton, England, refinery of Mobil Oil 
Company, Ltd. Dave joined Mobil in 
1943, after receiving his M.S. in chemical 
engineering, and has been with the com¬ 
pany continuously except for a leave of 
absence as a Sloan Fellow at the Insti¬ 
tute. . . . James K. Littwitz has been 
named administrative assistant to the 
manager of the Eastman Kodak photo¬ 
graphic paper manufacturing organiza¬ 
tion. He joined Kodak as a research 
chemist in 1945, has served as staff engi¬ 
neer, senior development engineer and 
supervisor of the emulsion melting de¬ 
partment. Jim is a lieutenant colonel in 
the U.S. Army Reserv-', president of the 
Board of Education of the West Ironde- 


quoit (near Rochester, N.Y.) Central 
School District, and active in several 
community and engineering organiza¬ 
tions. . . . We were saddened by a re¬ 
cent report of the death last year of 
Marion C. Welch in Lexington, Ky. After 
World War II service in the Navy, he 
worked in Louisville as a mechanical en¬ 
gineer and then was a consulting engi¬ 
neer in Lexington. . . . Richard J. Ham- 
mcrstrom is now with the International 
Cooperation Administration in Lima, 
Peru. . . . John R. Borchert has recently 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota as Professor of Geography. 
. . . Transcontinental moves were made 
by Manuel Lukoff from Hollywood, 
Calif., to Newport, R.I.; and by John E. 
Simonds, Jr. from Red Bank, N.J., to 
Escondido, Calif. . . . These notes are 
the final record of this five-year admin¬ 
istration of our class and complete 10 
years of reporting by your secretary. It 
has been an intriguing activity—receiv¬ 
ing letters from close friends and from 
distant acquaintances; writing of the 
technical, community and family accom¬ 
plishments of several hundred men and 
women located all around the world; 
and participating in the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion activities at the Institute. Thank you 
one and all for your help, your interest 
and your kind words. Best wishes for 
many years of further achievement from 
your area secretaries, Bob Keating, J. J. 
Quinn and Ed Edmunds.— Lou Rosen- 
blum, Secretary, 24 Cedar Road, Bel¬ 
mont 78, Mass. 


2-44 

This is the last set of notes for this 
volume of The Review, and after the 
assist I got last month from King Cayce, 
II, things didn’t seem to come in in the 
way of news. I shall therefore have to 
end the year with a plea for more infor¬ 
mation from the reading audience next 
year. To paraphrase an old poster—This 
Means You! ... A note with some very 
impressive stamps came in from John 
Lednicky, XIII, who is with E. J. Nell 
Company in Manila, Philippine Islands. 
John tells of running into Bill Sadler, 
XIII, who has been touring the Far East 
and is currently assigned to help direct 
the Philippine Navy in the constmction 
and operation of its growing fleet of war¬ 
ships. He is the U. S. Naval representa¬ 
tive with the joint military advisory group. 
Bill was instrumental in re-awakening 
the Manila M.I.T. Club. His tour of duty 
in the Far East is due to expire soon 
and he is scheduled for Treasure Island 
as his next assignment. John ends the 
letter saying that he extends his best 
wishes to the other members of the class, 
and will be glad to see anyone dropping 
over the other side of the date line. 

A note in a Park Ridge. Ill., newspaper 
called The Advocate tells of the election 
of Frank Carroll, I, as a director of the 
Gypsum Roof Deck Foundation, a na¬ 
tional association of building contractors 
and manufacturers. Frank, who lives in 
Park Ridge, has his own company, Decks, 
Inc., with branches in Clearwater, Fla., 
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and Davenport, Iowa. Congratulations 
Frank on the election. Frank also asks 
about any plans for a reunion in 1964. I 
haven’t heard of any recent plans of com¬ 
mittees, other than the information that 
space has been reserved at a hotel in 
Massachusetts. I don’t know what hotel. 
This summer I’m planning to be up in 
Boston, and shall try to find out more 
about the plans for the notes. ... A 
note received on a publicity release indi¬ 
cates that R. Stanley LaVallee, XVI, has 
been named director of the System Sci¬ 
ences Division of Technical Operations of 
Burlington, Mass. Stan, who went on to 
obtain a master’s degree from University 
of California, lives in Wayland, Mass., 
with his wife and five children. . . . For 
the sake of better notes, how about drop¬ 
ping your secretary some notes about 
your doings this summer. Until next fall, 
I hope that you all have a fine summer 
season.—Paul M. Heilman, Secretary, Re- 
flectone Electronics, Inc., W. Main Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 

’45 

Fortunately, Ed Stoltz of Johns-Mans- 
ville in Pittsburgh has sprung for Spring¬ 
er! In a letter dated May 1 Ed reports 
the following: Tom Stephenson (Alcoa) 
is now back in Pittsburgh and will prob¬ 
ably be in the area for about two years. 
Although your secretary reported that 
Tom and Jimmie had returned to Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., Ed reports that Tom has 
spent a considerable amount of time in 
the British Isles during the past year or so. 
. . . Bill Humphreys is being transferred 
by Westinghouse to the Boston area upon 
completion of the school year. He has 
sold his house (you will all agree that 
this is a neat trick) and Bill and family 
look forward to their return to Beantown 
after several years in Pittsburgh—the 
smokeless city. ... You will recall that 
I recently made a comment about our old 
PT instructor Chuck Cherundolo. Ed 
adds that, in addition to his coaching ac¬ 
tivities with the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
Chuck runs a fancy bar in Pittsburgh 
where the sporting crowd assembles. Ed 
reports that he is completing a successful 
year with the M.l.T. Club in Pittsburgh: 
in addition, Ed was a S.C.F. area chair¬ 
man directly under I. W. Wilson, ’ll, 
Chairman of Alcoa. Ed deserves the 
whole hearted congratulations of the class 
since you will note that Pittsburgh has ex¬ 
ceeded its S.C.F. quota. . . . Ed’s con¬ 
cluding thought is noteworthy: “See you 
in ’65 at Snow Inn and in 1970 at Nas¬ 
sau—Yes?” 

The Hartford Times recently reported 
that Ronald R. Remorenko has been 
named chief research engineer at Fafnir 
Bearing in New Britain. You will recall 
that Ron was with SKF industries in Phil¬ 
adelphia before joining Fafnir in 1958. 
. . . Vince and Bobbie Butler of San 
Francisco produced an heir apparent, 
Vincent, 3rd, on April 18. The baby must 
have been born early in the morning for 
Fran and I received a birth announce¬ 
ment postmarked 6:30 p.m., April 18, some 
two days later. Congratulations to Vince, 


Bobbie, Baby Vince, and others as well. 

. . . Class Agents, Bill McKay and Dave 
Flood, were quite impressed by the array 
of ’45ers that appeared in the S.C.F. 
Roster Alumni Donors dated March 15. 
We sincerely hope that additional names 
of ’45ers will appear in the final sum¬ 
mary. ... As Dave Trageser indicated 
in his class letter of April 16, your secre¬ 
tary needs news items to survive. Please 
take five minutes during your summer 
sojourn and send us a postcard telling of 
your summer activities. In conclusion, 
may we wish you all a most pleasant 
summer. Yes, we anxiously await the 
news items necessary to make this column 
a successful endeavor.—C. H. Springer, 
Secretary, Firemen's Mutual Insurance 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

’46 

My apologies for missing the May issue 
of this rag. The column was all typed up 
and ready to go when I was summarily 
hustled to the hospital for a 10-day vaca¬ 
tion. The article remained ready to go 
all that time and when I got out I dis¬ 
covered it still unmailed. By then I had 
missed the deadline date. As constant 
readers already know, there is a standing 
invitation for all ’46ers traveling through 
the Twin Cities to give me a call and come 
out for a free meal. Bill Cahill reversed 
the invitation and called me the other 
day and took me out to lunch. It was fun 
to see Bill. He was traveling around the 
country visiting his sales representatives. 
Bill is hopeful that shortly his business 
will be prospering so much that it will be 
necessary for him to move to Chicago, 
his original home. . . . Daniel M. Kelley 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of The Nation’s Schools, and College and 
University Business, F. W. Dodge Cor¬ 
poration publications. Dan has been with 
the firm since 1954, and prior to his pro¬ 
motion served as advertising representa¬ 
tive in New York and New England. Dan 
will be moving to Chicago. . . . Allan L. 
Bralove is a senior management consult¬ 
ant with Documentation, Inc., 7900 Nor¬ 
folk Avenue, Bethesda 14, Md. . . . 
Arthur Y. Taylor has been elected presi¬ 
dent of Jackson and Moreland, Inc., con¬ 
sulting engineers of Boston. . . . Wil¬ 
liam J. Rapoport has been promoted to 
midwestern regional manager of Amer¬ 
ican Cyanamid Company’s paper chemi¬ 
cals department. After M.I.T., Bill took a 
master’s in business administration from 
the Wharton Graduate School. He joined 
Cyanamid in 1949. . . . While on the 
subject of promotions your correspondent 
has just been promoted to section head 
in the aerospace support equipment de¬ 
sign department of the Aeronautical Di¬ 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell, and is 
in charge of design of checkout equip¬ 
ment for launch escape and stability con¬ 
trol systems for Apollo. 

We received a very nice letter from 
Warren Turner’s wife, Lee. After two 
lovely girls, Pam, 9'/i, and Cindy, 8, the 
Turners are proud to announce the con¬ 
tinuation of the family name in Richard, 


1. Continuing with the promotion list, 
Warren has recently been named divi¬ 
sion traffic manager for New Jersey Bell 
Telephone. What with all the extra mon¬ 
ey, and the need for an extra bed, the 
Turners are moving to 18 Crescent Drive, 
Convent Station, N.J., in August. . . . 
Dr. Thomas F. Malone was a symposium 
chairman at the 202nd national meeting 
of the American Meteorological Society 
last April. . . . Oscar Luis Briozzo is 
chief engineer of the Puerto Nuevo Pow¬ 
er Station in Buenos Aires. Argentina. He 
is married, has three children and lives at 
Laprida 526, San Isidro, Buenos Aires. 

. . . Robert T. Galbraith is vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of sales for the Associated 
Steel Company in Houston, Texas. The 
Galbraiths have five children and live at 
2131 Pelham Drive, Houston 19, Texas. 

. . . Frank II. Low is manager of the 
Nuclear Division of Picker X-Ray Corpo¬ 
ration. He makes his home at 33 Joan 
Drive, Chappaqua, N.Y. 

Walter A. Sauler is a section head at 
Lear, Inc., Guidance and Control De¬ 
partment, Santa Monica, Calif. Walter, 
Karl, Karen, Susan and mother, Leah, all 
live at 19667 Valley View Drive, Topan- 
ga, Calif. . . . John B. Blottman, Jr., is 
a senior member of RCA Burlington, 
Mass., technical staff, working on ad¬ 
vanced development of missile systems 
and electronics equipment. John received 
his M.S.E.E. from Northeastern in 1954. 
The Blottmans live at 4 Shelby Road, 
Reading, Mass. . . . That is that for this 
year. I have completely run out of news, 
interesting or otherwise, to start up this 
column in the fall. If you have any com¬ 
passion at all you will sit down immedi¬ 
ately and send me a post card or a short 
letter telling of your latest job, child, ad¬ 
dress change, or anything else of even 
the mildest interest. If you wait until to¬ 
morrow night you know you won’t get to 
it, so do it now. Have a happy summer 
everyone and look for us again in Novem¬ 
ber.— John A. Maynard, Secretary, 25 
Pheasant Lane, North Oaks, St. Paul 10, 
Minn. 

47 

Information concerning classmates up 
to the time of this writing is rather 
meager. Bill McClelland has been ap¬ 
pointed director of programming stand¬ 
ards at the New York office of IBM. 
Bill lives with his wife and their three 
children in Rowayton, Conn., and is a 
regular commuter to the city; in his new 
job, he will be responsible for IBM’s par¬ 
ticipation in standardization of program¬ 
ming activities with industry and na¬ 
tional associations. . . . We received an 
interesting reprint from the Canadian 
Travel News, concerning the where¬ 
abouts of Murray Heifetz, who is now 
managing Dominion Travel Office, Ltd., 
located in Toronto. Murray is married, is 
the father of two children, and has been 
active manager of the travel agency 
since 1948. He notes that 95 per cent of 
his business is obtained from referrals 
and personal contacts, which further at¬ 
tests to his successful management. . . . 
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Torstein Strand, who graduated in 
Course XVI, has recently written a most 
interesting article concerning the possi¬ 
bilities of the design of a vehicle which 
uses an air cushion instead of rubber 
tires for its elevation above the ground, 
and an air jet for its propulsion. This 
article was in the April, 1962, issue of 
Aerospace Engineering, and was enlight¬ 
ening. . . . Joe Riley has been appoint¬ 
ed a marketing executive for the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company. Joe 
graduated in Course VI, and presently 
lives in Chatham, N.J.; he is married 
and has four children, and has been ac¬ 
tive in civic and fraternal organizations. 

Ed Bennett, also Course VI, has been 
named associate head of the MITRE 
Corporation’s System Sciences Depart¬ 
ment. MITRE is located in Bedford, 
Mass., and Ed will be responsible for the 
various subdepartments involved in ap¬ 
plied research in the information and or¬ 
ganization sciences, human factors, de¬ 
sign methodology and biophysics. Ed had 
received his Ph.D. from Purdue in i951, 
and presently lives with his wife rnd 
child in Lexington, Mass. . . . Dr. John 
G. Truxal has been appointed a vice- 
president for educational development of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He joined the Polytechnic faculty 
in 1954 as an associate professor of 
electrical engineering. . . . We have 
learned that at the 46th annual meeting 
of the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology, Ted Merrill, 
Associate Professor of Chemical Engi¬ 
neering at M.I.T., presented (with col¬ 
leagues from Peter Bent Brigham Hospi¬ 
tal and Harvard Medical School) a pa¬ 
per entitled “Influence of Plasma Pro¬ 
teins upon Blood Viscosity.” . . . Also, 
William W. Seifert of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, is teaching, along 
with Professors Li, Miller, and Paynter, 
a course for graduate students on infor¬ 
mation systems. ... It is with great 
pleasure that we announce the naming 
of Jim Phillips as a vice-president of 
Vance, Sanders and Company in Boston. 
Jim is presently living in Manchester, and 
was active in the arrangements and 
execution of the 15th Reunion. Jim has 
been our class agent since graduation, 
and has always been an active supporter 
of class functions. 

It is always quite difficult to produce a 
farewell address which will adequately 
express the feelings of the addressor. 
My five-year term as secretary of the 
Class of ’47 is over. New officers were 
elected at the June reunion, and will be 
announced in the first fall issue of The 
Technology Review.— Arthur Schwartz, 
Secretary, 8355 Blackburn Avenue, Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. 

’48 

Now that we have fair summer weather 
ahead, let’s see what some of our class¬ 
mates have been doing. Thomas W r . 
Folger, electronics industry specialist for 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., recently ad¬ 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the Secu¬ 
rity Analysts of San Francisco. He claims 


“Electronics still hold promise for inves¬ 
tors.” . . . Congratulations and best 
wishes go to Frank Joseph Heger, who has 
received the doctor of science degree re¬ 
cently in the field of civil engineering. His 
thesis topic was “Theory for the Structural 
Behavior of Precast Reinforced Con¬ 
crete Pipe." Alan K. Jeydel was named to 
the newly created post of technical di¬ 
rector at the Salt Institute. He was for¬ 
merly a product engineer at Celanese 
Corporation. . . . Thomas R. Scanlan, 
who was formerly senior project engineer 
of the American Machine and Foundry’s 
Maxim Division in Waterford, Conn., has 
been appointed to the newly created post 
of general sales manager of the division. 

. . . Please note that the Class of '48 
was represented by Edward A. Mason, 
Associate Professor of Nuclear Engineer¬ 
ing of M.I.T., who presented (with col¬ 
leagues) two papers at the Boston meet¬ 
ing of the American Nuclear Society on 
June 18-21, 1962. ... We find that 
John J. Yostpillc was the co-author of the 
article “Electronic Switching Control 
Techniques” in the April issue of the Bell 
Laboratories Record. Currently, he is in 
the Systems Engineering Department 
as head of the Electronic Switching 
Planning Department. 

It is with great sadness that we learned 
of Harlan Hunt’s untimely death. He was 
employed as an aeronautical engineer at 
United Aircraft Corporation. Aviation has 
always been his cup of tea and among 
his many achievements, he won the Air 
Medal with eight oak leaf clusters. Our 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

Ken Brock has been named chairman 
of the 15th Reunion of the Class of '48 
to be held in June, 1963, “somewhere 
on the seacoast.” He will be happy to 
hear from any members of the class who 
are willing to lend a helping hand. If 
you are interested, you may drop him a 
note at 87 Adams Street, Medfield, 
Mass.— Richard H. Harris, Secretary, 26 
South Street, Grafton, Mass.: Harry G. 
Jones, Assistant Secretary, 94 Oregon 
Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y.; Herbert S. 
Kindler, Assistant Secretary, 128 Elatan 
Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert R. Mott, 
Assistant Secretary, Box 113, Hebron, 
Maine. 

’49 

We have sad news this month. John 
J. McCartin died on April 2 after a short 
illness. At M.I.T., Mac was a commuter 
who resided in Belmont. His ‘Technique’ 
listing notes that he was enrolled in the 
Physical Science Option of Course XV 
and that he was a member of Phi Mu 
Delta. At his death he was assistant 
sales manager for the Philco Corporation 
in Philadelphia. Our sympathy goes to 
his family, and especially to his three 
children, Judith Lynne, 10; J. Daniel, 
8; and Elizabeth Anne, 6. 

Here is some pleasant information on 
new posts. Richard H. Witherell, VI, is 
purchasing agent of materials for elec¬ 
tronic production for the Foxboro Com¬ 
pany. . . . John Fairfield, Jr., VI-A, is 
director of sales communications for the 


I.T.T. Federal Laboratories, in Nutley, 
N.J. He joined I.T.T.F.L. after 11 ad¬ 
venturous years with the international 
branches of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, located at various times in Cara¬ 
cas, Venezuela, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
and New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. 
. . . News of publications this month: 
Professor Thomas Hilton, XIV, has an 
article in the Carnegie Alumnus for 
April, 1962, entitled “Antidote to Educa- 
tionism” describing the steps Carnegie 
Tech is taking to reaffirm the principle 
that it is a privilege to teach. . . . War¬ 
ren Joy, XVI, is co-author of “Perform¬ 
ance and Economic Evaluation of Super¬ 
sonic Transports Optimized for Various 
Propulsion Subsystems,” in Aerospace 
Engineering, March, 1962. . . . Benja¬ 
min Lax, VIII, was scheduled to present 
a paper “Microwaves and Solid State” at 
the 1962 P.G.M.T.T. National Symposi¬ 
um at the National Bureau of Standards 
at Boulder, Colo. . . . That’s all the 
news for this year. Happy summer to 
all and “write if you get work.”— Frank 
T. Hulswit, Secretary, 14 Nadine Road, 
Saxonville, Mass. 

50 

This is the final issue of The Technol¬ 
ogy Review until the end of the summer 
months when we all will be resting, bath¬ 
ing, sailing, golfing, and writing short 
notes to the Class of ’50. I must say that 
it’s been a real pleasure for me to receive 
the information that I have been passing 
on to you through the Class News, and I 
am looking forward to continuing to re¬ 
ceive your short biographical sketch since 
your exit from M.I.T. One matter I would 
want to mention to the Class of ’50 men 
who are in the New York area, and which 
I have failed to do, is that the M.I.T. 
Club is located in the Biltmore Hotel and 
has set the first Monday of each month, 
as the luncheon day for the Class of ’50. 
This means that there is a table reserved 
for the Class of ’50. I must say I have en¬ 
joyed eating by myself there alone. You 
might want to contact me one of these 
days if you are in this neighborhood and 
set a specific appointment for lunch if 
this is possible. We can bring the ’50 men 
out of their convenient glass walls of 
New York City into the small, crowded, 
but atmospheric M.I.T. Club of New 
York. 

Phil Vance has been named head of 
the MITRE Corporation’s new Tactical 
Systems Department according to an an¬ 
nouncement by R. R. Everett, Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Technical Operations. In his new 
post Phil will be responsible for directing 
MITRE’s work on military electronic sys¬ 
tems as they apply to peacetime, cold 
war and limited war planning and opera¬ 
tions. MITRE is an independent system 
engineering organization formed in 1958 
to provide technical advice and support 
to such government agencies as the Air 
Force Electronic Systems Division and 
the Federal Aviation Agency. Prior to 
joining MITRE in 1959, Phil served for 
four years on the staff of M.I.T.’s Lincoln 
Laboratory and four years with Goodyear 
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Aircraft Corporation. He is a member of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers and Tau 
Beta Pi. Phil lives at 7 Adams Road, Con¬ 
cord, Mass., with his wife and two chil¬ 
dren. . . . Norton Belknap, formerly an 
assistant regional co-ordinator with 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), is 
now serving in Japan as a senior man¬ 
aging director of Jersey’s new affiliate, 
Esso Standard Sekiyu, K K. Before mov¬ 
ing to Japan, Mr. and Mrs. Belknap and 
their three children resided at 190 Oak 
Ridge Avenue, Summit, N.J. . . . Rich¬ 
ard L. Green of Wakefield has been 
named New England district manager 
for Electrical Design News, a Cahners 
publication. . . . Jim Broderick has re¬ 
cently been appointed rubber chemical 
sales representative for the West-central 
and Southwest portions of the country. In 
his new post. Jim will maintain headquar¬ 
ters at the company’s Chicago office, 3505 
North Kimball Avenue. He formerly was 
located at department headquarters in 
Bound Brook, N.J., from which he han¬ 
dled rubber chemical sales in the Middle 
Atlantic states, Georgia and parts of Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee. Jim and his wife, 
the former Constance Cullman of Rad- 
burn, N.J., and their two children have 
resided in Berkeley Heights, N.J.. for the 
past two years. They will relocate in the 
Chicago area in the near future. 

Dr. Lawson P. Harris and Dr. George 
E. Moore presented a joint paper on 
“Some Electrical Measurements on MHD 
Channels” at the Third Annual Sympo¬ 
sium on Engineering Aspects of Magneto¬ 
hydrodynamics held at the University of 
Rochester in March. Magnetohydrody¬ 
namics, dubbed MHD for short, involves 
the motion of an electrically conducting 
fluid in the presence of a magnetic field. 
The paper is based on recent experiments 
performed in the General Electric Re¬ 
search Laboratory on an experimental 
MHD generator which burns hydrogen 
and preheated air mixed with small 
quantities of potassium hydroxide. When 
the mixture passes through a magnetic 
field at about 5000 degrees F. and at a 
velocity near that of sound, electricity is 
generated. The Research Laboratory 
MHD Project has been conducted in 
close co-operation with the Company’s 
Electric Utility Engineering Operation 
and the General Engineering Labora¬ 
tory. . . . Charles Chase was awarded a 
grant from the Department of State. This 
award is made under the provision of the 
Fullbright Act, Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress. It is one of more than 600 
grants for lecturing and research abroad 
included in the program for the academic 
year 1962-63. The purpose of this grant 
is to conduct research in physics in Lei¬ 
den, Netherlands. Charles’ home address 
is 39 Edgewater Drive, Waltham 54, 
Mass. . . . Your classmate, Professor J. 
Lowen Shearer, is teaching the first part 
of a two-part sequence on dynamics sys¬ 
tems being taught this spring for the first 
time at Tech. . . . Floyd L. Wideman, 
Jr., Director of New Products at Johnson 
and Johnson, has been elected to the 
company’s Management Board. Floyd is 
one of the youngest men ever to be elect¬ 
ed to the board. Floyd is married to the 
former Lois Gunas of Cleveland. They 


live on Sheraton Lane, Rumson, N.J., 
with their two children, Kendall Caro¬ 
line and Floyd L., 3rd. 

Now I have some address changes you 
might want to note: Dean R. Thacker, 
38 Juneau Blvd., Woodbury, N.Y.; Hel¬ 
mut E. Weber, General Electric Com¬ 
pany, Room 1326 M, P. O. Box 8555, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa.; Frank K. Bennett, 12 
Stonicker Drive, Trenton 8, N.J.; Richard 

K. Bennett, Lincoln Road, South Lin¬ 
coln, Mass.; Paulo S. Castillo, Jr., 19216 
Thelborn Street, Covina, Calif.; Cosimo 

L. Cataldi, 5709 West Wildbrian Drive, 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif.; Captain 
Otto F. Meyer, Jr., 4345 Acacia Avenue, 
Bonita, Calif.; Kent Moore, 14 Heath 
Street, Mystic, Conn.; James F. Stengel, 
3610 King Street, Seattle 44, Wash.; 
Lawrence E. Cotter, Jr., 1760 State 
Street, South Pasadena, Calif.; Howard 
F. Crombie, 703 South Foley Avenue. 
Champaign, Ill.; Alphonse J. Dell’Isola, 
306 Randolph Street, Fairfax, Va.; Meir 
Drubin, 474 Abramar Avenue, Pacific 
Palisades, Calif.; Gerald G. Fisch, 470 
Mountain Avenue, Montreal, P.Q., Can¬ 
ada; Thomas F. Furlong, The Chem- 
strand Corporation, P.O. Box 5564 Sta¬ 
tion B, Greenville, S.C.; Harold N. Mul- 
ford, 806 Silverside Road, Wilmington 3, 
Del.; William A. Shinnick, 3506 Carde¬ 
nas Place, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M.; G. 
Allan Smith, 10113 Parkwood Terrace, 
Bethesda, Md.; Louis Stark, 2210 Yucca, 
Fullerton, Calif.; Captain Joseph M. 
Glasgow, Jr., 1100 Esplanade, Redondo 
Beach, Calif.; Eric S. Graham, Royal 
Roads, Victoria, B. C., Canada; Captain 
Roy E. Hale, Jr., 27612 Avenida Del- 
mesa, San Pedro, Calif.; Charles R. Han¬ 
son, 1748 Twin Bluff Road, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Joseph F. Hasselgren, 1635 
Springer Road, Mountain View, Calif.; 
C. John Jacoby, 3rd, 44 Duval Drive, 
Godfrey, III.; John B. Lawson, Lawson 
Engrg. Company, 543 Mineral Springs 
Avenue, Pawtucket, R.I.; Richard D. 
Lemmerman, Weems Creek Drive, An¬ 
napolis, Md.; Richard L. Mathews, 2021 
Dean Street, Schenectady, N.Y.; David 
L. Sutter, 56 Narragansett Avenue, Os¬ 
sining, N.Y.; Paul A. F. Mourier-Peter- 
sen, Rua is de Novembro, 16430, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, S. A. . . . Have a nice 
summer; I hope to do the same.— Gabriel 
N. Stilian, Secretary, American Manage¬ 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N.Y. 

’51 

Last monlh we reported regretfully 
the death of Jerry Hartstein from Hodg¬ 
kin’s disease last March. Many of you 
will want to know now that his widow, 
Pat Hartstein, has established a small 
memorial fund at M.I.T. in Jerry’s mem¬ 
ory. Called the Gerard L. Hartstein, ’51, 
Memorial Fund, its principal and inter¬ 
est will be available for student loans in 
conjunction with the Technology Loan 
Fund. Pat has asked that any contribu¬ 
tions in memory of Jerry be sent to the 
fund at M.I.T. 

Over 300 postcards were returned, 
providing your secretaries with ample 


news to report for the next several Class 
News. Incidentally, our mailman is still 
grumbling to himself. We certainly ap¬ 
preciate this excellent response, and 
hope that those who forgot to send in 
their cards will send them along. . . . 
Noel Adams reports that he is studying 
for a M.B.A. at New York University. 

. . . Nick Badami is president of the 
Retangela Construction Corporation and 
is engaged in New York state highway 
construction projects. . . . Roger Bau¬ 
mann received a Sc.D. in physics at the 
University of Paris and is now an assist¬ 
ant professor at the Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute of Brooklyn. . . . John Bergmann 
has been traveling in Puerto Rico, Mex¬ 
ico, and Canada with a short visit to 
Europe thrown in. . . . Marshall Blank 
is with the Corps of Engineers, and 
worked on the San Francisco Bay Study. 

. . . Aaron Brody reports that Leon 
Hong recently visited him and that 
Charles Murphy and Jim Chin are neigh¬ 
bors of his in Morristown, N.J. . . . 
Byron Burch has four children under 
five years of age who help manage to 
occupy his spare time. . . . Roald Cann 
has been re-elected to the school board 
of Springfield, Vt., and is chairman 
again. . . . Charles Chadwick has trav¬ 
eled to Hawaii. Seattle, and Key West 
for Sikorsky Helicopter and now is a test 
supervisor. . . . John Conley reports 
that he will marry Mary Villers of San 
Francisco in September. Congratulations, 
John. . . . Frank Davis received his 

M.S. in electrical engineering at the 
University of Arizona and has been as¬ 
signed to West Point as an instructor. 

John Dowds is general manager of 
Anabaco in Oklahoma City, and has been 
pioneering with the use of information 
theory and statistical mechanics to ex¬ 
plore for gas and oil. . . . Stephen Ei- 
sen has just returned from a vacation at 
Miami Beach, and purchased a new 
home on Long Island last winter. . . . 
Evan Evans is just completing a two- 
year training assignment at the Caltex 
Rotterdam refinery in Holland. . . . 
Bill Gable has recently returned to en¬ 
gineering work and is heading up a proj¬ 
ect for the development of simulation 
and training equipment for Nike-Her- 
cules radars. . . . Bob and Rachel 
Gooch moderated a great books group 
this winter, and Bob has been working 
on water supply and flood control prob¬ 
lems in Fort Worth. . . . Dick Hammer 
is a director of the Rotary Club in Sheri¬ 
dan, Wyo„ and is active in numerous 
other civic affairs. . . . Harry Harding 
is president of Industrial Distributors, 
Inc., and obtained his private pilot’s li¬ 
cense last October. . . . Sheldon Her- 
skovitz is chief of the Gaseous Elec¬ 
tronics Section of the Air Force Cam¬ 
bridge Research Lab. . . . Charles Hic- 
ken is president of the M.I.T. Club of 
Boston, and is still practicing patent 
law. . . . After four years of geologi¬ 
cal work in the Sacramento Valley Dis¬ 
trict, Rodney Huppi has been assigned to 
the San Joaquin Valley. . . . Doug 
Jones reports recent activities of "sailing, 
skiing, flying” in Menominee, Mich. 
. . . Robert Keefe has been working on 
airport and building design. 
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Earl Kletsky received his Ph.D. from 
Syracuse last year and now is an assist¬ 
ant professor of electrical engineering. 

. . . Loring Lee has worked in New 
Orleans, Trinidad and Colombia in the 
last year, and saw John Small, ’52, in 
Trinidad last summer. . . . Robert Lew¬ 
is has been serving as a chaplain at 
Chanute AFB, Ill., for the past three 
years. . . . Bob I.ord is now chief engi¬ 
neer of the Arwood Corporation and be¬ 
lieves our class “deserves a better look¬ 
ing secretary.” We agree! . . . George 
McClary has just transferred to the 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation in Brig¬ 
ham City, Utah. . . . Charles Miller 
was appointed head of the Civil Engi¬ 
neering Department at M.I.T. last No¬ 
vember. . . . Ray Moore supplemented 
his work in cryogenics with skiing in 
New Hampshire and Colorado. . . . 
Mark Nelkin just returned from a year 
as a research associate in Utrecht, Neth¬ 
erlands, and next fall will be joining the 
Cornell faculty as an associate professor 
of engineering physics. . . . Russell Os¬ 
born has been elected regional vice- 
president of the American Institute of 
Industrial Engineers. . . . Mason Phelps 
received a Ph.D. in mathematics from 
Harvard in 1958 and is now with the 
MITRE Corporation. . . . Thomas Rebar- 
chak has seven children and is building 
a five-bedroom colonial house. . . . Au¬ 
gustas Rigas has been occupied for the 
past three years setting up a company 
for industrial contracting and demolition 
work, and extends a cordial invitation to 
those passing through Youngstown, Ohio. 

Winfield Salter has been working on 
the planning of the $800 million rapid 
transit system for the San Francisco Bay 
Area. . . . Bill Shenkle is the general 
manager of the Rockwell Plant in Tulsa, 
Okla. . . . James Staples is working to¬ 
wards a M.B.A. at Rollins College. . . . 
Ed Stringham has developed equipment 
and chemicals for Penetryn System, Inc., 
to inspect sewers by closed circuit tele¬ 
vision and repair joints internally. . . . 
Alfred Wheeler was married June 30, 
1961, and is now plant engineering 
superintendent for U.S. Gypsum in New 
Braunfels, Texas. . . . Anthony Winf- 
isky is an associate professor in the Fine 
Arts Department at the Salem State 
College. . . . John Wright is a physi¬ 
cist at the Naval Research Lab, and if 
the scribbling under recent activities is 
indicative, his two children are similar 
to mine. . . . George C. Vogel received 
a M.B.A. from the University of Cali¬ 
fornia in 1956 and now is an assistant 
professor at the San Jose State College. 
—Forest C. Monkman, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 46 Lincoln Street, Hingham, Mass.; 
Richard W. Willard, Secretary, Box 105, 
Littleton, Mass. 
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Our 10th Reunion plans continue to 
roll. A number of classmates have al¬ 
ready responded to the call with offers. 
Hopefully, more of you will volunteer 
help, particularly classmates in other re¬ 
gions who will be willing to handle phone 


or postcard contacts. . . . Bits and pieces. 

. . . This June Ed Profio presented 
two papers at the Boston Meeting of the 
American Nuclear Society; the titles are: 
“Measurements in Natural Uranium- 
Heavy Water Lattices” and “Measure¬ 
ments in the M.I.T. Lattice Facility.” 

. . . Rudolph Cypser, G, has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant director of patent engi¬ 
neering on the research and engineering 
corporate staff at the IBM Research Cen¬ 
ter, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. . . . Allen 
Potter has received another promotion, 
and is now chief development engineer 
of the Air Impeller Division of the Tor- 
rington Manufacturing Company, Tor- 
rington. Conn. . . . Paul Cootner re¬ 
cently published a technical paper in the 
Industrial Management Review which 
was entitled “Stock Prices: Random ver¬ 
sus Systematic Changes.” (I must read 
that; maybe I’ll stop losing my shirt.) 
. . . Walter Brown is in charge of the 
experiment on radar reflectivity and also 
cognizant scientist of NASA’s Ranger 4 
Project. . . . We just learned Dick Salter 
has a year-old son and is now living in 
Cleveland. He was also recently ap¬ 
pointed head of the Fluid Mechanics 
Section of the Engineering Specialists 
group in Mechanical Product Develop¬ 
ment at Thompson Ramo Wooldridge. 

. . . Douglas Harvey, G, was the hon¬ 
ored guest at the thirtieth annual Honors 
Night Dinner of the Institute of Aeronau¬ 
tical Sciences where he received the 
Lawrence B. Sperry Award “for contribu¬ 
tions to space flight through his direction 
of the design, development and testing of 
the first nuclear auxiliary power plant to 
be put into orbit. June 29, 1961.” (As the 
newspaper put it, “A 33-year old Govans 
father of two has been named America’s 
space age rookie of the year.”) Douglas 
lives in Baltimore, and is Project Engi¬ 
neer in charge of Space Systems, Auxili¬ 
ary Power Systems Department, Nuclear 
Division, Martin Marietta Corporation. 

One of our classmates is leading a dif¬ 
ferent life, if that’s what you call skipper 
of a nuclear submarine (the U.S.S. 
Shark). The newspaper summarizes what 
apparently is the key to John Fagan’s 
success as the captain; it reads: “He lives 
on four hours sleep, he averages four 
packs of cigarettes every day, he drinks 
coffee at a heroic rate, and maybe some¬ 
day he’ll unwind with a tremendous 
twanging noise.” (I can’t help but ob¬ 
serve that this description also fits young 
professors at the Toot.) . . . We re¬ 
ceived a fine letter from Bob Schrieffer, 
who presently is on the faculty at the 
University of Illinois. Bob completed his 
Ph.D. in 1957 at Urbana, sojourned in 
Europe for a year (meeting his future 
wife for the first time; he married her on 
his second European tour in 1960), spent 
a year at the University of Chicago as an 
assistant professor of physics, and then 
returned to Illinois. He reports, however, 
that he has accepted a full professorship 
in the Physics Department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania and will take up 
residence there in September. During the 
summer, he and his wife Ann will spend 
a month touring in Europe and “fitting in 
conferences along the way.” Thanks, 
Bob. ... As for yours truly, I have re¬ 


signed from the M.I.T. Faculty (effective 
at the end of the academic year) and ac¬ 
cepted a position with Systems Analysis 
and Research Corporation (home office in 
Boston). As some might say, after five 
years I am going to work for a living. I’m 
looking forward to some intensive re¬ 
search in transportation systems develop¬ 
ment and evaluation, and so forth. Note 
change in address. Do write over the 
summer. Best regards.—Martin Wohl, 
Secretary, 21 Coolidge Road, Belmont, 
Mass. 
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Our plaintive plea of several months 
ago has really produced results. Not 
only have numerous members of the class 
sent letters about their recent doings, but 
even several wives have written. The 
many letters are greatly appreciated, and 
we hope the flow continues unabated dur¬ 
ing the summer. If you feel the urge to 
write, please note my new address below. 

. . . Sam Losh writes from Los Angeles 
that he is still active in both politics and 
bachelorhood. He is currently president 
of the Sunset Young Republicans, mod¬ 
estly known as “the largest YR Club in 
the free world.” Sam sends word on vari¬ 
ous other people out West. Reed Margu- 
lis has left Microdot in South Pasadena, 
Calif., and opened an office as Los Ange¬ 
les area representative for Alto Corpora¬ 
tion. . . . Bill Moody has resigned as ex¬ 
ecutive vice-president of United Con¬ 
valescent Hospitals, Inc., to enter into 
biftiness for himself (Sam didn’t say what 
his new business is). Bill, his wife, who 
is a professional model, and their three 
children, live in La Puente, Calif. . . . 
John Melavas is an engineer for Cannon 
Electric Company in Highland Park, 
Calif., and lives in Hollywood. . . . Dick 
Tooley, having acquired his Ph.D. in 
physics at Tech, moved himself and his 
wife to La Mirada, Calif. Dick is a re¬ 
search physicist at California Research 
Corporation, La Habra, Calif. 

Harry Taylor, who apparently lives al¬ 
most next door to Sam Losh, informs us 
that he left Aerojet-General Corporation 
in Sacramento, Calif., and has joined the 
technical staff of Aerospace Corporation 
in El Segundo, Calif. He is working on 
the booster rockets for the Dyna-Soar 
orbital glider. He also says that he greatly 
enjoys his work for the M.I.T. Education¬ 
al Council, and even thinks he would 
like to run for a class office. Hoo, boy! 
How about a job as secretary-treasurer, 
Harry, old boot? Harry also reports that 
Waif Kroy is pursuing a doctorate at 
U.C.L.A. . . . Dean Jacoby writes from 
Alton, Ill., that minor details are snowing 
him under in his furniture business. 
However, he hopes that he and Judith 
can return to the relatively gay life in 
the near future. . . . Art Kaplan sends 
word from East Syracuse, N.Y., that he 
is now manager of the experimental op¬ 
erations unit of the Radiation Effects Op¬ 
eration of the Defense Systems Depart¬ 
ment, General Electric Company. Since 
graduation, Art says he has managed to 
acquire a master’s degree in nuclear en- 
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gineering, spend two years in the Air 
Force, get married, spend three years 
with Technical Operations, Inc., in Bur¬ 
lington, Mass., and finally join the Gen¬ 
eral Electric clan. He says he missed our 
reunion in 1959 because of his son’s birth 
at the same time, but fully intends to get 
to our next one two years from now. . . . 
Dave Borenstein informs us that he has 
left Celanese Corporation, and is now 
with the National Aniline Division of Al¬ 
lied Chemical. He is still, however, in the 
research and development phase of the 
synthetic fibers game. Dave and his fam¬ 
ily now live in Petersburg, Ya. Dave re¬ 
ports further that Ed Hair is still work¬ 
ing for Procter and Gamble, and is ex¬ 
pecting, along with his wife, child num¬ 
ber 5. Tom Molnar is now living in Tena- 
fly, N.J., with his wife and two children; 
Dave didn’t say what, if anything, Tom is 
doing for a living. 

Paul Spreiregen writes that he was 
married last October to Mademoiselle 
Rose-Helene Bester in Paris, France, and 
that they honeymooned in the Caribbean, 
and that they are now living in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., where Paul has left his job 
with Downtown Progress and has joined 
the national headquarters of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects, where he will 
work on a special project in urban de¬ 
sign, and that Paul is now a registered 
architect in the District of Columbia. 
(Paul’s letter actually had more than one 
sentence, but it did give the impression 
that he has been busy.) . . . Turning to 
the letters from wives of members of the 
class, we learn from Lois Brody that How¬ 
ard has been promoted to assistant pro¬ 
fessor of physics at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Howard, Lois and their 
two daughters are living in Haddonfield, 
N.J. . . . Lynn MacKenzie writes that 
A1 is now a chemist for the Escambia 
Chemical Corporation in Wilton, Conn. 
Al, Lynn, and their two children are liv¬ 
ing in their new home in Redding, Conn. 

. . . And, Margie Leonard informs us 
that Larry has been appointed assistant 
professor at Case Institute. The Leonards 
expect their number two child in Sep¬ 
tember, about the time they’re moving 
to Cleveland. That’s about the situation 
Marcia and I were in last year, so the 
Leonards have my sympathy. 

From news clippings and other sources, 
we have acquired the following items. 
John Bremer has written a book, “Super¬ 
conductive Devices,” published by Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Company. As far as I know, 
this is the first book written by a member 
of the class. John is a senior research en¬ 
gineer at the General Electric Computer 
Laboratory, Sunnydale, Calif. . . . Greg¬ 
ory Constantine has received a $1,000 
Invention Award from IBM for his work 
on magnetic core computer memories. 
Greg is currently at Tech working on his 
doctorate on an IBM Scholarship. His 
regular employer is the IBM Develop¬ 
ment Laboratory in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
. . . Shel Dick has been promoted to 
captain by the Army, and recently was 
moved from California to Fort Mon¬ 
mouth, N.J. . . . Joe Hurley has been 
promoted to plant process and engineer¬ 
ing supervisor for the B and C factory of 
Corning Glass Works in Corning, N.Y. 


Joe and his wife Kathleen now have 
three children. . . . John Lovasz is work¬ 
ing for the Gerber’s Foods Company in 
Oakland, Calif., where he helped develop 
the food used by Astronaut John Glenn 
on his trip around the world. . . . Joe 
Peters has been appointed factory con¬ 
troller of the Phillipsburg and West 
Easton plants of the Ingersoll-Rand Com¬ 
pany. Joe lives in Jordan Park, Fuller¬ 
ton, state unknown. . . . Dave Spring¬ 
steen has been made assistant treasurer 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank in New 
York City. . . . Roy Kaplow conducted 
a seminar on “A Review of Theories of 
the Liquid State” in February, apparently 
at Tech. . . . Art Eckert has received his 
master’s degree in civil engineering from 
Tech. . . . And it is with great regret 
that we must report that Jim Wood was 
killed in an automobile accident in Phila¬ 
delphia while on a business trip. Jim was 
president of Harvey Wells Electronics, 
Inc., East Natick, Mass. Our sincerest 
sympathy to Jim’s wife and three small 
sons. . . . Finally, the Eigel clan is in 
North Carolina for six weeks this summer 
while I take part in a National Science 
Foundation Summer Institute on Ad¬ 
vanced Topics in the Computer Sciences. 
Next month, however, I shall be back in 
St. Louis, but at the new address given 
below. I hope to find lots of news from 
all of you when I get back. In the mean¬ 
time, thanks again to all of you who 
have written.-—Edwin G. Eigel, Jr., Sec¬ 
retary, 4945a Sutherland Avenue, St. 
Louis 9, Mo. 

As of this writing, we have received 
a wonderful response to the question¬ 
naires sent out with Jim Eacker’s presi¬ 
dent’s letter a short time ago. It’s a 
pleasure to see so many of us doing so 
well in the industrial and academic 
world, as well as in adding to the next 
generation. . . . Mike Kennedy writes 
from Port Washington, N.Y., that he is 
doing field engineering for the New 
York division of Shell Oil Company. He 
and wife, Rachel, have three children— 
two boys and a girl. . . . Hal Colicn has 
become a licensed New York state pro¬ 
fessional engineer, and is working with 
Dave N. Cybul, Architect, as the office 
manager. He and Sheila are living in 
the Bronx. . . . Fred Lupton writes 
from Chicago that he is doing computer 
programming for the Pioneer Service 
and Engineering Company. . . . Roger 
Broadwell is the eastern district tech¬ 
nical service representative for Titani¬ 
um Metals Corporation. He and Phyllis 
have a boy, a girl, and girl twins in 
Chatham, N.J. . . . Donald Burress re¬ 
ceived his M.D. from Columbia this 
June. He will be interning in surgery 
at the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 
beginning in July. Don was elected to 
Alpha Omega Alpha last fall. ... Ed 
I’ulsifer is area sales manager for San¬ 
born Instruments Company (Midwest). 
He and Alice live in Sudbury, Mass., 
and have two boys and a girl. . . . Jim 
Storey writes from Westport, Conn., that 


he finally got to Europe for a short busi¬ 
ness trip in February. He and Carolyn 
have two children—one of each. . . . 
Dan Brown has been working at develop¬ 
ing artificial lungs and kidneys as well 
as integrated life support systems for 
space vehicles and nuclear submarines. 
Dan is chief of the Bionomics Section, 
Ionics, Inc. He and Louise live in Way- 
land and have a little girl. . . . Marty 
Gilvar is a project engineer for Morgan 
Construction Company. Sporting around 
in a black TR-3, he visited company 
installations in Germany, Luxembourg 
and Belgium this spring. He and wife 
Meg live with their boy and girl in West- 
boro, Mass. 

Charles Ladd says he finally con¬ 
cluded his professional student career 
with an Sc.D. in civil engineering at 
M.I.T. in June, 1961, after 11 years of 
college life. He was appointed assistant 
professor in the Civil Engineering De¬ 
partment shortly afterward. This was 
celebrated with an N.S.F. sponsored trip 
to Europe to attend the international 
conference on Soil Engineering in Paris. 
He is now teaching two graduate cours¬ 
es, doing research, and advising 13 
freshmen. Charlie and Carol live in 
Concord, Mass., and have four children, 
two of each. . . . We have received 
much more than the above, but will 
have to ration it over the next few is¬ 
sues so that this magazine will not have 
the Class News for ’55 with The Tech¬ 
nology Review attached. Thank you all 
for writing in. Hope you have a good 
summer.—Co-secretaries: Mrs. J. H. Vc- 
narde, 2401 Brae Road, Arden, Wil¬ 
mington 3, Del.; L. Dennis Shapiro, 15 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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This article draws to a close our sixth 
Alumni year. For myself it marks the end 
of two years in which I fear you have 
been somewhat neglected. ... In a let¬ 
ter just received, Jack Saloma announced 
his return to Cambridge as assistant pro¬ 
fessor in the political science section of 
Course XIV. Jack has been in Washing¬ 
ton working on the staffs of Senator Sal- 
tonstall and Congressman Thomas Curtis 
as a congressional fellow. This program 
is sponsored by the American Political 
Science Association and the Ford Foun¬ 
dation. Before going to Washington last 
fall. Jack finished the work on his Ph.D. 
at Harvard with a dissertation entitled 
“British Conservatism and the Welfare 
State.” . . . The Northern New Jersey 
Chapter of the American Production and 
Inventory Control Society held an annual 
seminar at Farleigh Dickinson University 
in April. Morton Allen spoke on “Job 
Shop Scheduling.” Mort is in production 
control service at General Electric. . . . 
The April 22, 1962, Boston Herald con¬ 
tained a feature article on Richard Bara- 
kat. Dick is an optical research mathema¬ 
tician at Itek Corporation, where he per¬ 
forms research on diffraction, including 
propagation of electromagnetic radiation 
through transparent media. Before join¬ 
ing Itek, Dick was with the Woods Hole 
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Oceanographic Institution where he stud¬ 
ied statistical theory of water waves. . . . 
John Basile has received his S.M. from 
the School of Industrial Management. 
His thesis topic was “Multi-Echelon In¬ 
ventory Theory: A Case Study.” . . . 
We note that Lt. Tom Cleaver is now 
with the 29th FIS at Malstrom AFB, 
Mont. ... In June Mort Cohan pre¬ 
sented a paper entitled “X-Ray and 
Fission-Product Gamma Spectra of Spent 
Fuel Elements” before the Boston meet¬ 
ing of the American Nuclear Society. 
. . . Steve Conviser is at the Molecular 
Sieve Products Laboratory of the Linde 
Division of Union Carbide. . . . Fred 
Jelinek has received his Ph.D. in Course 
VI. His thesis topic was “Coding for Dis¬ 
crete Memoryless Two-way Channels.” 
. . . Professor Dean Karnopp has de¬ 
signed a device to indicate physical mo¬ 
tion as a plot on an oscilloscope for use in 
a new course in dynamic systems. 

Donald Kotfman has given a seminar 
at Tech on “Grain Boundary Diffusion in 
the Silver-Zinc System.” . . . John Pa- 
tierno has written an article entitled “In¬ 
strument Flight Simulator Study of the 
VTOL Controllability-Control Power Re¬ 
lationship” for the March issue of Aero¬ 
space Engineering. John received his 
M.S. from the University of Southern 
California and teaches there part time. 
He is also a senior research engineer in 
the Research and Advanced Systems 
Branch, Norair Division, Northrup Cor¬ 
poration. . . . Jack Rosenfeld has been 
promoted to first lieutenant at Fort Leav¬ 
enworth, Kansas, where he is the doc¬ 
trine and development officer at the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff Col¬ 
lege. . . . Marty Saltarelli has been pro¬ 
moted to director of research at the E. D. 
Jones Corporation, a subsidiary of Beloit 
Iron Works. . . . Dan Schurz has been 
awarded a 1962 N.S.F. Fellowship to 
continue his work at M.I.T. . . . Wil- 
liam Wolf, head of Wolf Research and 
Development Corporation, has been chos¬ 
en one of the outstanding young men of 
the year by the Greater Boston Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. . . . Captain 
Bob Alter will return to civilian life in 
August and is planning a four-month 
trip around the world to celebrate. . . . 
As for myself and the wife, after a month 
in Europe we will take up permanent 
residence in the Boston area this sum¬ 
mer. As of August I will be with the in¬ 
vestment counseling firm of Loomis, 
Sayles and Company as a securities ana¬ 
lyst, initially specializing in the chemical 
industry.—Bruce B. Bredehoft, Secretary, 
1094 Center Street, Newton Center 59, 
Mass. 
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Pete Franklin is with the Peace Corps 
in Tanganyika surveying remote feeder 
roads near the coast of Tanga. . . . Dr, 
Melvin J. Glimcher has been promoted to 
associate professor of orthopedic surgery 
at Harvard. . . . Dr. Tom Aldcn spoke 
before a Metallurgy Department seminar 
on “Fatigue in Metal Crystals” and 
Keung P. Luke spoke before a Nuclear 


Engineering Department seminar on 
"Work Function of a Single Crystal Tan¬ 
talum in the Presence of Cesium Va¬ 
por.” . . . Ted Gautschi has joined the 
Farrugut Square Investment Corporation 
of Washington, D.C., as vice-president 
for operations. . . . Dionysios E. Spelio- 
tis recently received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Minnesota. . . . A1 Drake 
has been instructing at the Lowell Insti¬ 
tute this past semester. . . . Ken Alex¬ 
ander has been appointed associate pro¬ 
fessor of business and engineering admin¬ 
istration at Michigan Tech. Among 
those at a pre-reunion cocktail party held 
in New York were Hugo and Barbara 
Liepmann, Milt and Tish Lilie, Tom and 
Carol Pacinda, Karl Schmidt, Norm and 
Ina Lerner, Hank and Sue Salzhauer, 
Jim Havender, Bill and Janet Alcorn, 
Fred Morefield, Elliot Wolk, Dick and 
Hope Hirschhorn and David Wolsk. 

. . . This article completes five years of 
writing for The Technology Review. 
I’m afraid we missed three issues: two 
because we didn’t make the deadline 
and one because we were away on vaca¬ 
tion and forgot all about it. I have cer¬ 
tainly enjoyed this opportunity to be of 
service to the class. Frankly, this column 
has not been as much fun as putting out 
Voo Doo; on the other hand, we’ve 
kept it a lot cleaner. By the time you 
read this, I trust that my successor will 
have been selected. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to say a quiet, modest, thank you 
to Gary, Hank and Marty and to each of 
you who has written to us.—Alan M. 
May, Secretary, 201 East 66th Street, 
New York 21, N.Y.: Martin R. Forsberg, 
Assistant Secretary, 11 Scottsfield Road, 
Allston 34, Mass. 
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Ken Auer recently at Procter and 
Gamble saw Dave Savage, who after 
Tech went to the University of Virginia 
with his sights set on a Ph.D. but de¬ 
cided to enter the business world upon 
receiving his master’s degree in chemis¬ 
try. Dave, his wife and their sons, 3 
years and 6 months old, have settled in 
Cincinnati. . . . Chuck Vicary has a new 
son, Jonathan Grant. ... I ran into 
Dick File while in New York City last 
week. He is temporarily sleeping on Dick 
Child’s couch while working for Ray¬ 
mond International in the city. Dick’s 
jobs as a civil engineer in New York have 
varied from taking borings in the harbor 
in the middle of the night to a possi¬ 
ble African trip in the future. . . . Mel 
Copen is back in the academic world at 
Harvard Business School on a new Ph.D. 
program dealing with international trade 
management, in which he is pioneering. 
Mel is doing some good work on the re¬ 
union committee, and we hope that we 
don’t lose him to Japan or Africa this 
fall. . . . Warren Heimbach, who is our 
new class and reunion treasurer, has 
joined forces with Arnie Amstutz and 
company at Scientific Development Cor¬ 
poration. You’ll be hearing more from 
Warren in the fall. . . . Dick Gottlieb 
has one of the jobs we all wish we could 


get. He is settled fairly permanently 
with wife, Bobbie, and two boys—Geof¬ 
frey, 3, and Seth, 1, in Milan, Italy, as a 
systems engineer for Olivetti. Dick got 
his M.S. while in the Army and then 
went to work for Olivetti here in the 
U.S. If any of you go through Milan this 
summer, the welcome mat is out at Piazza 
Libia 7. 

We hear that Bill Banker has re¬ 
cently changed jobs to join National 
Polychemicals as a process development 
engineer. . . . James Mulholland has 
gone from the ways of that vanishing 
race of bachelors. In April he married 
Marilyn Schuman in the chapel of the 
Yale Divinity School. They will live in 
Bethany while Jim is at Scovill Manufac¬ 
turing Company and Marilyn supervises 
the Day Prospect Hill School in New 
Haven. . . . Duncan Ewing is in the 
Army in Germany. A whole raft of M.S. 
degrees were awarded to classmates at 
Tech this fall. M.S., Chemical Engi¬ 
neering: Alton Frabetti, Robert Previte; 
M.S., Metallurgy: Mark D’Andrea; M S, 
Physics: Frank Galeener; M.S., Indus¬ 
trial Management: Michael Brose; Ph.D., 
Chemical Engineering: Sheldon Dean. 
. . . William Paar, G, has been appoint¬ 
ed development engineer, manager, Elec¬ 
tronic Development, at IBM’s Space 
Guidance Center in Owego, N.Y. . . . 
George Bobelis, G, was named assistant 
superintendent of Electric Boat’s major 
department—welding, employing some 
1,600 people. . . . Merrill Kaufman, G, 
after being chairman of the Retail Mer¬ 
chants’ Committee of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, has purchased 
the People’s Store in Delaware. . . . 
Bernard Shapiro, G, has been appointed 
to the faculty of Lowell Technical Insti¬ 
tute in the Department of Economics 
and Management. ... At the Boston 
meeting of the American Nuclear Society 
Philip Palmeo, G, and Joseph Robert- 
shaw, G, presented two papers.—Cor¬ 
nelius Peterson, Secretary, 262 Housa- 
tonic Avenue, Stratford, Conn.; Antonia 
D. Schuman, Western Associate, 22400 
Napast, Canoga Park, Calif.; Kenneth J. 
Auer, Midwestern Associate, 12955 Har- 
lon Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio; W'illiam 
Daly, Jr., Eastern Associate, 125 White 
Street, Waverley, Mass. 
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Taking inspiration from the old adage 
“No News is Good News,” I’m happy to 
report that our classmates are doing 
well. Some news clippings announcing 
fellowships awarded to members of our 
class have been received. Recipients of 
NSF Graduate Fellowships for 1962 are: 
Joe Burgiel, Harold Gilliland, Steve 
Oston, and Lawrence Vaughan. . . . 
George Henry has been awarded an 
NSF Fellowship to study in Switzerland. 
George is presently studying for his Ph.D. 
at the University of California in Berke¬ 
ley. . . . News from the working world 
is that Norm Miller recently received an 
appointment as humorous writer for 
Rust Craft Publishers. Norm was previ¬ 
ously assistant advertising and public re- 
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lations manager of Tracerlab. . . . The 
usual ending for the class news is a plea 
for more. To change the theme slightly, 
there's a game I heard about that I 
thought you'd find interesting. It's a 
question and answer type of game where 
the answer is given and an appropriate 
question must be thought of. As an ex¬ 
ample, a typical answer is 9W. The best 
question which I’ve heard is: “Do you 
spell your name with a V Herr Viener?” 
The answer of the month is Juno, Alaska. 
Incidentally, please include some class 
news with your question (no boxtops). 
—Al Oppenheim, 1200 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Allston, Mass. 
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There is lots to impart, but first things 
first. The Cocktail Party on May 5 was a 
great success, in spirit if not in numbers. 
The problem, of course, was the public¬ 
ity, and those who did not read this col¬ 
umn in the March, April, or May issues 
received the first indication that there 
would even be a cocktail party on or 
after the day it occurred. This was be¬ 
cause of a misunderstanding as to the 
date by which Ira’s letter would be dis¬ 
tributed. Chairmen Bill Swanson and 
Sandv Wagner certainly deserve a round 
of heartiest thanks from the class, for 
running a smooth event, and it is only 
too bad that more people didn’t know 
about it. . . . Your secretary managed 
(between drinks) to gather reams of 
data in his obnoxious little notebook on 
all those present, so here we go on a 
cruise through the crowd as it was assem¬ 
bled last May in Burton House Dining 
Room. (The latter being, it was agreed by 
all, a very impressive addition to that 
dorm.) . . . First on the scene were, of 
course, chairmen Swanson and Wagner. 
Originally behind the bar, they were 
seen in front of it more and more fre¬ 
quently, until all pretense of businesslike 
operation wa^abandoned at 5:30. Both 
are currently working in the Registrar’s 
Office; Sandy will be teaching at Browne 
and Nichols School next fall, while Bill 
plans on Navy O.C.S. in September. . . . 
Torn Hastings arrived shortly, with his 
record player. (I am quite sure on this 
point as I helped him lug it down to 
Burton House from our room in the Grad¬ 
uate House.) Tom will be here another 
year, in Course VI, will take his predoc- 
torals in the fall. . . . Ken Singer soon 
arrived (Columbia Medical School—no 
field of specialization in mind yet), close¬ 
ly followed by Ev Tingley and Claude 
Phipps. Bill Lcnior and Pete Gray were 
the next two I spotted. Pete will be a tu¬ 
tor in Senior House next year, I learned. 
Right now he is living with Ernie Rogers 
and Ted Jarmain at 135 Magazine Street. 
The latter two were not long in arriving, 
by the way, bringing with them Bob Na- 
gro. Bob was up for the weekend from 
his Philadelphia job with Fischer and 
Porter Company. 

Who else? Bill Lefller, Chan Coyle, and 
Dorsey Dunn, for three. The latter with 
American Cyanamid in Wallingford, 
Conn., with plans set for Harvard Busi¬ 


ness School in September. Parvin Lippin- 
cott continues in physics here at M.I.T. 

. . . President lr.i Jalfe arrived, having 
come in from Michigan especially. He is 
finishing up law school at Ann Arbor, 
finds it a change from M.I.T., to say the 
least. Grady Harris appeared shortly 
thereafter. Also Mike Wechsler, now at 
Harvard Business School. He is getting 
married on August 26, by the way, to 
Miss Joan Olshen. Clement Vaturi was 
there; he is engaged to Joan Rindler. 
Harry Bluestien was also present, and by 
the time you read this, he will be married 
too. June 16 was the day. The last legible 
notes I find in my little book state that 
Bennet Zarren, as well as Haim Alcalay, 
were at the party. So 23 of us made it. 

Back slightly in time now, to April 30, 
when our class had an overly large repre¬ 
sentation at the Alumni Council meeting. 
Asked to bring five of our number to the 
meeting, I found Pete Gray, Grady Har¬ 
ris, Tom Hastings, Ted Jarmain, and 
Ernie Rogers to be interested. The point 
to make is that any of these meetings are 
very much open to many of you who are 
interested in going to one or more. They 
are held the last Monday of each month; 
just get in touch with me a little in ad¬ 
vance if you are going to be in town 
and are interested. I’ll take care of the 
details. . . . Well, here I go with my 
first ‘I goofed’ notice. Postcard from Art 
Silverman reads: “Sorry my handwrit¬ 
ing was so bad that it could hardly be 
read. With regard to ’61’s April Notes, 
my wife is Donna L. Zolov and is em¬ 
ployed as a speech therapist! She teaches 
for the New York School for the Deaf 
in Manhattan, and is doing experimental 
work with children afflicted with aphasia. 
A little better than a ‘speed typist’ I 
guess.” It most certainly is, and I will 
split the honors for this one with Art’s 
handwriting. My heartiest apologies to 
Mrs. Silverman. . . . Congratulations to 
the following men, who received National 
Science Foundation Co-operative Gradu¬ 
ate Fellowships to continue their studies 
at M.I.T.: Richard de Neufville, Freder¬ 
ick Hanser, Raymond Lewis, Parvin Lip- 
pincott, Roger Lucheta, and Harold May¬ 
er. These grants are not easily come by. 
. . . I have a note here that says that 
Charles Levine’s engagement to Miss 
Marcia Kiosk was announced last spring, 
with an August wedding planned. . . . 
John B. Sabel, II, was married last March, 
to Miss Elizabeth A. Cole. . . . And as 
we went to press, the engagement of 
Dick Spann to Miss Audrey Rhine of 
Boston was announced. They plan a No¬ 
vember wedding. 

And so, after a year of writing these 
columns for the class and for The Review, 
comes a little vacation, as the next issue 
will not appear until November. If I may 
inject a personal note on myself, it has 
been an interesting year in many ways. 
The switch to engineering from Course 
XIV was not made without some strife. 
The initial problems seem to be over at 
this point, however, and my own outlook 
now is for a summer of thesis work (ex¬ 
perimental) at the M.I.T. Reactor, fol¬ 
lowed by a second year in the Nuclear 
Engineering Department. I’ll take a crack 
at the predoctorals in February, if present 


plans hold. . . . Looking back on the 
’61 Class Notes for the past year, I see 
very little save rehashes of the clippings 
that the Alumni Association sent me each 
month. These cannot have made very 
exciting reading, since they weren’t ex¬ 
actly personalized. I shall omit any apolo¬ 
gies for this, and skip as well the tradi¬ 
tional pitiful wail of class secretaries, 
“Why don’t you guys write?” (I tried 
this, it doesn't work.) I'll be frank and 
put it this way: there is just so much that 
I can do with a packet of clippings and 
press releases. I shall continue to use 
them, and try to write interesting columns 
as I promised to do when elected, but 
feel that there is little hope of success 
until I get some personal word to back 
up the routine news. So, suit yourselves. 
I’ll hold up my end of the bargain. If 
you, individually and collectively, hold 
up yours, the News can be informative, 
lively, and personal—fun to write and 
interesting to read. If you don’t, don’t 
gripe! You’ve got no news, you say? Sixty 
address changes per month for the Class 
of ’61 must mean something! Have a good 
summer. See you next November.—Jo¬ 
seph Harrington, 3rd, Secretary, M.I.T. 
Graduate House, 212-A, 305 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

’62 

The Class of ’62 is spreading its tal¬ 
ents all over the country. I’ll try and 
mention as many of your names and des¬ 
tinations as I can in this issue. As for 
those who aren’t mentioned here, don't 
feel left out; just keep looking in suc¬ 
ceeding issues and your name is bound 
to turn up. For faster action, write me 
and let me know what you’re doing. 
. . . Dick Pickett, II, is going to work 
for General Dynamics. . . . Chuck 
Gamble, XVI, is going to work for the 
Martin Company in Denver. . . . Steve 
Banks, VIII, Bojey Salmon, I, George 
Wyman, X, and George Offcn, II, are 
bolstering U.S. defenses in the Army. 
. . . Tom Burns, XV, Steve Levy, XV, 
Steve Helpcm, XV, Pete Thurston, XV, 
Alan Loss, XV, and Bob Morris, XV, are 
continuing in Industrial Management at 
M.I.T. Bob is being married to Ueen 
Urnstein of B.U. in September. . . . 
Pete Anderson, XVIII, is staying at 
M.I.T. . . . Lloyd Armstrong, VIII, is 
going to the University of California. In 
fact, there is a whole contingent heed¬ 
ing Horace Greeley: Gordie Mann, XV, 
Barry Roach, XV, and myself, I, are 
heading for Stanford Business School. 
. . . Art Samberg, XVI, is going to work 
for Lockheed. . . . Mike Parlamis, I, is 
going to Stanford for construction man¬ 
agement. . . . Donald Dible, VI, Paul 
oimstead, VI, are going to Stanford for 
electrical engineering, and Howie Plot- 
kin, XVIII, is going to Stanford for op¬ 
erations research. . . . Firouz Vakil, I, 
is going to the University of California at 
Berkeley. . . . William Bails, II, Ray 
Landis, II, John Rupert, II, Al Bellows, 
II, and Greg Browm, II, are at M.I.T. 

Richard Clayton, VI, Dan Smythe, 
VI-A, Murray Sachs, VI-B, Herman 
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Schneider, VI, Larry Pitts, VI, Leland 
Jackson, VI, Max Snodderly, VI, Brandy 
Qualls, VI, and A1 Cameron, VI, are 
staying at M.I.T. in electrical engineer¬ 
ing. . . . John Dobson, XXI, is going to 
the University of Wisconsin. . . . Mick¬ 
ey Haney, VI, will be working for 
United Weather Systems in Conn. . . . 
Tom Sheahen, VIII, will be at M.I.T., as 
will be John Prussing, XVI, Bill McFar¬ 
land, XVI, Dave Koch, X, Bill Koch, X, 
Jim Draper, XVI, Bill Margetts, X, Don 
Fraser, XVI, Dale Gladding, I, and Dave 
Korkosz. Ed Linde, I, Mike Jablow, VI, 
and John Rollwagen, VI, are going up 
the Charles to Harvard Business. John 
will be married this summer. . . . Karl 
Sladek, X, will be going to practice 
school in New Jersey. . . . Terry Bray 
will be at the University of Texas Law 
School. . . . Chet Riley, XVI, is going 
to General Electric Industrial Manage¬ 
ment Training School. . . . Joe Perkell, 
II, is switching from pliers to incisors at 
Harvard Dental School. . . . Tom Mor- 
genstern, XV, will be at University of 
Pennsylvania Dental School. . . . 

George Meyer, VII, will be attending 
Tulane Medical School and Lynn Whel- 
chel, VII, will be at Dartmouth Medical 
School. . . . Jan Hyde, I, will go to 
M.I.T. in Course XVII. . . . Joe Bloom¬ 
er, XXI, is going to Western Reserve 
Medical School. . . . Steve Handel, 
XIV, will be studying psychology at 
Johns Hopkins University. . . . Steve 
Woo, XVI, and Tom Alexander, XVI, 
will be working for Douglas Aircraft. 
. . . Ernie Kendall, XII, will be with 
the Peace Corps in Ghana. . . . Steve 
Kukolich, VIII, after marrying Joan 
Gardner, '64, will attend M.I.T. . . . 
Mike Reid, VI, will be working at 
R.L.E. and going to M.I.T. part time. 
. . . Erich Ippen has a fellowship to 
study in Zurich, Switzerland. . . . Tal¬ 


bot Hull, VI, will be working for San¬ 
ders Associates in New Hampshire. . . . 
Bob Johnson, X, and Pete Ommundson, 
II-B, will be in the Navy. . . . Jed 
Engeler, VII, will be going to Indiana 
University Medical School. 

Dave Stare, I, is going to Northwest¬ 
ern Business School. . . . Dick Sutton, 
V, will be at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Medical School. . . . Tim Vogt, 
XVI, is working for the Martin Company 
in Denver. . . . A1 Snyder, VII, is go¬ 
ing to University of Ohio Medical 
School. ... Ed Schwartz, XV, is going 
to University of Chicago Business School. 
. . . Dave Stein, VII, will be at Albert 
Einstein Medical School in New York. 
. . . Bill Edmiston, HI, is going to Pur¬ 
due University. Claron Anderson, VI, 
and John Ohlson, VI, will be working 
in California. . . . Oliver Smoot, XIV, 
will be studying political science at 
Johns Hopkins University and Howie 
l ineman, II, will be working in Balti¬ 
more. . . . Wilton Hall, II, will live and 
work in Texas. . . . Jim Kesler, I, was 
married in June and will be going into 
the Army. . . . T. J. Lageman, X, will 
be working in New Jersey. Earl Ruiter, 
I, is going to Northwestern studying 
transportation. . . . Bill Bloebaum, X, 
will be at Stanford. . . . Henry Mc- 
Carl, XII, is going to Pennsylvania 
State. . . . Charles Gerheim, X, will be 
at Purdue. . . . Nicholas De Nunzio, 
XIII-A, is going to work at the New 
York Naval Shipyard. . . . Yaakov El- 
kon, XVI, will continue at M.I.T. . . . 
John M. Stopford, II, plans to continue 
at M.I.T. . . . Eugene Finkin, II, will 
go to R.P.I. . . . Gerald Gottlieb, VI, 
and Jim Burke, V, will continue at 
M.I.T. . . . John Rothschild, VII, plans 
to attend business school.—Jerry Katell, 
Secretary, Stanford Business School, 
Stanford, Calif. 


KENNETH A. KLARE, ’63, sailing 
team captain, holds the Monotype 
Championship Trophy won in May for 
Olympic Finn Class dinghys. The tro¬ 
phy bears medals for participation in 
Olympic Games during 1948, 1952 
and 1956. 


AN UNDEFEATED SEASON, 
through the efforts of Captain Scott 
J. Hynek, ’65, and John Navas, 2d, 
’65, brought the Nickerson Bell, trophy 
for the Freshman Team Championship 
of New England, to the M.I.T. Sailirg 
Pavilion trophy room again. 


Have you a 
Friend 
Relative 

Business Associate 
who would enjoy 
Technology Review ? 

Many young men planning 
their education read it now. 
Others who wish they had 
attended M.I.T. but never 
did are finding it interesting, 
too. 

You can have nine issues of 
The Review sent to any ad¬ 
dress in the United States for 
$4, or any address elsewhere 
in the world for $4.50. Such 
one-year subscriptions can 
begin at any time. 

Does your town's library 
have The Review? Your 
local high school? Your 
company's reception room 
for visitors? And how about 
your dentist and doctor? Is 
there anything in their wait¬ 
ing rooms that every patient 
has not already read some¬ 
where else? 


A note and check sent to 
the Circulation Manager, 
Technology Review, Room 
1-281, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
may help and inspire some¬ 
one your country needs. 
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Type1150-A 
Digital Frequency Meter. .. $915 


One of the few 
“Solid-State” Counters 
that costs less 
than the NSW 1150-A 
Digital Frequency Meter 


• Totalizes events or measures frequency to 220 kc. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


• New, brilliant, always in focus, NUMERIK* in-line display. 
120° viewing angle . .. 5000-hour lamp life in counting service. 

• Fail-safe ring counting circuits eliminate fussy feedback codes 
and critical voltage levels. 

• Oven-controlled 100-kc crystal oscillator withl^ppm stability. 
Temperature stability better than 5 ppm over an ambient 

range of 0° to 50°C. 


Write for NEW 
1150-A Counter Bulletin 

•TRADE MARK 



Frequency Range: 10 cps to 220 kc 
Accuracy: ±1 count ± time-base stability 
Time Base: Internal 100-kc crystal oscilla¬ 
tor with Vz ppm stability. Provision for 
external 100-kc time base 

Sensitivity: Better than 1 volt, peak-to- 
peak. For pulses, duty ratio should be 
between 0.2 and 0.8. Input impedance 
is 0.5 MU shunted by less than 100 pf. 

Gate Times: 0.1, 1, and 10 seconds. Also 
manual start/stop 

Reset: Automatic or manual 
Display Time: Adjustable from 0.1 to 5 
seconds, or infinite 

Self Check: Has provision for counting 
own 100-kc frequency 
Small Size: Only IVz" x 19" x 10" 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 

WEST CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK, WOrth 4-2722 
District Office in Ridgefield, N. J. 
WHitney 3-3140 


CHICAGO 

Oak Park 
Village 8-9400 


PHILADELPHIA 

Abington 

HAncock 4-7419 


WASHINGTON. 0. C. 

Silver Spring 
JUniper 5-1088 


SYRACUSE 

Syracuse 
Glenview 4-9323 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Los Altos 
WHitecliff 8-8233 


LOS ANGELES ORLANDO, FLA. 

Los Angeles Orlando 

HOIlywood 9-6201 GArden 6-4671 


IN CANAOA 

Toronto 
CHerry 6-2171 








